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THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE, AND 
ITS APPLICABILITY TO COMING EVENTS. 


WHEN the first and second 
volumes of Thiers’ work ap- 
peared, about seven years ago, they 
were copiously noticed in nearly 
all the leading periodicals. But, 
albeit, the early volumes of M. 
Thiers excited considerable sen- 
sation in England, anda still greater 
amount of interest in France, still, 
as each succeeding volume appeared, 
that interest subsided ; and since the 
publication of the third volume the 
work, in England at least, has 
undergone little criticism. Many 
reasons have concurred to produce 
this result. Imprimis, the sample 
of the literary wares offered for 
sale by M. Thiers completely disen- 
chanted the English public. It was 
from the first two volumes abund- 
antly seen that the annalist, though 
always a clear and often a vigorous 
and eloquent writer, was almost 
uniformly a one-sided one, so that 
his performance merited more the 
appellation of a personal and party 
pamphlet than the name of a his- 
tory. In 1845, too, and for some 
years previously, M. Thiers stood 
m an exceptional position. From 
the end of the year 1840, when he 
became embroiled with the late 
King of the French, and was ejected 
from office, he allowed his personal 
feelings and resentments to colour 
his literary and political efforts, and 
to this is, in some degree, to be 
attributed the peculiar character and 
tendency of the Histoire du Consu- 
lat. Not that M. Thiers had not 
always in his composition a certain 
> of the Revolutionist and the 

apoleonist. This is abundantly 
evident from his published articles 
in the Constitutionnel and the Na- 
tional, from his History of the First 
French Revolution, and from his 
earlier career as man of letters, as 
journalist, and as politician. But 
these Revolutionary and Napoleonist 
tendencies were in a considerable 
degree mitigated, if not wholly ab- 
sorbed, during his incumbency in 
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office. As under-secretary to Baron 
Louis and Lafitte, the Finance 
Ministers in 1830 and 1831, as 
Minister of the Interior from 
1832 to 1835, as President of the 
Council and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs respectively in 1836 and 
again in 1840, M. Thiers had abund- 
ant means of modifying and cor- 
recting these opinions, and there 
ean be no doubt he did modify and 
correct, and certainly wholly sup- 
ressed all public expression of them. 
ut no sooner did he quarrel with 
the monarch, and find his return to 
power all but hopeless, than he again 
embraced many of his earlier views, 
more especially those favourable to 
a career of conquest, or, as the 
French say, glory—of glory identi- 
fied with the person of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, whether as general, as 
consul, as consul for life, or as em- 
peror. Hence it is that we find him 
pandering to every military passion, 
to every whim of national vanity, 
to every sentiment that can dignily 
and exalt the military spirit of his 
country. All the fierce emotions that 
lay slumbering for years were again 
evoked at the period of the publica- 
tion of this work, and the name of 
Napoleon became a rallying cry to 
the army. ; 
It may be urged, that in thus act- 
M. Thiers was consistent with 
all his earlier and with one passage 
of his Ministerial life. But in his 
earlier life, during the reigns of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X., there 
were excuses to be urged in favour 
of Bonapartism which could not be 
pleaded either in 1840 or in 1845- 
46-47. In 1840, when M. Thiers in- 
duced the Monarch to send the Belle 
Poule frigate for the bones of the 
Emperor, with the Prince of Join- 
ville as commander, he only aroused 
national passions and predilections 
which were fatal at a subsequent pe- 
riod to his former master, and which 
haveat length become fatal tohimself. 
What, after the events of Strasburg 
88 
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and Boulogne, in August, 1840, 
could induce M. Louis N. Bonaparte 
again to try his fortunes in France, 
but the national honours rendered 
to the Emperor’s bones, and the 
national cation excited by the 
funeral procession to the Invalides 
at the close of 1841? At this féte 
all the public functionaries, all the 
authorities, civil and military, at- 
tended by order. Such an open 
manifestation in favour of Bona- 
partism, conquest, and imperialism, 
the representative of which had 
been dead for twenty years, taught 
the French peasant and proletaire 
to think that the exhumed Napo- 
leon was really the shield and the 
spear of France, that the country 
would find glory and prosperity only 
in the system, and mayhap only in 
the family, of the conqueror. See, 
they exclaimed, how the younger of 
the Bourbons, now King of the 
French, who with the elder branch 
of his family struggled against the 
great man when living, does honour 
to his bones when dead, thus testify- 
ing to his Napoleonic greatness, thus 
admitting the errors of his former 
ways. Thus reasoned the peasant 


and the proletaire of 1841, and yet 
there are people surprised that 
among the army recruited chiefly 
from these classes there are found 


Bonapartists in 1852. The wonder 
is not that there are Bonapartists, 
but that there are not a greater 
sprinkling of them. 

The monarch and the minister of 
those days were each, however, play- 
ingapart. Louis Philippe conceived 
that the sending of his own son on 
such a mission was likely to render 
him and his popular, and to root 
Orleanism firmly in the country. 
He hoped thus to turn Bonapartism 
to his own and to his family’s profit, 
while his minister, the suggester 
and originator of the scheme, trusted 
by this means to conciliate the move- 
ment party, and to render himself 
popular with the army and the mass 
of the town and country population. 
Monarch and minister both deceived 
themselves. Louis Philippe, by the 
act, acquired no access of popularity, 
and within a few weeks after the 
event, M. Thiers was out of office. 
It was when he found all probabi- 
lities of the cabinet being henceforth 
closed to him, that he resolved on 
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writing the History of the Consulate 
and the Empire, and of thus keeping 
himself before the country, and ren- 
dering himself pleasing to the crowd 
by identifying his own name with 
that of a legislator, an administrator, 
and aconqueror. Had the task been 
reasonably performed—had even the 
ordinary and allowable enthusiasm 
been alone imported into the labour, 
onecould have forgiven avain, impul- 
sive, and mobile man like M. Thiers 
his feigned or felt hero-worship. 
But when his volumes bear the im- 
press, in almost every chapter, of 
misrepresentation and distortion, of 
an appeal to the most excitable 
feelings of his nation, the whole 
seasoned with remarks introduced 
ever and anon on the grasping, ava- 
ricious, and mercantile spirit of Eng- 
land, one cannot help stigmatizing a 
work written in such a mischievous 
tone. Abundant, and occasionally 
justifiable opportunities were af- 
forded to M. Thiers of expatiating on 
the genius and military successes of 
the Consul and the Emperor, on his 
merits as an organizer and an admi- 
nistrator. But not content with 
these excusable, if not justifiable 
panegyrics, he has too often made 
Sim a hero and a demigod, and ex- 
alted his conduct and qualities at 
the expense of his opponents, more 
especially if these were Englishmen. 

We resume the task now, com- 
mencing with the middle of the 
third volume, in the month of No- 
vember, 1801. It was about this 
period that Hortense, the mother 
of the present Dictator of the 
French, intermarried with Louis 
Bonaparte, then King of Holland. 
It was the intention of Napoleon, 
as is truly stated by M. Thiers, to 
have betrothed Hortense to Duroc, 
one of his favourite aide-de-camps, 
believing that they felt a reciprocal 
passion, but Josephine showed no 
inclination for the marriage, and it 
was abandoned. As no children were 
the fruit of her own union with 
Bonaparte, Josephine, who dreaded 
the idea of a divorce, looked to marry 
her daughter to one of the brothers 
of Bonaparte, in the hope that the 
children born of this union might be 
adopted as the heirs of her childless 
husband. Of the brothers of the 
Emperor, Louis appeared to Jose- 
phine the fittest, and he was selected 
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by her to be the husband of her 
daughter. He was, says Thiers, a 
sensible, ~uikiaienaad man, but 
morose in disposition, and little 
suited in character to the wife to 
whom he was destined. The First 
Consul, aware of this, at first refused 
his consent, then yielded, and ulti- 
mately agreed to a marriage which, 
though not promising happiness to 
the parties, promised at least to give 
‘heirs,’ to use the stilted phrase of 
Thiers, ‘to the empire of the world.’ 
We know from other sources that 
Hortense at first exhibited the 
utmost repugnance to Napoleon, 
and manifested towards him unmis- 
takeable indications of dislike, but 
time, habit, and, above all, the pres- 
tige of his name, changed her feel- 
ings, and at this period she looked 
up to him as a kind of superior 
being to whom a species of adora- 
tion was due. There were not want- 
ing scandalous chroniclers who made 
pointed allusions to this subject, on 
which for obvious reasons we do 
not care to dwell at greater length. 
According to the memoirs of the 
time, without being positively hand- 
some, the mother of the actual Dic- 
tator of France was clever, lively, 
and full of grace. Of her union with 
Louis “a in most respects 
sodomestically unhappy, andinevery 
sense ill-assorted, Louis Charles Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was the third son, 
as his father was also the third bro- 
ther of Napoleon Bonaparte, Joseph 
and Lucien being his seniors in age. 
It may be asked how, under these 
circumstances, the Dictator of France 
ean call himself the heir of the Em- 
peror, that dignity not being here- 
ditary, and if it were so, there having 
been elder claimants. The only pos- 
sible ground on which such a pre- 
tension of heirship can be urged, is 
a decision of the Senate, which set 
forth that the imperial dynasty was 
hereditary in the natural and legiti- 
mate descendants of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. 

vy this senatus consultum, it was 
provided the First Consul might 
adopt the children or grandchildren 
of his brothers, provided they had 
attained the age of eighteen years, 
and that he had himself no male 
children at the period of such adop- 
tion; but both these conditions 
(supposing the decree of the Senate 
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to have any force) were wanting 
during the whole period of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s power. At the 
eriod of the abdication of Fontain- 
ag Bonaparte had a son, and, 
even though he had been child- 
less, none of his brother’s children 
had attained the age of eighteen. 
Independently of these considera- 
tions, it were needless to remark, 
that none of the decisions of a paid 
and packed Senate could have had 
the least binding force on Europe 
antecedent to 1814; and since that 
period, the Congress of Chatillon ; 
the treaties of April 18th, 1814; of 
Paris of the 30th of May, 1814; the 
treaties of Vienna of the 13th of 
May, 1815, and the 20th of Nov., 
1815; and the abdication of Fon- 
tainbleau, settle the strangely raised 
question of hereditary right. 

To return, however, to other por- 
tions of the history. The winter of 
1801-2, says M. Thiers, was pecu- 
liarly brilliant in Paris. here 
reigned a general satisfaction, pro- 
duced partly by the peace of 
Amiens, partly in consequence of 
the permission which the emigrants 
had obtained to return to France, 
and partly by the general security 

roduced by a maritime peace. 

trangers flocked to Paris in very 
great numbers, and, among others, 
many English, among whom M. 
Thiers only names Mr. Fox. 
The mnaiveté and inexperience of 
Mr. Fox, which, mle to M. 
Thiers, caused the First Consul 
to smile, did not arise from want 
of usage du monde, in which Mr. 
Fox had far more mixed than 
General Bonaparte, or from any 
want of manner and aplomb, but 
solely from that innate modesty and 
simplicity which the First Consul 
could not appreciate. There was 
no similarity of tastes or habitudes 
between the Corsican and the Briton. 
The one was a compound of the 
finesse of the Corsican and Italian, 
of the Greek of the lower empire or 
of the Fanar—the other was all open- 
ness and manly candour. M. Thiers 
speaks of Mr. Fox as having, at this 
period, counted nearly sixty winters; 
whereas, having been born in 1749, 
he was just fifty-two years of age. 
The person who divided public at- 
tention in the greatest degree with 
Mr. Fox, says Thiers, was Calonne, 
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for whom the Prince Regent had so- 
licited and obtained permission to 
revisit the French capital. Yet 
Calonne, though a man of energy, 
ability, and varied resources, was a 
personage of indifferent repute, and 
what we should consider in Eng- 
land a clever political hack. Pos- 
sibly, if he had survived the year 
1803, he might have consented to 
serve Bonaparte, though in 1801 and 
1802, and indeed from the period 
of the first emigration, so trusted 
by the elder Bourbons. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that Calonne 
gave the Royalist party excellent 
advice. There were at that period 
several Royalist agents in Paris. 
One of these, and among the best 
informed, in writing an account of 
Calonne’s proceedings to his prin- 
cipal, states that he capeenennl the 
enthusiasm for Bonaparte in Eng- 
land as excessive. Court and city, 
capital and provinces,—all classes 
and conditions, from ministers to 
artisans, chanted his praises, and 
were dazzled by the splendour of 
his power. If Calonne really so ex- 
pressed himself, a greater misrepre- 
sentation and perversion of factnever 
was uttered. We are aware that 
this lively and ingenious gentleman, 
to use the words of Sheridan, often 
drew upon his fancy for his facts, 
and certainly must have done so on 
this occasion, if he held any such 
language as is reported. 

It was, however, the care of Thiers, 
when composing his third volume, to 
make the Emperor a demigod, and to 
exalt him to the third heaven. With 
this view Moreau, one of the great- 
est of the French generals, but per- 
sonally obnoxious to Napoleon, is 
called an esprit mediocre, and not 
one word of commendation is found 
for Daunou, a member of the Tri- 
bunat who refused to appear in his 
place, boldly saying, qu'il resterait 
etranger & tous les travaux legisla- 
tives tant que durerait la tyrannie. 

In reference to the treaty with 
Russia, discussed in the Tribunat in 
Dec. 1801, certain members, among 
others Benjamin Constant and Che- 
nier, from a desire to limit and check 
the growing power of Napoleon, ob- 
jected to the word ‘subjects.’ The 
word subjects in a diplomatic sense 
may just as well apply to the citizens 
of arepublic as to a monarchical 
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community; but, not content with 
making this remark and condemn- 
ing the violent tone of Chenier and 
Constant, Thiers says that at that 
epoch General Bonaparte was a 
hundred times more necessary than a 
king in a well established monarchy. 
This is the very identical excuse 
urged by the partisans of Louis 
Charles Napoleon Bonaparte for his 
o-- d’étét, his deportation, and his 
violation of the constitution. The 
doctrine of necessity is the favourite 
argument of M. Thiers, and it may 
be invoked to cover any enormity 
however flagrant. Whenever Napo- 
leon has, either by speech or by act, 
uttered a sentiment or performed a 
deed which would have been de- 
nounced in a legitimate king of 
France, we are told in excusatory 
terms, as in the third volume, that 
this personage was si grand, si né- 
cessaire ! On other occasions, when 
insulting and trampling on the 
legislative corps, we are told he 
was homme indispensable, without 
whose aid France would have been 
plunged into chaos. 

This doctrine of fatalism and ne- 
cessity is constantly resorted to 
by M. Thiers to cover and cloak 
any atrocity. In speaking of the 
expedition to St. Domingo, under 
Leclere, in 1801, the historian of the 
Consulate unjustly depreciates Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, and has not one 
indignant word to utter on his treat- 
ment in the Temple and the fort of 
Joux. He is, moreover, silent on 
the result of an armament which 
cost France 30,000 of her best sol- 
diers, which ended in the death of 
Leclerc, and in the surrender of 
Rochambeau,who was for eight years 
a prisoner in this country. Before 
the publication of M. Thiers’ work 
it had been: asserted, not without rea- 
son, that the First Consul wished to 
disembarrass himself of Leclerc, who 
had married Pauline. The historian 
of the Consulate attempts to dispose 
of this charge by averring that Pau- 
line accompanied Leclerc, but it may 
be remarked, in passing, that the 
presence of Pauline in Paris was 
disagreeable to the First Consul on 
various and sufficient grounds, not 
merely in reference to political and 
family intrigues, but to questions of 
money expenditure, of temper, and 
of other indiscretions, on which we 
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do not care to dwell at length. So 
light a character as Pauline, be- 
trothed to the conventionalist Fre- 
ron, and only prevented from marry- 
ing him by the appearance of a pre- 
vious wife—so giddy a character as 
the widow of General Duphot, who 
married her second husband in the 
third or fourth month of her widow- 
hood —so unthinking and volatile 
a character as Pauline, subsequently 
forbidden the court for an insult she 
passed on Marie-Louise, must have 
always been an inconvenient resident 
in Paris whether her brother was 
Consul or Emperor. 

M. Thiers does not state in his 
work that Pauline at first showed 
the extremest repugnance to visit 
St. Domingo, and it was not till the 
First Consul threatened to resort to 
force that she yielded. It is a curi- 
ous circumstance that Freron, her 
old friend and admirer was named 
Prefect at St. Domingo. M. 
Thiers is also utterly silent as to 
the fact of Jerome Bonaparte, who 
now plays so important a part, 
forming a portion of this expedi- 
tion, or as to Pauline being called 
on board the fleet, as she was named 
in Italy, la Princesse Follette. He 
speaks of Leclere as being known as 
one of the good officers of the army 
of the Rhine, but this is clearly an 
error. Leclerc was known merely 
as an amiable, handsome, and good- 
natured soldier, undistinguished by 
capacity or military talent. He was 
the brother-in-law of the Consul, and 
this secured his promotion. ‘The 
Bonaparte mania of confining all 
operations to brothers or brothers- 
in-law provoked the remark that the 
Republic etait vraiment une Re- 
publique des freres. 

M. Thiers gives a glowing descrip- 
tion of the journey to Lyons per- 
formed to inaugurate the Cisalpine 
Republic. Having remained twenty 
days at Lyons, the First Consul 
prepared to start for Paris, to re- 
ceive, says M. Thiers, ‘ the just re- 
eompence of the most noble, the 
most fruitful ambition that ever ex- 
isted.’ It is the Consulate for life 
which is thus designated. We tind 
in these volumes no attempt at trac- 
ing the progress of the First Consul 
towards perpetuating his power, yet 
such a psychological history as this 
eould not fail to be instructive. 
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Much light has been thrown on the 
subject by the Emperor’s own de- 
clarations and conversations at Elba 
and St. Helena, but of these, and 
the memoirs of the time, M. Thiers 
has unpardonably neglected to avail 
himself. Bonaparte, to do him jus- 
tice, always avowed that the system 
of government should be adapted to 
the spirit of the nation and to cir- 
cumstances. ‘ When I put myself 
at the head of affairs,’ he said, 
‘ France was in the same state as 
Rome—Rome, which declared that 
a dictator was necessary to save the 
republic. The whole of Europe was 
coalesced against her; and to resist 
with success itwas necessary that the 
head of the state should be enabled 
to dispose of the whole strength and 
resources of the nation.’ 

There is unquestionably a great 
deal of truth in this remark. All 
such justification or apology is, how- 
ever, wanting to the Bonaparte of 
1852. There is nothing in the spirit 
of the nation, or the circumstances 
of the time that requires a dictator- 
ship now. There is no coalition 
against France. All Europe is not 
banded against her. 

It is a curious circumstance that 
from 1801, Bonaparte read every 
history and justification of Cesar he 
could discover, and suggested ex- 
cuses and arguments in favour of the 
Roman, not always presented by men 
of letters. The profound dissimu- 
lation, the indefatigable persever- 
ance with which he laboured to pre- 
pare a Consulate for life as a substi- 
tute to decennial power is very re- 
markable. By turns having recourse 
to modesty and bravado, he cajoled 
one set of men and overbore another. 
The man of the 18th Brumaire, and 
the conqueror of Marengo had, at 
least, a past to refer to, dating from 
the siege of Toulon ; but in our day, 
we see a Bonaparte striding to su- 
preme power without any past 
Treditable history on which the mind 
of Frenchmen can repose with satis- 
faction. There existed, in 1801 and 
1802 in France, as there exists in 
1852, a certain lassitude and weak- 
ness in the mind of the nation— 
what the French call an affaissement, 
or sinking down, a moral malady of 
the worst description. Such a pro- 
stration of character sometimes 
shows itself at particular epochs 
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in the character of nations and 
of individuals. Tacitus, if we mis- 
take not, describes such a feeling 
prevailing at Rome when Augustus 
assumed power, and it has prevailed 
at two epochs in France within half 
a century. Many of the political 
characters in 1801 and 1802 were as 
weak and despicable in every sense 
as those of 1852. When Bonaparte 
complained to Kellerman, at a public 
reception, of the rejection of is can- 
didate for the Tribunat, General La 
Martellitre, Kellerman excused his 
own proceedings in the matter, 
throwing the blame on Francois de 
Neufchateau, who had led him into 
error. Bonaparte walked through 
the room to single out Francois de 
Neufchateau and charge him with 
the act. Neufchateau, thunder- 
struck, grew pale and faltered. Bo- 
naparte, meanwhile, rang with much 
Selemnenes, which in a still greater 
degree disturbed Neufchateau. 
When servants and attendants en- 
tered, however, the First Consul 
merely exclaimed with sang froid, 
Donnez un verre d'eau au Senateur 
Francois de Neufchateau, il va tom- 
ber en defaillance. This trait will 
sufficiently indicate of whatmiserable 
materials the opposition was then 
composed. There are not wanting 
Frangois de Neufchateaus in our 
own day who cannot palliate their 
weakness and servility by the excuse 
that they merely render involuntary 
homage to superior power. 

In 1801, and the beginning of 
1802, a spirit of equality reigned in 
the army, which the FirstConsul was 
most desirous of breaking. It was, 
however, necessary to proceed with 
discretion and prudence, not to 
awaken suspicion, and not to destroy 
old illusions and habitudes. Digni- 
ties and places were created with a 
lavish hand, with a view to render 
the transition facile from a ten years’ 
to a life tenure of power. The older 
and more refractory generals re- 
ceived missions and embassies; the 
older portions of the army, too, were 
moved from garrison to garrison, to 
the end that the First Consul might 
surround himself with young aides- 
de-camp more devoted to the person 
and ambition of the General, and in 
whom he might place a greater 
confidence. With this view, a con- 
sular guard was created, under the 
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command of such mere personal 
adherents as Bessitres, Duroc, 
Beauharnais, and Murat. The mi- 
litary police were in the hands of 
Savary, who said that if Bonaparte 
ordered him to kill his father, he 
would kill him; and Paris was 
under the command of Junot and 
Lefebvre, mere satellites of the First 
Consul. 

The soldiers of 1794, such as 
Massena, Brune, Jourdan, and 
Augereau, were regarded with an 
evil eye. Pure republicans, such as 
Dessoles, Gouvoin St. Cyr, Saint 
Suzanne, and Lecourbe, were re- 
garded with dislike ; and Bernadotte 
and Moreau were under suspicion. 
Old officers were removed, as we 
have said, to embassies, or to remote 
portions of the French territories, 
and young adventurers, and unscru- 
pulous men were placed about the 
oe of the First Consul. The 
Junots, Murats, and Durocs of 1801 
and 1802 are not without their pro- 
totypes in 1852. We have now the 
St. Arnauds, the Canroberts, and the 
Espinasses,prostituting their military 
faith to aman who has no connexion 
with the glory or military services 
of the French army, and whom one 
of the first of French soldiers de- 
nounces under his hand as the 
perjured President. As the Consul 
of 1801 and 1802 stuck at no means 
to arrive at perpetuity of power— 
as he served himself with all kind 
of instruments, Jacobins, Royalists, 
and Terrorists—so has his putative 
nephew followed to the letter his 
example. 

Though far from agreeing with M. 
Thiers in many of his appreciations, 
yet we agree in some of his remarks 
touching the occasional .tactics and 
fruitless opposition of the Tribunate. 
We may say that the opposition 
raised by the Tribunate to the Code 
Civil and to the establishment of a 
form of worship, were miscalculated 
and unwise. Without a Code Civil, 
it is impossible that property or 
family can long subsist. Marriage, 
divorce, paternal power, contracts, 
rights, and wrongs are all defined 
and regulated by a code. The 
Tribunate also committed an error 
in throwing any impediment in the 
way of the Concordat. This act, 
signed in April 1802, while it re- 
stored the authority of the Pope, 
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restored it only on the basis of the 
Gallican liberties. Though advan- 
tageous in a certain sense to the See 
of Rome, it was still more advan- 
tageous to the Chief Consul, for 
besides the nomination of priests, 
he reserved certain fiscal rights, 
and limited the number of metro- 
politan sees. The organic articles 
are creditable to Bonaparte’s saga- 
city and political talent. 
he Concordat once carried, the 
event was celebrated by a Ze Deum 
at Notre Dame. At this religious féte 
Bonaparte insisted that the generals 
of the army should attend in a body. 
Some of the most free thinking of 
the general officers, such as Auge- 
vreau and Lannes, at first refused to 
assist at ceremonies in which they 
did not believe, but these scruples 
were overcome, and men were seen 
to go through certain forms of de- 
votion who were well known as 
railers against all religion and 
haters of the order of Melchisedec. 
It was readily admitted as a 
general principle that every effort 
ought to be made for the country in 
time of danger, but the Tribunes 
contended that in time of peace there 
should be a line drawn between a 
conscription for the defence of the 
territory and conscription for the 
purposes of conquest, and that in 
this respect the system of Berna- 
dotte should be followed. On this, 
M. Thiers is altogether silent; yet 
itis a point on which a conscientious 
and constitutional historian ought 
to enlarge, for it is obvious that the 
laudable efforts of the Tribunate 
were directed to restrain wars of 
conquest and of mere personal am- 
bition. Constitutional and proper 
restraints did not however suit the 
humour of Bonaparte. He had de- 
stroyed the project drawn up under 
the influence of Bernadotte because it 
imposed limits, and now he felt still 
more irritated at the bitter and sharp 
denunciations uttered by a few men 
who preferred civil freedom and in- 
dependence to conquest. Feeling 
that the imputation of ambition was 
a just reproach, he could not bear 
that it should be cast in his teeth. 
He was too consummate a tactician 
and commander to commence great 
enterprises with crippled means and 
limited resources, and it was because 
some of the leading members of the 
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Tribunate wished thus to control 
him that he champed and chafed like 
a war-horse curbed. 

The remarks of M. Thiers on the 
politic permission to return, ac- 
corded by the First Consul to certain 
exiles are marked by good sense. 
His observations on exile itself 
acquire now a personal interest, as 
he himself has recently undergone 
its bitterness. A horrible invention 
of civil discord, says he, is exile. It 
not merely renders the exile miser- 
able, but it completely alienates and 
changes his heart; it makes him an 
almoner of a foreign nation, it dis- 
plays the affecting spectacle of the 
woes of his native land. 

No portion of the efforts of Bona- 

parte at this period receive more 
praise from M. Thiers than. those 
made by him for the education 
of the rising generation. He 
founded thirty-two establishments, 
which he called Lycees ; but it 
should be added that though the edu- 
cation afforded at the Lycees was 
literary and religious, an modelled 
upon a system of civil equality, yet 
it was altogether military. Reli- 
gious instruction was given at these 
schools by almoners; military in- 
struction by old officers, who had 
left the army. Tous les mowve- 
ments (says M. Thiers enthusiasti- 
cally) devaient s'y exécuter au pas 
militaire et au son du tambour. 
Though this may appear very ad- 
mirable to an amateur of military 
government, - it is a system little 
pening to the notions of an Eng- 
ishman. What did such a system 
of education create, but bands of 
officers, sous officiers, intendants, 
military commussaries, army sur- 
geons, and employés, intertwining 
themselves with a system of repres- 
sion at home, of spoliation and con- 
quest abroad ? 

Fond as are the French of every 
thing military, the First Consul was 
forced to create 6400 gratuitous 
bourses, charged upon the State, of 
600 or 700 francs each, before pupils 
came to the Lycees in any consider- 
able number. It may be remem- 
bered that in the past year, and 
indeed in the year previously, indi- 
cations of the purpose of the present 
ruler of France to struggle for dicta- 
torial power were allowed to ooze 
out in certain pamphlets published 
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by the retainers of the Elysée—such 
as the Romieus, the De Cesenas, 
the Delamarres. Even in these 
tactics, as in everything else, the 
Elyséeans are most servile imi- 
tators. Such discussions were pro- 
voked, if not precipitated, soon 
after the beginning of the present 
century, by Lucien Bonaparte’s 
pamphlet, entitled Paralléle entre 
César, Cromwell, et le Général 
Bonaparte. 

M. Thiers admits that the First 
Consul wished for supreme power ; 
but, far from blaming this, he holds 
that such views were natural and 
excusable. In a country, says M. 
Thiers, in which it was impossible 
to do without a strong and creative 
authority, it was legitimate for the 
greatest man of his age, and one of 
the greatest men of humanity, to 
look for this reward. Washington, 
says Thiers, was right in exhibiting 
little ambition. But the error of 
Bonaparte was, not in assuming the 
dictature, but in not always having 
employed it as in the first years of 
his career. This sentiment was 
written in 1845. Apply such poli- 
tical morality, such fallacious rea- 
soning, to the events of December 
1851, and you may find an excuse 
for the perjuries and perfidy of that 
dark epoch. 

It is an extraordinary fact, and 
shows the profound dissimulation of 
the Bonaparte family, that Lucien, 
who passed as the most republican 
of the family, was the one who most 
strenuously urged his brother to 
assume theempire. Lucien refused 
to dine with Josephine, because no 
specially designated place was mark- 
ed out for the brother of the First 
Consul. But even to Lucien, or 
to Cambacérés, who suggested to 
Bonaparte the consulate for life, 
accompanied with the privilege of 
naming his successor, the man of 
destiny, as he was called, did not 
unfold himself. 

Tt was not till 18th Floreal (8th 
May), when the senator Lefebvre 
hastened to the Tuileries to an- 
nounce that the Senate had agreed 
to give to Bonaparte a new lease of 
power, of ten years’ duration, that 
the First Consul showed a vehement 
displeasure and disappointment. His 
first impulse was to refuse the pro- 
position of the Senate, but Camba- 
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cérés persuaded him to retire to 
Malmaison, while he himself ar- 
ranged to summon the Council of 
State. It was then the question was 
proposed, not whether Bonaparte 
should receive an extension for ten 
years of his power, but whether he 
should be proclaimed Consul for Life, 
with the power of naming his suc- 
cessor. Though this latter proposi- 
tion could not have been otherwise 
than extremely grateful to Bona- 

arte, yet with his habitual dissimu- 
ation he affected to be annoyed at 
it. Whom, said he to Cambacérés, 
do you wish that I should nominate 
as my successor. Is it my brother? 
But it does not by any means follow 
that because France has chosen to 
be governed by me, she should sub- 
mit to the sway of Joseph or Lucien. 
Supposing I should name you, Cam- 
bacérés, would you dare to under- 
take such a task? And then remem- 
ber that as France did not respect 
the testament of Louis XIV., how 
could I fancy that the country would 
respect mine ? He then uttered these 
memorable words — Un homme 
mort, quel qu il soit, n'est plus rien. 
This, however, was mere mystifica- 
tion. The question of consulate for 
life was at length submitted to the 
people, and of 3,577,259 who exer- 
cised their suffrages, 3,568,885 voted 
that the consulate for life should be 
conferred on Napoleon Bonaparte. 
‘There are,’ says M. Thiers, ‘periods 
when the tendency of the public 
mind is to oppose and to contradict; 
and, again, periods when adhesion is 
the order of the day. This clearly 
was the moment of adhesion. The 
consulate for life was therefore esta- 
blished.’ Many there were among 
the Royalists who wished at this 
period a monarchical government, if 
possible with the Bourbons, but, at 
all events, with two chambers and 
representative institutions. Among 
these was M. Camille Jordan, who 
would have foregone, with many 
others, bis personal preferences if con- 
stitutional institutions had been esta- 
blished. Bonaparte, however, gave 
no ear to these words about repre- 
sentative institutions. M. Thiers 
affects to believe that the idea of the 
resistance which representative in- 
stitutions would. offer to his will 
never suggested itself to the mind of 
Bonaparte, but in this opinion we 
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are persuaded M. Thiers is mistaken. 
It was not, as M. Thiers says, because 
he had a sincere conviction of the 
impossibility of establishing repre- 
sentative institutions in France, that 
Bonaparte disliked that form of go- 
vernment, but because he conceived 
that such institutions were calcu- 
lated to curtail his power and to 
check his career towards despotism. 

Those who will only see a warrior 
in Napoleon, or an administrator 
and not a statesman, says Thiers, 
fancy that he had no idea of the 
English constitution. This is, the 
historian contends, a mistake, for he 
had penetrated the most secret 
springs of the constitution. Now 
we, with all submission to M. Thiers, 
conceive it no mistake whatever. 
We believe Bonaparte had a very 
imperfect and most mistaken idea of 
the British constitution, and the 

roof of it is afforded by what M. 

hiers himself says. The Corsican 
believed, or affected to believe, that 
Fox, or Pitt, or Addington, as the 
case might be, would, by their Parlia- 
mentary intrigues, set Europe, or 
France and England, by the ears for 
mere factious or personal interests. 
A more absurd idea never entered 
the head of man. Possibly the ab- 
surdity of the idea may have been 
invented or feigned by Napoleon 
with a view to suggest to the French 
that parliamentary government, in- 
stead of a blessing, was a curse. 

To return, however, to the ques- 
tion of the consulate for life. When 
Bonaparte went to take possession of 
the presidency of the Senate, he pro- 
ceeded in a carriage, in which he 
sat alone, drawn by eight horses, 
like the ancient kings of France. 
None of his brothers—none of his 
family—were invited by him to take 
a poe opposite to him or by his 
side. Trifles often disclose the cha- 
racter and foreshadow designs more 
than events of greater importance, 
and by this trivial act a light is 
thrown on the purposes of the First 
Consul by which his unavowed in- 
tentions take a definite shape and 
body. At the period of the peace of 
Amiens, M. Thiers has no words too 
flattering to bestow on Bonaparte. 
He changed, says he, the polities of 
Europe, which turned her affections 
towards France and against Eng- 
land. This is a gross misrepresenta- 
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tion. True, the First Consul won 
the good opinion of the madman 
Paul, fixed the wavering intentions 
of Prussia, and made some progress 
in renewing the northern league 
against Great Britain ; but no sooner 
was Paul removed from the seat of 
government than the combinations 
of Bonaparte became abortive. M. 
Thiers more nearly speaks the truth 
when he refers to the First Consul’s 
government at home. In France, he 
re-organized the finances—restored 
credit—paid in specie the creditors 
of the State—created the Bank of 
France —repaired the roads—re- 
pressed brigandage — pierced the 
Alps, creating magnificent commu- 
nications—opened canals—built new 
bridges — commenced the prepara- 
tion of his codes. These were, un- 
doubtedly, great and valuable deeds, 
which merited the reward and grati- 
tude of the country, if not indeed 
a perpetuation of power. But, in 
looking back to the man of that day 
and his deeds, we can find no point 
of resemblance with the fortunate 
adventurer of 1852. Instead of 
organizing the finances of France, 
he has dilapidated and wasted them; 
instead of having restored credit, he 
has nearly destroyed it; instead of 
having paid the creditors of the 
State in specie, he has robbed them 
of their dividends. Instead of hav- 
ing deported only 130 Frenchmen 
without trial, which is the number 
charged on Napoleon Buonaparte 
between the period of the explosion 
of the infernal machine in Decem- 
ber, 1800, and August, 1802, the 
Bonaparte of our own day has de- 
vorted a number variously rated as 
etween 10,000 and 12,000, who 
have been consigned, without trial, 
to Lambessa, Cayenne, and to Sin- 
namary. The Consul of 1802 had 
rendered important services , to 
France, and made his name famous 
at the head of her armies. The 
Bonaparte of 1852 has rendered no 
services to his country, and is only 
distinguished by his profligacy, his 
prodigality, and his perjury. 

But though we pay this tribute to 
the dead lion in the presence of the 
inferior animal who bears his name, 
yet we cannot admit the assertion of 

. Thiers, in referenceto the peace of 
Amiens, to pass without an indig- 
nant sanevel The English nation, 
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says M. Thiers, saisie de crainte et 
ad’ admiration en presence du Général 
Bonaparte, which may be rendered, 
‘filled with fear and transported 
with admiration in the presence of 
General Bonaparte, agreed to the 
peace of Amiens.’ No admiration 
of the man, and still less any fear of 
his power, had anything to do with 
the peace of Amiens. Politicians 
and official men in England, even of 
the not very exalted calibre of the 
Addingtons and Hawkesburys, are 
not governed, in their dealings with 
foreign nations, either by feelings of 
admiration or the more ignoble sen- 
timent, of fear, but are guided by 
a of sound policy and 
public duty. 

M. Thiers commences his fourth 
volume with an assertion which, to 
a certain extent, is true; but not to 
the extent he states it. He says 
that the re-establishment of religion 
and the recal of the emigrants 
charmed the English aristocracy, 
and more especially the pious 
George III. There can be no doubt 
that these measures were seen with 
satisfaction by the higher classes in 
this country, but neither the one 
nor the other excited any enthu- 
siastic or hopeful feelings, or in any 
degree operated on the bearing of 
public measures. 

M. Thiers praises Bonaparte for 
not having, in the treaty of Amiens, 
infringed on the French prohibitive 
and protectionist system. He avers 
that a mistake was made in the 
treaty of 1786, which too freely 
opened the French markets to Eng- 
lish products. M. Thiers would 
have his readers believe that the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens 
arose from English mercantile cu- 
pidity, and not from any fault on 
the part of France. Because, says 
he, British commerce could not have 
a monopoly, it became discontented. 
Then, according to this veracious 
historian, the paying off of the fleet 
threw a number of sailors out of em- 
ployment. These unfortunate beings, 
reduced to misery, might be seen 
wandering up and down the quays of 
the Thames. We say that in this 
statement there is not a word of 
truth. Everybody but M. Thiers is 
aware that the Thames, unlike the 
Seine, the Neva, and the Liffey, is 
without quays, and that if the 
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British seamen were in distress, 
there were, in 1802, totally irrespec- 
tive of poor laws, institutions for the 
relief of suffering seamen — such 
as Greenwich Hospital, Seamen’s 
Home, &e. 

M. Thiers would seek to make his 
countrymen believe that perfide 
Albion wished to victimize them as 
they victimized Russia and Portu- 
gal, by the credit system. English 
markets and manufacturers will 
laugh at crudities of this kind, and 
at the still more ridiculous crudities 
of Russian emperors not being free 
agents, in fact, running the risk of 
— poignarded if they did not 
yield to the exigencies of English 
commerce. 

While these rash, and we may 
now say ridiculous assertions are 
hazarded, M. Thiers admits that 
Mr. Addington was truly and faith- 
fully desirous of maintaining peace. 

ut the English journals of 1802, 
like the English journals of our own 
day, spoke their mind out openly 
touching Bonaparte and his system, 
in a manner as little pleasing to the 
supposed uncle as to the putative 
aaehon, The attacks which most 
annoyed Bonaparte were those of a 
French emigrant named Peltier. 
We are not about to defend these 
attacks, which were not confined to 
Bonaparte alone, but were extended 
to all the members of his family, 
female as well as male. Neither 
the pungency nor the cleverness of 
these diatribes could, however, ex- 
cuse their gross personality—a per- 
sonality altogether indefensible. 
Against Peltier the French govern- 
ment proceeded for a libel. The 
information was tried in the King’s 
Bench, in February,1803, before Lord 
Ellenborough and a special jury. 
The prosecution was ciatiantadier the 
then Attorney-General (Perceval), 
and the defendant was represented 
by Mr., afterwards Sir J. Macin- 
tosh, and Mr. Cutler Ferguson, 
afterwards Judge-Advocate. After 
a most eloquent defence by Mr. 
Macintosh, and an impartial charge 
by Lord Ellenborough, Peltier was 
found guilty. The Chief -Justice 
laid it down that every publication 
which has a tendency to promote 
public mischief by defaming the per- 
sons and characters of magistrates 
and others in high station in other 
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countries is a libel. The jury, with- 
out retiring from their box, returned 
a verdict of guilty, thus proving the 
unsullied purity of British judica- 
ture, and the impartiality by which 
its decisions are governed. Into 
these facts M. Thiers does not enter. 
Neither does he advert to the cor- 
respondence between M. Otto and 
Lord Hawkesbury on the subject 
of Peltier in the summer of 1802. 
M. Otto, in themonthofJuly, 1802, 
addressed a diplomatic note to Lord 
Hawkesbury, complaining of the 
abuse of the liberty of the press, 
and contending that the law could 
not give more Tatitude to a libellist 
than to any other individual, who, 
without declaration of war, should 
permit himself to violate the duties 
of good neighbourhood. M. Otto 
directed the attention of Lord 
Hawkesbury not to Peltier alone, 
but to the editor of the Courrier 
Francais de Londres, and to Cob- 
bet, and urged that the perfidious 
and malevolent publications of 
these men were in open contradic- 
tion to the principles of law. Lord 
Hawkesbury replied, in a despatch 
to M. Merry, at Paris, intimating 
that it was impossible not to feel 
considerable surprise at the circum- 
stances under which it had been 
thought proper to present such a 
note, at the style in which it was 
drawn up, and at the complaints 
contained in it. His Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of State said 
that his Sovereign never would, in 
consequence of any representation, 
or any menace from any foreign 
power, make any concession which 
can be in the smallest degree dan- 
gerous to the liberty of the press 
as secured by the constitution of 
the country. Lord Hawkesbury 
properly urged that the constitution 
admitted of no previous restraints 
upon publications of any description, 
and intimated that there existed ju- 
dicatures wholly independent of the 
executive government, capable of 
taking cognizance of such publica- 
tions as the law deems to be crimi- 
nal, and which are bound to inflict 
the punishment the delinquents may 
deserve. As to the Alien Act, and 
the power which his Majesty was 


supposed to have under that act, of 


sending foreigners out of his do- 
minions, the Secretary for Foreign 
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Affairs remarked that the provisions 
of the act were made for the pur- 
nose of preventing the residence of 
foreigners whose numbers and prin- 
ciples had a tendency to disturb the 
internal peace of the king’s domi- 
nions. Lord Hawkesbury urged that 
it did not follow it would be a war- 
rantable application of such a law to 
exert its powers in the case of indi- 
viduals against whom complaint was 
made and who were liable to be pro- 
secuted under the law of the land. 
Lord Hawkesbury proceeded then 
to show that the authorised organ of 
the government in France had used 
strong and abusive language in 
reference to Great Britain; and 
his lordship concluded by asserting 
that the French Government must 
have formed a most erroneous judg- 
ment of the disposition of the 
British nation and of the character 
of the Government, if they had been 
taught to expect that any represen- 
tation of a foreign power would ever 
induce them to consent to a violation 
of those rights on which the liberties 
of the English people are founded. 

This was the high and dignified 
ground to assume, utterly regardless 
of consequences or results. As 
much exception is taken to the 
tone of a portion of the English 
press in 1852 as was taken in the 
Moniteur of the 9th of August, 1802. 
The Times of 1802 was called in the 
Moniteur, ‘ low, vile, base, miser- 
able,’ and in 1852, epithets not less 
strong are applied to it and to other 
independent British journals, which 
exercise the privilege of commenting 
on the career, conduct, and govern- 
ment of M. Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. But we trust that if any 
representations are made to the 
Foreign Office on the subject, be 
the locum tenens Whie, Tory, or 
Derbyite, the answer will be at least 
as dignified as that of Lord Hawkes- 
bury. 

In his long chapter on the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens, M. 
Thiers imputes the worst feelings 
to the British nation. Imagine, 
says he, an envious person present 
at the success of a formidable rival, 
and an idea may be formed of the 
sentiments which were felt in Ene- 
land at the prosperity of France. 
A manifest vexation seized upon 
every English heart; jealousy every- 
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where became visible. The larger 
merchants, finding the seas covered 
with rival flags, openly regretted 
the discontinuance of war, and 
showed themselves more discon- 
tented than the aristocracy itself. 
Grosser misrepresentations were 
seldom penned. Withoutcontending 
that English merchants are above, 
or uninfluenced by pecuniary con- 
siderations, we believe we may 
safely aver, that they are less exclu- 
sively actuated by such considera- 
tions than any commercial men in 
the world. English merchants, like 
all other thinking Englishmen, were 
influenced by mixed motives. No 
patriotic mind could see without a 
pang Italy, Germany, and other 
portions of the Continent, almost 
provinces of France; and when in 
addition to the disturbance of the 
balance of power, there was a dis- 
turbance of the course of trade, no 
doubt the commercial and private 
mixed itself up with the public and 
patriotic feeling. It is the greatest 
mistake, however, to suppose, as is 
asserted by M. Thiers, that Wynd- 
ham, Grenville, and Dundas repre- 
sented the mercantile interests in 
London and the outports in 1802. 
Not one of these gentlemen had 
any particular connexion with trade 
or commerce, or represented any 
commercial constituency. Mr. 
Wyndham was member of Parlia- 
ment for Higham Ferrers; Mr. 
Thomas Grenville sat for Bucking- 
hamshire ; and Mr. Dundas for the 
county of Edinburgh. In giving 
expression to the opinions whic 

they enunciated half a century ago, 
these gentlemen faithfully reflected 
public opinion. Nor did the London 
newspapers, charged by M. Thiers 
with hostility, express in a greater 
degree the opinion of the merchants 
than of all the intelligent and 
educated classes among his then 
Majesty’s subjects. 

M. Thiers does not scruple to say 
that Mr. Addington, in paying 
George Cadoudal, knew that he 
was supporting a conspirator; but 
the clever pamphleteer affords no 
oroof that Mr. Addington ever paid 

im. Whether George Cadoudal, 
like many other emigrants, received 
any pecuniary assistance from the 
English Government, we now have 
no means of verifying ; but we hesi- 
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tate not positively to assert, that he 
never was rewarded as a conspira- 
tor. In passing through Kent on 
his way to France, Cadoudal saw 
Lord Hutchinson, who then com- 
manded in the district; and on the 
Chouan announcing to the English 
general his real design in revisiting 
his country, Lord Hutchinson ex- 
pressed himself sharply against the 
enterprise, not merely as contrary 
to the law of England, but as con- 
trary to every sanction of the law 
of nations. 

When England found, in Novem- 
ber, 1802, that the French army had 
entered Switzerland, and that the 
object of the First Consul was to 
render his power dominant on the 
Continent, orders were given that 
Malta should not be evacuated. 
Early in February, 1803, the mes- 
sage delivered to the British Parlia- 
ment breathed of war and prepara- 
tions for war. Even Thiers admits 
that a sudden revolution at this time 
took place in the changing and 
passionate mind of Napoleon. 
degree of anger seized upon him. 
To conquer England, to humiliate, 
to humble, to destroy her, became 
the passion of his life. Persuaded 
that all things are possible to man 
having followers, intelligence, and ¢ 
determined will, he took up the idea 
of passing the Straits of Dover, and 
of transporting upon our soil a con- 
siderable army. 

On the 13th May, Lord Whit- 
worth, after having declared the 
ultimatum of the Government of 
England, left Paris; on the 17th, 
an embargo was placed on all ships 
belonging to the French and Bata- 
vian republics; and on the 22nd, 
France formally declared war 
against England. The reader will 
see that the month of May, 1803, 
was fruitful in events; the month 
of May, 1804, still more fruitful ; 
for on the 18th of the month, in the 
latter year, by a senatus consultum, 
the title of Emperor was conferred 
on Napoleon Bonaparte. As there 
is not one original idea in the mind 
of the putative nephew of the First 
Consul and subsequent Emperor— 
as he is a mere servile copyist, with- 
out originality, who can invent 
nothing—as he blindly imitates 
what was done half a century ago 
by a man whom he resembles only 
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in ambition, deceit, and hypocrisy, 
and blindly follows, even to the very 
days of the month, what was done 
by a very different character in a 
totally different state of circum- 
stances, both in France and in 
Europe—it may be supposed that 
the féte des aigles, the review, and the 
banquets to the officers, and sons of 
officers, given within the last three 
weeks, are not without a deep and 
significant meaning. Everything 
at the review was arranged, in fact, 
as at that famous review given by 
the First Consul before the Italian 
campaign. The Arab chiefs, in 1852, 
took the place of the Mamelukes of 
old ; = the saddle presented by 
the Sultan, on which the Prince 
President, as he is ridiculously 
called, rode, was a parody of the 
Egyptian saddle used by Napoleon. 
It may be said, that the spectacle 
of the last month was a coup manqué 
—that there was no enthusiasm— 
that there were few cries of Vive 
lL’ Empereur !—that the reception of 
the hero of Boulogne and of Stras- 
burg was indifferent, and occasion- 
ally even glacial—that the attitude 
of Europe was calm and defiant— 
and that the arrival of the Emperor 
of Russia at Vienna was not without 
its significance,—a_ preventative 
influence. This is all true; but it 
only suggests that designs covertly 
entertained and long cherished, are 
delayed, not abandoned. We may 
find them revived again on the Ist 
of August, the anniversary of the 
visit of the Emperor to the camp 
at Ambleteuse, near Boulogne—on 
the 9th of August, the anniversar 
of his visit to Dunkirk—on the 16t 
of August, the anniversary of the 
day on which the army of St. Omer, 
the army of Montreuil, and the 
reserve, took the oath to the Em- 
peror. 

Many there are who suppose that 
the Emperor Napoleon had no seri- 
ous design of invading England. 
But the tranquil-minded men who 
entertain any such notions as this 
must wilfully close their eyes to the 
evidence afforded by history. The 
idea of terminating, by an invasion 
of England, the maritime rivalry of 
the two countries had entered into 
many minds. Louis XVLI., and the 
Directory, had made preparations 
for such a descent ; a there may 
VOL. XLY. NO. CCLXX. 
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be found in the archives of the 
French Foreign Office, and of the 
French navy, detailed accounts of 
all the attempts made on our own 
and other coasts by the French, 
from the period of William the Con- 
queror down to the time of the ex- 
mg 09 of Duguay Trouin against 
io Janeiro, in 1711. Nothing can 
be more clearly demonstrated to 
any one who will take the pains of 
inquiring into the history of the 
time, than the constant and perse- 
vering efforts made by Napoleon 
Bonaparte for an invasion of this 
country—efforts which ceased only 
with the commencement of the 
Austrian campaign, in 1805. 
Already, before the peace of 
Amiens in 1801, all the in and 
arsenals of France had been at work 
in erecting boats of different form 
and construction, and batteries had 
been raised all along the coast for 
the purpose of protecting these boats 
in their progress to the place of 
rendezvous at Boulogne. The cari- 
caturists and pamphleteers on this 
side of the Straits of Dover made 
light of these preparations, and 
endeavoured to turn them into 
ridicule; but it was afterwards 
seen what these men, so ridiculed 
when at Boulogne, at Ambleteuse, 
or at St. Omer, could accomplish 
in Germany, in Spain, in Italy. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that when Napoleon Bonaparte 
issued his decree of the 12th of July, 
1801, organizing the flotilla of Bou- 
logne, under Latouche Treville, that 
he had a settled and serious design 
of invading our shores. If the 
slightest diversity of opinion could 
exist on this subject it ought to be 
dispelled by the conduct of Bona- 
parte after the rupture of the peace 
of Amiens. A vaster organization 
and development was then given to 
the plan of 1801. 160,000 men 
were, in 1803, marched towards the 
coast. This force was designated the 
camp of Boulogne. Six different 
kinds of boats and rafts were pre- 
pared for the transport of the army, 
at an expenditure of from twenty-six 
to twenty-seven millions of franes. 
We have ourselves seen in MS. the 
daily correspondence of Napoleon at 
this period with Decres, the then 
Minister of Marine, and from the 
evidence afforded by this correspon- 
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dence, we have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that his intentions to invade 
the English soil were unmistakeable. 
Nothing could be more elaborate 
than his combinations, and it was 
with him an eternal subject of com- 
plaint and regret that these combi- 
nations had been destroyed by the 
rashness of Villeneuve. 

Napoleon always spoke of the 
army assembled at Becheane as the 
grande armée, and its subsequent 
career justified that designation. 
Two months after this army had 
left the camp of Boulogne, and 
forty-five days after it had quitted 
the soil of France, it entered Vi- 
enna! Bonaparte had engraved on 
his naturally retentive memory the 
dates of all the different expeditions 
which France had, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, prepared against 
England at various periods of his- 
tory. These dates and names were 
as familiar to him as household 
words. They were as follows :— 

William the Conqueror in 1066, 

Jean de Viénne in 1377, 

The Constable de Clissen in 1386, 

And the expedition of 1396, which 
never set sail. 

It was a sort of tradition, as 
Thiers says, become popular, that 
with flat-bottomed boats an army 
might be transported from Calais to 
Dover. By a move altogether elec- 
tric, the departments and the large 
towns, each according to its means, 
offered the government flat-bot- 
tomed boats, corvettes, frigates, and 
even vessels of the line. The de- 
partment of the Loiret was the first 
taken with this patriotic idea. It 
imposed upon iteelf'a sum of 300,000 
francs, in order to construct and 
arm a frigate of 30 guns. With 
universal impulse, the communes, 
the corporations, and the depart- 
ments answered to the call. The 
mayors of Paris opened subscrip- 
tions, and among the models of the 
boats proposed by the navy, there 
were many of different dimensions, 
costing from 8000 to 30,000 frances. 
Small towns, such as Coutances, 
Bernay, Louviers, Valogne, Foix, 
Verdun, Moissac, gave flat-bottomed 
boats of the first or second dimen- 
sions. More considerable towns 
voted frigates and vessels of the 
line. Paris voted a vessel of 120 
guns, Lyons one of 100, Bordeaux 
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one of 80, and Marseilles one of 74. 
These gifts were independent of 
those offered by the departments. 
Thus, although Bordeaux offered a 
vessel of 80 guns, the department 
of the Gironde subscribed 1,600,000 
frances to be employed in naval con- 
struction. The department of 
the Rhine (though Lyons had 
largely subscribed) added a patriotic 
gift, amounting to an eighth of its 
contributions. The department of 
the North added a million to the 
funds voted by the city of Lille. 
Generally the departments imposed 
on themselves a gift varying from 
200,000 franes up to 900,000 francs, 
or even a million. Some of the de- 
oartments paid, so to speak, in kind. 

hus the department of the Cote 
d’Or made a present to the state of 
a hundred pieces of cannon of large 
calibre, cast at Creuzot. The de- 
partment of Lot and Garonne agreed 
to an addition of five centimes during 
the years XI. and XII., to be ex- 
pended in sail-cloth in the depart- 
ment. The great bodies of the state 
were not less enthusiastic than the 
departments. The Senate presented 
a vessel of 120 tons. The commer- 
cial house of Barillon, the persons 
employed in the finance depart- 
ment, such as the receivers-general, 
offered flat-bottomed boats. Such 
resources were eagerly accepted. 
They amounted altogether to forty 
millions of francs. Can any one 
aver that such enthusiasm might not 
again be kindled in the present 
month of June, or in any other 
month in the year, if it suited the 
purpose of the ‘ perjured President,’ 
to use the phrase of Changarnier, to 
‘Cry havoe, and let slip the dogs of 
war ? 

Thiers correctly enough describes 
the flotilla. It was to be capable of 
carrying 150,000 men, 400 pieces of 
cannon, and 10,000 horses, which he 
says ‘could not fail to complete in 
a moment the conquest of England.’ 
The conditions imposed by the navy 
for the dimensions of the flat-bot- 
tomed boats of all sizes were, that 
they should not draw more than six 
or seven feet of water when all was 
on board, and when empty, not more 
than three or four. They were thus 
able to be set afloat upon all the 
rivers of France, and to descend to 
their mouths, to be afterwards united 
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in the ports of the Channel, and sent 
along the coast. This, as Thiers 
remarks, was a great advantage, be- 
cause the ports of France would not 
have been equal, from their want of 
timber, planks, and workmen, to the 
construction of 1500 or 2000 vessels. 
This difficulty was soon removed ; 
for the banks of the Gironde, the 
Loire, the Seine, the Somme, the 
Oise, the Scheldt, the Meuse, and 
the Rhine, were suddenly covered 
with timber yards. At Paris, from 
La Rapee to the Invalides, there 
were ninety gun-boats building, in 
the construction of which more than 
a thousand workmen were employed. 
Any one who opens this History, 
or who reads the Moniteur of the 
time, will see that Bonaparte during 
three successive years applied all his 
faculties to what he deemed the pro- 
digious enterprise of crossing the 
Straits of Dover. During all that 
period of anxious and feverish pre- 
paration he was confident and self- 
assured, for he securely felt that the 
success of the enterprise must con- 
duct him to the mastership of the 
world 
After making every effort he could 
to procure ships and seamen, Bona- 
parte felt and knew that he could 
not enter into a fair stand-up naval 
contest with England—that in order 
to do this he must have 100,000 sea- 
men, whereas, after all his efforts, 
the utmost he could muster was 
60,000. The disproportion of the 
two navies he at once perceived 
could not be redressed in a less 
pet than ten years of efforts. The 
nowledge of this fact still more 
propelled him to proceed to a coup 
demain by boldly passing the Straits. 
By a judicious intermixture of sea- 
men and landsmen he hoped to pro- 
vide against a few hours’ contin- 
gencies, and to be enabled to land. 
Once landed, his operations would 
have been military, not naval, and 
he would have availed himself of the 
military means of France. To the 
French admirals, and more especially 
to the Minister of Marine, Decres, 


who advised him to proceed by a’ 


reconstruction of the French nayy— 
to proceed in forming them into 
small divisions—andin sending them 
to sea till they should be skilled 
enough to maneeuvre in large squa- 
drons—he answered that he wished 
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to restore the French navy with 
time and circumstances, but to make 
amore immediate and direct attempt 
to strike at England. It was tothe 
Straits of Dover then that Bona- 
parte concentrated all the efforts of 
his genius. The army formed 
throughout France and distributed 
from the Texel to the Pyrenees was 
disposed of in such a manner that 
the executive might be able to 
concentrate it with great rapidity 
upon points of the shore carefully 
selected for that purpose. Parks 
of artillery were formed on each of 
the six points of assemblage, because 
the opinion of Napoleon was, that 
the artillery was the most difficult 
thing to organize. The cavalry was 
assembled in less proportion than is 
customary, because, on the hypo- 
thesis of an embarkation, the com- 
mander would be able to carry very 
few horse. Every effort was there- 
fore directed to see that the quality 
and quantity of the infantry, the ex- 
cellence of the artillery, and the 
number of the guns, should compen- 
sate in such an army for the nume- 
rical inferiority of the cavalry. Four 
grand divisions of dragoons were 
assembled on the coast, because this 
class of soldiers, being able to serve 
on foot or on horseback, would em- 
bark with their saddles only, and be 
useful, says Thiers, as infantry until 
they were able to be mounted as 
horsemen when a sufficient number 
of horses should be taken from the 
enemy. The army of France in this 
month of June, 1803, was 480,000 
men, spread over the colonies, Ha- 
nover, Holland,/Switzerland, Italy, 
and France. There were 384,000 
paid wholly in France, and entirely 
at the public disposal. It was not 
by its numbers, however, that the 
value of an army of this kind was to 
be judged. These 300,000, nearly 
all tried men, broken into the fa- 
tigues and toils of war, and con- 
ducted by experienced officers, were 
worth, ie to the historian of 
the Consulate, and he does not in 
this exaggerate, 600,000, or 700,000, 
or perhaps a million, because the 
difference between a soldier who is 
tried and one who is not is infinite. 
The union of the means of transport 
in order to move this army from 
Calais to Dover, engaged the atten- 
tion of Bonaparte in nearly as great 
TT 2 
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a degree as the army itself. Vessels 
with a flat bottom, adapted to run 
aground and to move with sail and 
oar, appeared to all the naval en- 
gineers the means best adapted for 
the passage. At one period Bona- 
parte had the design of fixing him- 
self at Boulogne, on the very borders 
of the English Channel. ‘But find- 
ing this to be impossible, he made 
frequent visits to the Pas de Calais, 
so as to study everything, and to 
inspect and organize all the pre- 
parations. 

Many people even now contend 
that the prodigious activity thus 
displayed by Bonaparte was destined 
only for a simple demonstration, and 
solely for the purpose of making 
England uneasy. But Napoleon 
was not the man to cause naval ma- 
terials to be purchased in Holland 
and Russia—was not the man to 
employ thousands of men in cutting 
down the forests near the coasts, 
and in fashioning them into flat- 
bottomed boats—was not the man 
to set all the foundries of France 
into activity to fabricate mortars, 
howitzers, and artillery of the largest 
calibre, without a defined pur- 
pose. All the ports, as well as all 
the basins of the rivers in France 
concurred in one object. By the 
means of this wonderful co-operation 
it was that the war boats properly 
so called amounted, or at least 
were to have amounted, to 1200 or 
1300, and the transport flotilla to 
900 or 1000. Thus, it was estimated 
2200 or 2300 vessels would unite to- 
gether, a prodigious naval assem- 
blage, without precedent, as Thiers 
states, in the past history of France. 
Bonaparte took under the conscrip- 
tion 5000 or 6000 men that belonged 
to all the trades attached to work- 
ing in wood and iron, such as joiners, 
carpenters, sawyers, wheelwrights, 
lock and blacksmiths. These men, 
though they constructed nothing, 
yet, as artificers and handicraftsmen, 
they repaired everything that came 
not in perfect order, and got forward 
the preparations for executing what 
was necessary. 

The autumn of 1803 had arrived. 
The design of Bonaparte had now 
fully ripened in his head, and it 
seemed to him, that in order to 
trouble yet more the Government of 
England, he must attack on several 
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points at once, and that a part of 
the 150,000 men destined for the 
invasion should be thrown on Ire- 
land. This was the object of the 
reparations ordered at Brest. The 
Minister of Marine, Decres, had 
conferred with the Irish fugitives, 
who had already made an attempt 
to detach their country from Eng- 
land. They promised a general in- 
surrection in case of the disem- 
barkation there of 18,000 men, with 
a complete material, and a good 
quantity of arms. They required, 
as the price of their efforts, that 
France should not make peace with- 
out exacting the independence of 
Ireland. Bonaparte consented, upon 
the condition that a body of 20,000 
men, at least, should have joined 
the French army and fought with it 
during the time of the expedition. 
The expedition to Ireland, as Thiers 
says, had the advantage of keeping 
us English uncertain about the true 
point of attack. But the true point 
was meant to be London, by way of 
Dover, Folkestone, or Rye, and not 
Ireland. 

In the full persuasion that it was 
necessary to see and supervise every- 
thing, Bonaparte had hired a small 
chateau at Pont de Briques, near 
Boulogne. Thither he passed from 
St. Cloud or Paris, iauey he 
deemed it necessary. He had ex- 
acted of Admiral Bruix that he 
should not lodge at Boulogne, but 
on the beach, upon an eminence 
whence he could command the port, 
the roadstead, andthe camp. There 
had been constructed for him a bar- 
rack of wood, well caulked. He 
resigned himself to this perilous 
dwelling during his declining exist- 
ence, in order to saiisty the uneasy 
vigilance of the chief of the Govern- 
ment, and in this building he termi- 
nated his earthly career, according 
to Thiers, though other accounts 
state that Bruix died in Paris on the 
18th March, 1805. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the First Consul 
had a similar barrack to that of 
Bruix constructed for his own per- 
sonal use. ‘There he sometimes 
passed whole days and nights. He 
also insisted that the Generals Da- 
voust, Ney, and Soult, should reside 
without interruption in the midst 
of the camp, assisting personally at 
the works and at the mancuvres, 
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and giving the First Consul every 
day an account of the minutest 
circumstances. The men saw Bona- 
oe on horseback, now on the 
eights of the shore—now at their 
head, galloping over the strand 
from one port to another. Some- 
times he embarked in the light pin- 
naces in order to assist at the petty 
actions between the gun vessels and 
the English cruisers, with a view to 
make the frigates and corvettes fall 
back before his frail vessels. Often 
he was obstinate in braving the 
sea, and once, having a wish to visit 
the line of anchorage spite of bad 
weather, he was overset, far from 
the shore, in re-entering his boat. 
The men with him fortunately found 
the bottom with their feet. The 
sailors threw themselves into the 
sea, and forming a close group to 
resist the waves, bore him on their 
shoulders in the midst of them as 
they broke over their heads. 
ne day, when thus passing along 
the shore, he became animated at 
the sight of England, and thus wrote 
to the consul Cambacérés. ‘I have 


passed the last three days in the 
midst of the camp and the port ; I 


have seen the coasts of England 
from the heights of Ambleteuse, as 
one sees Calvary from the Tuileries. 
It is a ditch which wili be passed 
when one shall have the boldness to 
attempt it.’ 

i evenion 1803, the impatience 
of Bonaparte to execute what he 
called the grand undertaking was 
extreme. But decisive considera- 
tions demanded a new delay: these 
regarded the Batavian flotilla, which 
was to carry the right wing, com- 
manded by Davoust. On a wish 
expressed by the First Consul that 
there should be dispatched to him a 
distinguished officer of the Dutch 
navy, there had been sent to him 
the Rear-Admiral Verhuel. Struck 
with the intelligence and coolness of 
this man of the sea, the First Consul 
gave him his confidence, and the 
management of all which concerned 
the organization of the Dutch flotilla. 
Verhuel exhibited all the desired 
rapidity, and was looked at with 
increased favour, not merely by 
Bonaparte, but by his adopted 
daughter, Hortense, the mother of 
the present Dictator, who had been 
already, in 1803, for more than a 
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twelvemonth, the wife —the ill- 
assorted wife—of Louis Bonaparte. 
Though the labour of the task at 
Boulogne extended itself, and every 
day some new design to render the 
plan more perfect challenged atten- 
tion, yet there remained a last con- 
dition to ensure success; and this 
condition the First Consul regarded 
as bringing for his enterprise cer- 
tainty. 

The vessels were now proved to 
be able to pass the six leagues across 
the Straits, when the greater part of 
them had navigated a hundred and 
two hundred leagues in order to 
reach Boulogne. They had the 
chance of passing, whether in the 
calms of spring or in the fogs of 
winter. On the most unfavourable 
supposition, it was contended that 
they would be enabled to pass the 
English corvettes and frigates, if by 
the sacrifice of 100 gun vessels or 
gun boats out of the 2,300 of which 
the flotilla was composed. But 
there was one contingency in which 
all hazard would have disappeared, 
and that was the chance of a great 
French squadron appearing. Even 
this had been provided for by the 
First Consul. tre destined the fleet 
of Toulon, not yet ready, to execute 
a grand combination, of which no 
one had the secret, not even the 
Minister of the Navy. This combi- 
nation he ripened in his own mind 
by degrees, not saying a word to any 
individual. Every effort was made 
to have these means ready by 
February, 1804, but serious and 
unexpected events then arose in the 
interior of France, and snatched 
Bonaparte away from an enterprise 
in which fleet and army were pre- 
pared to aid him with ardent en- 
thusiasm. 

It may be thought that we have 
dwelt at too great length on the 
chapters on the camp of Boulogne 
and the flotilla. But we cannot 
think so. The Dictator of France 
is a fanatical follower, even to 
the veriest trifles, of the great 
General whose name he bears, with- 
out having a portion of his ability, 
his better qualities, or we may say, 
without inheriting any portion of 
Bonaparte blood. The President 
of the French Republic, as he is 
whimsically called, is the creation 
of the French army, the French 
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peasantry, and the French priests ; 
and among all the classes of the 
nation there are no such fanatical 
haters of our name and fame as these 
three. The soldier of France is, for 
the most part, a peasant and a pro- 
letaire, as his father and grandfather 
were before him. This class of 
men has only heard of the wars of 
the Directory, the Consulate, and 
the Empire—has only heard of the 
perfidy of England, and of her eter- 
nal enmity and jealousy of France. 
The treason of Waterloo is over and 
over again talked of, and the words, 
vaingueurs par ruse et par trahison, 
are always applied to this battle and 
to the two invasions of the French 
soil. The French priest is, like the 
French soldier, sprung from the 
peasant and the proletaire. He pre- 
serves and cherishes, we regret to 
think it, a hereditary hatred of our 
country. Religious is superadded 
to personal and political animosity. 


Theological and doctrinal hatred are . 


joined to national resentment; and 
with these two classes nothing would 
be at this moment more popular than 
a brush with England. ane the 
earliest days of the Republic and 
the Directory, the French have been 
in the habit of talking, writing, and 
reasoning, not merely as to the pos- 
sibility, but as to the ease with which 
an invasion might be effected. The 
nation talked thus and felt thus at 
a time when steam was unknown 
—when France had fewer ships 
than she has now, and when she 
was most lamentably wanting in a 
corps of superior and _ scientific 
officers. How much more confident 
must the French feel now, when the 
navy of the nation has been re- 
cruited by the vigorous impulse 
which Napoleon gave to all the war- 
like resources of the country—when 
steam has greatly changed the face 
of things, and rendered audacious 
aggression—we do not say successful 
aggression—muchlessimpracticable. 

he improvements at Cherbourg, at 
Brest, at L’Orient, are notorious ; 
and though in the French naval ser- 
vice Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is 
not _—— yet that service would 
gladly use him as an instrument to 
Wipe away every defeat recorded, 
from the days of Holinshed down 
to the days of Nelson and of Coch- 
rane. 
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It may be said that Monsieur 
Bonaparte, the President of 1852, 
gives to foreign nations, and more 
agony to England, assurances of 
peace. But what reliance can foreign 
nations place on the honour, pro- 
mises, or oaths of a man who has 
kept no engagements, private or 
public, sworn or unsworn, with his 
own countrymen. No promises, no 
oaths, however sacred, has he al- 
lowed to stand in the way of his 
own will or wicked ambition. That 
the man will sooner or later go for 
empire, there can be no doubt what- 
ever. Already has he decreed with 
as arbitrary a recklessness as though 
he had been born to the imperial 
purple. There is no provision either 
in the constitution, or in the servile 
condition of the corps legislatif or the 
senate to prevent the Dictator from 
decreeing on, ad libitum, till the mo- 
ment he declares himself absolute 
Emperor. It is specially worthy of 
remark, that what it took the first 
Bonaparte four years to accomplish 
has been effected at a bound by his 
putative nephew. In a week Louis 
Napoleon Charles Bonaparte revo- 
lutionized more duentir. in an 
imperial sense, than his renowned 
uncle in four years, backed as he 
was by a brilliant renown as a great 
captain. Louis Napoleon Charles 
Bonaparte has a precedent for pass- 
ing off his seven millions of bits of 
paper as an already authenticated 
expression of hereditary imperialism. 
His senate is just as base and 
fawning as the senate of 1804, if not 
more so. 

It is true there has been no pre- 
text of conspiracies, as was afforded 
on the 28th February, 1804, when 
Pichegru and Georges were ar- 
rested, and when an attempt was 
made to implicate Moreau ; but with 
such ministers as Persigny, Maupas, 
and St. Arnaud, it is easy to forge 
or feign conspiracies which the de- 
luded public are only too happy to 
implicitly believe. 

t may be answered that the Dic- 
tator of France, when surrounded 
by the army on the 11th and 12th of 
the past month, might have pro- 
claimed himself, or caused himself 
to be proclaimed Emperor. The 
Féte des Aigles afforded him a fit- 
ting occasion, itis said, and he ab- 
stained. But to this it may be an- 
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swered, that he had sufficient and 
pregnant reason for delay. 

A dozen times the coup d’étét was 
tg a dozen times deferred, 
and a hundred times denied—yet it 
took place at last, on a day when it 
was as little expected as need be. So 
it will be with the empire. The ad- 
dress to the army on the 10th of the 
past month, when the conquering 
emblem was presented to the sol- 
diers, was a homage to the armed 
cohorts, a homage which they will 
pay back at interest, and at no distant 
day. When soldiers are told that 
the history of the country is their 
history—that on their success de- 
pends the fate of France, the meanest 
sutler in the camp knows the mean- 
ing of such language from a chief. 
When the Roman eagle is handed 
to the legions, and the men are told 
not to repudiate the grandeur of the 
present, or the glory of the past, 
there is an unmistakeable prestige 
presented to the vanity, the bravery, 
and the love of glory of thirty-two 
millions. When the soldiers are 
further told to resume the eagles, 
not as menace against foreign 


powers, it is pretty much as though 


you handed a sword or a musket to 
a fine spirited batch of young fellows, 
and said, ‘ Here, take these weapons, 
my fine young men, and make your- 
selves priests and men of peace. 
Remember the independence of your 
country—cherish the souvenirs of a 
heroic epoch—but, above all things, 
be passive and tranquil—be harm- 
less, gentle, peaceful, and loving, as 
so many turtle doves.’ The Dictator 
of France, though a profound hypo- 
crite, has not veiled his purpose by 
the thin disguise to which he re- 
sorted on this occasion. 

The events of this world occur 
over and over again with little vari- 
ation, and it appears to us that the 
occurrences of half a century ago 
are being travestied now. Any man 
who becomes chief of France by ir- 
regular and iniquitous means must 
give the nation freedom or military 
glory, or his seat will soon become 
too hot to holdhim. Monsieur Bo- 
naparte has destroyed the liberty of 
the country. His natural inclina- 
tion is for despotism, and that de- 
spotism must be tempered and 
gilded by military and naval suc- 
cesses, or it will become in support- 
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able, and the French will break 
their chains. We repeat, then, that 
with the subjection of the entire 
intellect of Temnee>-willi the exile 
and proscription of her poets, her 
historians, and her vhiioseuioon, 
must come the brutal empire of force 
and numbers. The representative 
of this shortlived empire will be a 
Brummagem Bonaparte, who has 
recently, of his own mere motive, 
raised the army to 400,000 men, a 
figure which it has not reached for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Even in the worst days after Fe- 
bruary, 1848, the army of France did 
notamount tomorethan368,000men, 
whereas it is now 400,000. That this 
army must by and bye become ag- 
gressive and predatory, he who runs 
may read. The camp of St. Omer or 
of Detleene may be revived in the 
month of July or August—or the 
projects against Belgium planned 
three months ago may be again 
taken up. Restrained by no scru- 
pe, held in check by no principle, 

onsieur Bonaparte will follow the 
course of his insatiable ambition. 
Made what he is by soldiers, he 
must do the bidding of soldiers to 
accomplish his destiny. It is there- 
fore the interest and the duty of 
England to slumber not, but to be 
watchful and prepared. The greatest 
military genius of modern times, 
with nearly all Europe crouching at 
his feet, was called away from the 
camp of Boulogne and the flotilla; 
but it may happen that steam pre- 
parations may be actually under- 
taken in 1852, and commence to be 
executed in this very summer or 
autumn, without interruption from 
France or from Europe. We believe 
ourselves that the advantage which 
each nation has derived from steam 
has been in exact proportion to its 
revious acquirements, and as Eng- 
and had the best ships, the best 
sailors, antecedent to the introduc- 
tion of steam, so we believe she has 
profited by steam in the ratio of her 
revious perfection. But, neverthe- 
ess, it behoves our countrymen to 
consider that though we are able to 
defeat and destroy an invading force, 
yet that the force may annoy and 
injure us in a much greater degree 
than is conceivable if we neglect 
proper and obvious precautions both 
as to army and navy. 
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A CHAIR VACANT IN EDINBURGH. 


A CHAIR vacant in Edinburgh? 
We can understand what is 
meant by a seat vacant in St. Albans, 
but we are altogether at a loss to 
comprehend what is implied in the 
statement that “a chair is vacant in 
Edinburgh.” The explanation, good 
reader, consists in this, that certain 
singular proceedings take place when 
a professorial chair is vacant in the 
metropolis of the north; and b 
giving heed to the contents of this 
paper, the mysterious processes in- 
volved in supplying such vacancies 
will be duly explained. 

Modern Athens is, for the most 
part, a dull place ; from the time that 
the sun rises behind the Calton-hill 
to that of its setting behind Costor- 
phine wood, each day is much alike 
—to-day the same as yesterday, and 
no — of to-morrow differing 
materially from its diurnal prede- 
cessors. The Union, steam - boats 
and the rail have been fast wearing 
down the angularities of Auld 
Reekie, and little is now left of the 
many idiosyncrasies that bristled on 
the surface of society in the city of 
the olden time, as luxuriously as 
quills on the vertebra of the fretful 
porcupine. Still Edinburgh has not 
altogether sunk into the monotony 
of provincialism ; there are yet func- 
tions discharged within her borders 
which mark her from other large 
towns ; and one of these is the filling 
up of the chairs of her good old Col- 
lege. When a vacancy in one of 
these is announced, the usual som- 
nolence of the City of Palaces dis- 
appears, and all is bustle, riot, din, 
and confusion— 

For then her sons in nightcap wake, 

In bedgown wake her dames. 

The patronage of the great majo- 
rity of these chairs is vested in the 
Town Council, a representative body 
composed of elements truly hetero- 
geneous. The numerical strength 
of the council is thirty-three, and at 
various periods of its history it has 
numbered amongst its members 
baronets and bakers, knights and 
knife-grinders, writers and wheel- 
wrights, advocates and architects, 
esquires and engineers, notaries and 
nobodies, publicans and printers, 
half-pay oflicers and haberdashers, 
with always a fair sprinkling of them 


Wha leather rax and draw 
O’ a’ denominations. 


Everybody pretends to despise 
the dignity of town-councillor, or 
deprecates the labour involved in 
the performance of its duties; but 
no sooner is a professorial vacuum 
announced than the magistrates, and 
those who sit in council with them, 
are compensated for previous neg- 
lect, _ they all at once become 
very important people, not only in 
their own estimation, but also very 
exalted potentates in the eyes of the 
whole community. So keen is the 
competition on such occasions, that 
it is not expected that the council 
should look abroad for the party 
best qualified for the office; it 1s 
enough if they so far yield to the 
pressure from without, as to put in 
one of the well-qualitied smailhdaies 
who are elaborately forced on their 
notice at the point of the bayonet. 
The trust exercised is a public one ; 
the public at large not only look on, 
but take part in the contest; and 
the matter being always thoroughly 
ventilated, so far as popular verbal 
discussion ‘sete padi 
enough, chair vacancies are seldom 
taken up by the newspapers), the 
general sympathies of the commu- 
nity are excited, and towards the 
conclusion, the ferment is all but 
universal. The numerous candidates 
are of course interested ; but, in ad- 
dition, each of these has his dozen 
of friends, and they in their turn 
have their scores of allies; and all 
being duly acted on by every con- 
ceivable variety of motive, each sec- 
tion commences its gyrations, and 
centrifugally transmits its motion to 
its outer circles, till nearly the whole 
intelligent population are acted on 
like dancing derveeshes, and gravitate 
in one huge dynamic mass towards 
a seething whirlpool of agitation. 

Let us suppose that the chair of 
Sanskrit has been declared vacant. 
How is the aspiring philologist to 
vault into the coveted seat? Certi- 
ficates are the fulcrum, and canvass- 
ing is the lever; or, to vary the 
figure, testimonials are the balls, 
and dunning is the gunpowder, b 
which the feat is to be accomplished. 
Every pundit, physician, lawyer, or 
divine of the least note is besieged 
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for certificates, and these are fired 
off at the council in successive vol- 
leys up to the hour of cause; and 
not content with indigenous testi- 
monials of worth, exotic laudations 
are begged, borrowed, and all but 
stolen, not only from the learned in 
continental Europe, but from the 
wise and ponderous in America, 
Africa, Asia, and Oceanica. These 
documents fly about in all direc- 
tions, and accumulate in masses of 
such terrible dimensions, that pe- 
rusal is out of the question, and 
even classification is set at defiance. 

Instead of attempting a great his- 
torical picture, filled with smoke 
and carnage, we shall in our illustra- 
tions of this matter content our- 
selves with a miniature election por- 
trait, selecting as the subject of our 
sketch Mr. Jeremiah Figs, the 
eminent drysalter and member of 
the city parliament. Mr. Figs is a 
good, easy, yet care-worn man, with 
a cadaverous visage, and a bald 
head. He is a member of a Free 
Kirk congregation, but not rabid in 
his views either of church or state, 
and was selected to represent his 
ward, not because he had ever said 
or done anything to exalt him above 
his fellows, but because nothing in 

articular could be said against him. 
Mtr. Figs has jogged on smoothly— 
he and his wife being perfectly satis- 
fied with the cognomen of Coun- 
cillor—till, in an evil hour, this same 
Sanskrit chair became vacant ; after 
which Mr. Figs’s peace by day was 
murdered, and his rest by night 
disturbed—to say nothing of inter- 
ruption to business, and merciless 
tear and wear of his door-bell. Five- 
and-twenty candidates started within 
the first eight days—they were of 
all sizes, all ages, all sects, all climes, 
and all dimensions. Poor Figs—he 
got no time to sell his wares, no 
time to mg his ledger, no time to 
caress the young Figses; and the 
hallowed hour devoted to his even- 
ing glass of toddy was ruthlessly 
invaded. Sabbath Leoae no solace, 
and kirk and market were equally 
open to intrusion. For a time Figs 
was polite, for the thing was new 
to him; by and bye he was only 
civil; then he became dry; after 
that he became distant ; and finally, 
we are afraid to say so, but it will 
out—he became tart. Oh, fie! Mr. 
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Figs, thus to demean yourself in 
the discharge of a public duty! 
Most true, excellent censor, but 
consider what our mutual friend, 
Mr. Figs, had to bear ; and that you 
may properly appreciate his trials 
and temptations, we beg of you to 
ruminate on a journal of one of his 
forenoon levees. 


Scene, Mr. Figs’s Shop. 
Enter Stout Canpipate. 

Stout Candidate. Have I the plea- 
sure of addressing Mr. Figs? 

Figs. That is my name, sir. 

S. C. And you are a member of 
the town council ? 

F. Tam. 

S. C. Then, sir, I beg to inform 
you, that I am a candidate for the 
chair of Sanskrit. I understand 
that many eminent candidates have 
started for this charge; but without 
in the slightest degree disparaging 
any one of them, I must state that 
my claims on your attention are of 
avery peculiar order. I have long 
sojourned in Oriental regions, and 
have by continued verbal exercise 
made myself conversant with the 
principal living tongues. I have not 
contented myself with acquiring any 
one group of languages, but have 
studied Indo-Germanic, Semitic, 
Malayian, African, and American 
tongues. Comparative philology, 
sir, has been my leading object of 
research. Just allow me to point 
out what can be made of that noble 
section of human inquiry. There is 
number one, a cardinal with which, I 
presume, you are perfectly familiar; 
observe the analogy that subsists 
in the expression of that important 
monosyllable in various dialects :— 
English, One. | Icelandic, Kinn. 
Sanskrit, Sika. | Danish, Een. 
Persian, Yika. | Russian, Odin. 
Greek, Heis. | Frse, Aen. 
Latin, Unus.| Welsh, Un. 
Dutch, Een. | Scotch, Ane. 


Isn’t it wonderful, sir, these 
analogies? Does it not prove that 
the confusion at Babel, although a 
severe dispensation, did not alto- 
gether obliterate the ancient land- 
marks of human speech? But I 
will not occupy your valuable time, 
Mr. Figs; I'll just, with your per- 
mission, leave you a copy of my 
certificates, and you can peruse 
them at your leisure. You will see 
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at once they are not got-up docu- 
ments, but the voluntary, deliberate 
opinions of parties qualified to judge. 
Good morning Mr. Figs. 


Enter Tux Cannrpate. 
Introductory portion as before. 
Thin Candidate. I ama candidate 

for the Sanskrit chair, Mr. Figs. I 
am as familiar with Sanskrit as I 
am with my mother-tongue; but 
I should not venture to solicit your 
suffrage on such narrow grounds—for 
Ihave made all languages my study. 

Figs. Can you give the name of 
any one word in ten languages? 

Thin C. My dear sir, any school- 
boy can do that. The thing is to 
carry out the analogies between any 
two languages. For instance, Tur- 
ner, in his Comparative Grammar 
has adduced two hundred examples 
of affinities between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Laplandic. Why, 
Mr. Figs, I could give you and the 
town-council five eek There 
is asack of beans lying outside your 
counter: take you out a bean for 
every analogy that I give you, and 
count the beans, and you will find 
when I am done that you have 
turned over many hundred beans. 
Mr. Figs, I don’t wish to be vain- 
glorious, but I'll tell you in con- 
fidence what has been the result of 
my investigations. As the Lap- 
landic is a branch of the Hunnish 
stock, which came latest into Europe, 
its affinities with the Saxon indicate 
a consanguinity from primeval an- 
cestry 

Figs. Really, sir. 

Thin C. Ah! I see; I am tres- 
assing on your time. But don’t 
elieve anything that I have said 

simply on my own testimony. Pray 
look at my certificates. 

Enter Tati Canprpare. 

Tall C. I have called, Mr. Figs, 
in order that you may put any 
ae to me regarding my quali- 

cations for the chair. It is better 

that you should mention to me any 
point on which you require informa- 
tion, than that I should intrude on 
you with general disquisition. 

Figs. Well; do you know any- 
thing besides the Sanskrit. 

Tall. C. Yes, I know the Persian, 
Coptic, Teutonic, Sclavonian, Bis- 
cayen, Finnish, to say nothing of 
European tongues; and having been 
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ten years in a dungeon at Bokhara, 
whither I went to cultivate a know- 
ledge of living Orientalism, I do 
think I have some claims on the 
electors. You see, also, that I want 
an eye—regular ophthalmia, caught 
at Beyrout. I make no decided 
claim on that ground, but I think it 
is right to mention it, as if other 
things were found to be equal, the 
fact of my being a martyr of science 
ought to weigh in my favour. I 
shall say no more, as my certificates 
will explain more than I can venture 
to affirm in behalf of myself. 
Enter SHort CanvipAte. 

Short C. I shall not detain you 
three minutes, Mr. Figs. Philology 
is a broad study, and the man who 
solicits your vote merely because he 
is famihar with Sanskrit grammar, 
deals a heavy blow and sore dis- 
couragement to learning. I stand 
here ready, able, and willing to pre- 
lect on Sanskrit, and its cognate and 
allied relations to Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, Abyssinian, Old 
Pheenician, and Ethiopic. And, sir, 
I do not present you with mere 
words—here is my Universal Gram- 
mar, and here are my testimonials, 
Judge for yourself. 

Enter Dank CanDIpATE. 

Dark C. Mr. Figs, I don’t profess 
to be a Polyglot, but what I know, 
I know. lan teach in the Persi- 
Arabic, or Devanagari characters ; 
and I can instruct my students in 
the Naski for printing, or the Zalik, 
for writing ; if they want Hindus- 
tani, they shall have the initial, 
medial and final forms inculcated 
with scrupulous exactness. And 
even as to Sanskrit itself I am not a 
mere alphabet man; I can give them 
illustrations of the Shloka, otherwise 
called the Anushtubh metre, in the 
highest degree of purity. But not 
to enlarge, here is a lad at the door 
with a portable conveyance, contain- 
ing copies of my Dictionary and of 
my certificates. Do me the favour 
to glance at the one, and the obliga- 
tion to peruse the other. 

Enter Farr Canpipate. 

Fair C. Now, Mr. Figs, one word 
with you. Iam a candidate for this 
chair ; but let there be no mistake 
as to the ground on which I stand. 
Tam not a syllable-splitter, a vowel- 
analyzer, a diphthong-joiner, a voca- 
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ble-monger, or word-catcher, or an 

thing so paltry, despicable, and ped- 
dling as that sort of thing. it is 
with language as developing thought 
—glorious, soul-upheaving, heaven- 
descending, go-a-head thought—that 
I desire to hold forth on Sanskrit. 
I leave the old rags, bones, bone- 
dust, brick, mortar, hay, stubble, 
straw, and refuse of mere words, to 
perish with those who use them. I 
abhor and will have none of them: 
they are a delusion and a snare, an 
invention of the enemy of progress, 
and must infallibly retard human 
improvement. If you elect me, re- 
collect I give you fair warning, I 
shall use Sanskrit exactly as the 
builders did the scaffolding of the 
Scott monument, namely, as the 
means of rearing the temple; and 
thus shall I avoid the common error 
of mistaking the framework for 
the edifice, the hat-box for the hat. 
There are my certificates, Mr. Figs ; 
and there is a girl with an empty 
vessel, wishing to buy something of 
you. Prayattendtoher. I havea 
warm mouth towards the soda water 
in your window, but as it would look 
like bribery and corruption to buy any- 
thing of you, I must go somewhere 
else for the refreshment of my frame. 


The stream of candidates conti- 
nues to flow on, but as they are 
twenty-five in number, and as con- 
siderable sameness obtains in the 
style of their addresses, it is not 
necessary that we should quote any 
further specimens of their oral dis- 
sertations. But, towards sunset two 
other personages wait on Mr. Figs, 
whose aspects are so marked that 
we cannot omit notice of them. Mr. 
Figs is at his day-book, plying hard 
to make up for lost time, when an 
ominous visage peers at him through 
the railings of his desk. It is the 
countenance of a man who looks like 
a murderer; and in this melo-dra- 
me age we all know what consti- 

utes the sanguinary physiognomy : 
black matted = A a sm aad 
member, diseased blue eyes, a faded 
hat with shabby crape, make up the 
cephalic portion; while a white great 
coat, with large capes, (such as Kean 
wore at Drury Lane,) and a blud- 
geon, complete the entire figure. 

‘What about this chair?’ asks the 
man like a murderer, gruffly. 
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Mr. Figs starts from his three- 
legged stool as a persecuted antelope 
might be expected to do. 

‘There’s but one person fit for it,’ 
continues Cain, ‘and that’s Tommy 
Richardson. You'd better take care 
what you are about.’ 

‘Have you got his certificates?’ 
asks the drysalter, timidly. 

‘ All in good time. Mind, I have 
told you he is the fittest man.’ 

And so the man like a murderer 
casts a malignant glance at poor 
Figs, and giving his bludgeon a sig- 
nificant twirl, he takes his leave. 
Now, what has such an individual 
to do with the chair of Sanskrit ? 
Nothing directly, but something in- 
directly; and be it known that if 
all mankind only interfered in mat- 
ters in which they are directly con- 
cerned, the business of this world 
would be very differently conducted 
from what it is. Tommy Richard- 
son is a poor devil scholar, and has 
sunk into debt; he has no more 
chance of the Sanskrit chair than 
he has of the imperial throne of 
Russia; but he throws out the idea 
as a straw to his creditors; and the 
man like a murderer, who stands to 
Tommy in the interesting relation 
of money-lender, and who has in 
vain tried Tommy with the horrors 
of the Canongate Gaol, catches at 
the University appointment as a 
forlorn hope, which, if it succeeds, 
may repay his capital with interest, 
simple and compound; and if fail, 
makes him no worse. 

But another form stands before 
Mr. Figs’s desk—it is a pale, mild 
face, that now diffidently lifts its 
eyes on the councillor. 

‘ Please, sir, when is the Sanskrit 
chair to be filled up?’ 

That voice and that face! They 
send a thrill through the whole man 
of the councillor, and he urbanely 
names the day, big with his peace 
and the fate of the four-and-twenty 
losing candidates. Is it lover, 
brother, or friend, that that pure, 
gentle woman is interested in? No 
matter, he is a happy dog who has a 
place in her sympathies. 

At last the weary day hasanend, and 
Figs goes into his back parlour for 
supper and repose, but tortured and 
worried with his numerous assailants, 
he has no appetite for solid or fluid 
nutriment, and he drags his ener- 
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vated frame into bed. Sleep will 
not visit his eyes, and slumber re- 
fuses to close his eye-lids—he tosses 
and tumbles in vain, and hears eve 
hour in succession, till at lengt 
Morpheus takes pity on the jaded 
drysalter, and grants him a modicum 
of repose. But, ah! horror! What 
is that! Figs starts from his brief 
snooze, and looking up in mortal 
agony, beholds the terrible form of 
the man like a murderer bending 
over him. Figs screams in fright, 
and covers himself; while Mrs. 
Figs, who, like Lady Macbeth, sees 
none of the airy phantoms that dis- 
turb her lord, soothes him again into 
reluctant slumber. The young lady 
with the pale, mild face, is now the 
ascending figure in the vision of the 
councillor—she smiles upon him, 
and stretches forth her lily white 
hand. Figs, although an elder of 
the Free Kirk, is human, and he 
clasps the tapering fingers that hang 
from that snowy arm—but touch 
dispels the gossamer illusion, and 
Figs finds that he is squeezing 
the ichorous digits of his wedded 
spouse. 

Two months before the Sanskrit 
chair is filled up! Alexander Sel- 
kirk did not watch more earnestly for 
a sail off Juan Fernandez than Figs 
longed for the appointed day. The 
five-and-twenty candidates call and 
re-call; their friends call and re- 
call; the man like a murderer, and 
the lady with the pale, mild face— 
call; every body calls. People who 
never knew Figs before, make his ac- 
quaintance with wonderful celerity, 
while those who had dropped ac- 
quaintance renew their intimacy in 
a singularly mysterious way. Figs 
is besieged, beleaguered, attacked, 
circumvallated in every possible 
direction— all human intercourse 
degenerates into ignoble canvassing 
for this ill-fated chair. Does a form, 
known or unknown, darken his 
counter with its shadow, it is in con- 
nexion with the Sanskrit vacancy ; 
conversation may begin about Louis 
Napoleon, the Derby Ministry, the 
age of the moon, or the price of gas 
shares, but begin with “an it likes, 
it ends with the eastern nuisance. 
Figs cannot stand with his brother 
elders at the church plate of a Sun- 
day—he cannot walk in the Queen’s 
Park, or promenade on Leith Pier, 
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but the hated subject is obtruded on 
him. Even in his own family he 
cannot command silence on the 
dreaded topic, for Mrs. Figs was set 
upon at a tea-party with a view to 
the swaying of her husband; and 
the eldest Miss F., who takes -~ 
lessons in music at a boarding-school, 
has also been tampered with so 
successfully, that the young minx 
twice attempted to cajole her pa into 
voting for a given private of the 25th 
regiment. 

And then there are the certificates 
—like the men who went to St. 
Ives, each having an ass, and each 
ass a sack, so each candidate has six 
sets of certificates, and each set has 
an appendix, and each appendix a 
su lean thew form a vertical 
pile underneath Figs’s book-case 
that threatens to rival Melville’s 
monument in stature. These certi- 
ficates must be explored some day— 
there are Davy lamps for coal-pits, 
but where, oh! where, are the illu- 
minating guides that are to conduct 
the inquiring soul of Figs through a 
ton of testimonials? Figs one day 
happily bethinks himself of Provost 
Pawkie—he was in the council for 
thirty years, and yet survives— 
ee must have passed ship-loads 
of certificates through his hands, and 
so Figs resolves on consulting him. 

* Read through a barrowful o’ tes- 
timonials !’ exclaims the ex-function- 
ary, ‘wha ever heard the like o’ 
that? Ye may as weel eat up ane 
o’ the Earl o’ Eglintoun’s prize 
oxes, beginning wi’ the horns. Ye’ve 
seen Leith races?’ (Figs nods and 
mutters something about the sins of 
youth.) ‘ Weel, five-and-twenty 
naigs start in the course; by and bye, 
this ane fa’s ahint, then that ane, 
and sae on, till oot o’ the haill lot, 
the race lies amongst some four or 
five. Tak my advice, let the San- 
skrit neebors do the same, and then 
look at the certificates of the half 
dizzen that are foremost during the 
last week.’ 

Figs follows this advice, and re- 
jects testimonials by the hundred- 
weight, and then proceeds to ex- 
amine the documents of the ‘ fore- 
most half dizzen.’ 


No. CCL.—Seventh Series. 
[TRANSLATION, ] 


The Lama of Khan Khi Ischbd- 
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hoodah, to the Great Lamas of the 
Western World, in Edinburgh, 
with benign benediction. May 
the moon shine clear on the 
path of our western brothers, and 
may their felicity last while the 
Ganga and Jamuna flow down- 
wards! The Lama whose name is 
Zurababel Vocable hath eaten rice 
with us, and is a good man. He 
hath a cunning knowledge of our 
tongue; and, albeit, the Sutras of 
Panini are dark oracles to the 
wisest, and that one hundred and 
also forty of our ancient scribes have 
tried to cast sunshine on the same, 
yet have they failed; but the Lama 
Vocable has not failed, for he can 
read the Sutras, and extract the fine 
wisdom that is there. May he stand 
high in the prescience of the western 
Lamas, and reach the top of that 
mountain he soars toseek. Buddah! 


No. CCCX.—Third Part. 
[ TRANSLATION. ] 


The Mandarin Howqua having 
renounced Kwanfootse, although 


yet a worshipper in the Temple of 


enan, desireth peace with all men, 
and salutes the mandarins of the 
great Victoria! The Mandarin 
Fitzverb was a captive in Shangar, 
but redeemed by the great Akbar, 
as being one who lifted not the 
sword. He can speak the language 
of the celestial kingdom, (which is 
the centre and glory of the earth,) 
and knoweth the Khirad Afroz, 
the Bagh O Bahar, the Baital 
Pachisi, and other books, which 
make men shine with knowledge. 
The Mandarins would do well to 
exalt Fitzverb. 


No. DXLVITI.~Appendiz. 
[TRANSLATION, ] 

Mahammed Ibrahim, of Benares, 
protests, in sight of sun, moon, and 
stars, that Effendi MacMood has 
the books of the East at his finger- 
ends, and by this Ibrahim does not 
merely mean Khulasat un-nasaih, 
that is, the Essence of Counsels, 
which makes the Shadra laugh and 
Brahmins weep, but he also knows 
page by page the Epics of the Ramay- 
ana and Mahabharata, the Fables of 
Hitopadesha, the Laws of Manu, and 
the ne Munshi. Who, there- 
fore, fitter for a Rabbi of eastern lin- 
guistry ? 
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No. MDCCCXXXVII.—First 
Series. 

I took the Sheikh, John Cam Isis 
O’Honey (for so he said he was 
among his own people), to be an evil 
spirit, when I first rubbed beards 
with him, so manifold were his 
words. If lifted to the pachilik 
that he seeks, may I live to smoke 
with him. ine AMMAN, 

Sheikh of Whampoa. 

Figs flings the certificates from 
him in despair, and gives up all 
hope of being able to decide as to 
the qualifications of the different 
candidates, and leaving him in this 
state of mind, we shall peep into the 
committee-room of one of the ex- 
pectant professors. 

The committee is composed of all 
conditions of men, every sort of 
mental dexterity being requisite in 
canvassing. Lists of the councillors 
are spread out before them, as well 
as separate lists of the victims to be 
watched by the different members 
of the committee. Eight candidates, 
it seems, are to be proposed, and 
that involves seven divisions in the 
council. Well, then, those who will 
not give first votes, let them give 
second; if not second, third ; if not 
third, fourth; and so on. In ecaleu- 
lating chances, the doctrine of per- 
mutation comes into rapid play, and 
the game of course consists in keep- 
ing A, B, C, or D, well up through 
certain dangerous intermediate 
stages ; as, if flung at the fifth vote, 
of course there is no chance at the 
seventh, although, if ferried over the 
cinque point, triumph at the last 
might be certaia. 

Chairman. A man for the fifth 
vote—a man there, otherwise we're 
done. 

A Voice. Figs, the drysalter, has 
not declared. 

Chairman. Bombard him to the 
death. Who is his minister ? 

A V. Ephraim Smothertext. 

C. Set upon him. Who is his 
doctor ? 

A V. Anthony Opodeldoe. 

C. Set upon him. Who is his 
lawyer? 

A. V. Six-and-eight Jamie. 

C. Set upon him. Who is his 
familiar spirit ? 

A V. Johnnie Scrimp, the brush- 
maker. 
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C. Set upon him. Who are his 
chief customers P 

A V. We'll have to find out. 

C. Aye, do; and set upon them, 
and upon all his belongings, to the 
fourth generation. 

Our peep into the committee-room 
will explain a tornado of influences 
to which poor Figs is exposed and 
which bewilder him more than ever. 
His minister wants a man sound on 
the Maynooth grant; his doctor 
wants one who knows natural sci- 
ence; his lawyer wants a gentleman; 
his familiar spirit wants a noncon- 
formist; and in short, every new 
caller has a new want. Figs bolts 
himself into his back shop, and 
denies himself to all mankind; and 
after sundry communings with his 
brother councillors, he makes up his 
mind as to his vote, but keeping his 
decision to himself, nobody knows 
how he is to act till the day of elec- 
tion arrives. That wished-for day 
at last comes; Figs dons his Sab- 
bath coat, and marches manfully to 
the Royal Exchange. Every door 
and window has its expectant groups, 
some raised by hope, othersdepressed 
by fear, and a third class puzzled as 
to what they should expect. Figs, 
stolid as his own mahogany ruler, 
passes through amongst them, and 
defies the most daring to foretell 
how he will vote. The lady with 
the pale mild face casts on him an 
Seoiniog look, and the man like a 
murderer gives him a thundering 
slap on the shoulder, and again tells 
him, in a fierce voice, to ‘mind what 
he is about.’ The council chamber 
is crammed to suffocation ; the votes 
are called, and then—all is over. 

But Figs is now to learn a lesson 
—he walked in a great man, he 
comes out a small one. His great- 
ness was relative, not positive: the 
battle has been lost and won, and he 
must return to his primitive seclu- 
sion till some other crisis draws him 
forth. There be men who but one 
brief hour before would have em- 
braced, hugged, shaken both hands, 
all but kissed him; but now they 
are not sure if they ever saw Figs 
before in their mortal lives, and they 
grudge a nod, in case there should 
be any mistake. Even the lady 
with the mild pale face looks coldly 
at him, although he gave two votes 
for her candidate; and as for the 
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man like a murderer, he stands be- 
hind a policeman, and shakes the 
terrible akan with a significance 
more significant than ever. 

Never mind, Figs. It is the way 
of the world. Emperors, kings, 
cardinals, have all met similar re- 
turns, and the same system of in- 
gratitude and indifference will con- 
tinue to be practised till the end of 
time. 


We have now given our fun, let 
us conclude with our philosophy. 
If such scenes are enacted in regard 
to the collation of professorial chairs 
in the University of Edinburgh, why 
should not the patronage be trans- 
ferred into other hands? Simply, 
we answer, because with all the 
faults of the council, we do not know 
into whose hands the trust could be 
better committed. If the power 
were given to the professors them- 
selves, they would elect their own 
friends ace Aor al as self-electing 
bodies have notoriously been known 
to do in all ages ; and if it were as- 
sumed by government, politics would 
soon be found the predominating 
element in filling up vacancies. 
The Edinburgh parliament is a 
triennial one; their constituents are 
upwards of six thousand strong, 
and if improper persons are re- 
turned to the council board, Modern 
Athens has itself to blame. If the 
community will leave the municipal 
elections in the hands of cliques, 
they must take unto themselves the 
odium that accrues from the no- 
minees of those cliques mismanaging 
the patronage of the university. It 
is not possible to corrupt thirty-three 
individuals, indiscriminately chosen 
from all classes of the population, 
and this because they are most 
thoroughly under the influence of 
public opinion; while on the other 
Sond, we know that public opinion 
cannot always act on a cabinet or a 
senatus academicus. Moreover, let 
us take actual results, and we shall 
find that few incompetent men have 
been put into chairs, and still fewer 
really great men have been kept 
out of them. The councillors have 
their faults; but have not candidates 
and their friends also got theirs? 
Have not the canvassing and cer- 
tificate systems been carried into 
absurd excess? Is not quantity, 
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not quality, of laudation thrust on 
the patrons? Are not certificates 
granted from mere friendship, and 
not on public grounds? Are not 
the mass of certificates disingenuous, 
the same person giving testimonials 
to different candidates, and in most 
eases putting forward strong points, 
and keeping back weak ones? In 
short, is there not much that is un- 
justifiable in the whole method by 
which the claims of candidates are 
urged on public notice? But yet 
here again the question suggests 
itself, how are those evils to be re- 
medied ? Canvassing and certificates 
are not bad in themselves, it is only 
their abuse that is to be guarded 
against; and we may perhaps be 
allowed to indicate some alterations 
which might tend to remove certain 
of these abuses. For example, we 
would suggest that those person 
giving more than one certificate 
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should have their statements tho- 
roughly sifted; and that those who 
do not declare expressly or by im- 
plication, that they, if electors them- 
selves, would vote for the subject 
of their certificate, should at once 
be set down as playing fast and 
loose both with candidates and pa- 
trons, and their evidence cast aside. 
In fine, the lay patrons of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh should be more 
active in looking out for proper 
candidates for its chairs; and the 
friends of the candidates should 
be more modest in the statement of 
their claims; and finally, the can- 
vassing armies should be less vehe- 
ment in the prosecution of their 
warfare. As matters are at present 
conducted, they verge so closely on 
the ludicrous, that those conversant 
with the inner machinery of the 
system will not deem some hint on 
the subject inappropriate. 


MORE MARINE STORES. 
Tue Narke. 


Keprideg ce eurrepvact mapa mAEupaic ixarepOev 
Apouupor’ Tay i Teg exubavoee TeAaGcaG, 

Aurika ot pedewy o8ivoc eaBecer, ev Ce ot aipa 
Tnyvurat, dvd’ ire yuia gepav Sbvar’, adda ot ax} 
ka papatyopevoio TapteTat ddporve Naoxy. 


BESIDES those Sicarian Skate 
which formed the subject of our 
last memoir, there is one of much 
smaller dimensions, but of power 
far more marvellous than theirs, 
which, long before the Leyden 
phials were invented, or the prin- 
ciples of electricity understood, had 
pressed this redoubtable agent into 
its service, and was wont to give 
practical lessons in the science to all 
who did not object to the charge. 
The peculiar powers of this fish are 
alluded to or commemorated at 
length by very ancient writers. 
Plato has somewhere compared So- 
erates to a Narke, from that sage’s 
well-known capabilities of electrify- 
ing his auditory; and the achieve- 


* The others are the Silurus of the Niger and N 


Opr1an, Lib. IT. 


ments of the numb-fish are detailed 
by Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, 
Pliny, lian, Athenzus, and Galen. 
There are indeed two or three other 
fish possessed of the like Galvanic 
properties; but these being exotic, 
did not come under the observation 
of the ancients, so that the thrilling 
interest they took in the Narke was 
undivided with any competitor.* 
What gave this fish its electric pro- 
perties was of course fora long time 
a matter of vague conjecture only. 
Galen, in his Treatise on Respira- 
tion, accounts for it, as the candi- 
date for the medical diploma in 
Moliére’s Medecin malgré lui ac- 
counts for the stupefying effects of 
opium, who being asked why it 


ile, a fish approaching the salmon 


tribe in many of its characters ; the Indian Sword fish, the round prickly Diodon, 
inflated specimens of which are so familiar to every eye ; and the Gymnotus electricus, 
against which in South America it is usual, previous to fording rivers where they 
are known to abound, to drive in a number of wild horses to bear the brunt of the 
first electric charge, which disables many, and kills some outright, and before the 
exploded Gymnoti are ready to give a second shock, the convoy has passed the ford 
in safety. 
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makes people sleep, responds, Quia 
est in eo virtus dormitiva; so Galen 
gravely tells us the Torpedo affects 
by a torporific action peculiar to it- 
self! Ofall ancient speculations that 
of the Arabian physician, Averr- 
hoes, comes nearest to the right ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. He 
says, ‘The power which this fish pos- 
sesses of affecting the skin, is of a 
kind analogous to that by which the 
magnet acts upon steel; and as 
magnetism is close akin to, if not 
identical with electricity, this comes 
very near the truth, and is, in fact, 
an anticipation of Dr. Bancroft’s 
suspicion of the identity of the elec- 
tric fluid, and that of the Narke, 
fully confirmed afterwards by Mr. 
Walsh in his experiment at La Ro- 
chelle.* Singular as is the pheno- 
menon of such a power residing in a 
fish, the absolute control which the 
creature has of using, or forbearing 
to use it, is not less remarkable. It 
is well known by experimenters 
that unless the Narke be in a com- 
municative frame of mind, as well 
as body, tease and torment as they 
may, she will ‘die and make no 
sign.’ In our own person, we could 


never obtain a shock, though very 


desirous of the favour, whilst 
many lazzaroni friends who did not 
seek it, often had their arms ‘asto- 
nished’ (the word is Reaumur’s) for 
a whole day after lugging one on 
board. That she can transmit an 
electric shock from the depth of the 
sea via the net which encloses her, 
and numb the arm of the sturdy 
fisherman in the boat, so as to cause 
him to let it fall, as originally stated 
by Oppian, still continues, as it was 
in Redi’s days, to be the concurrent 
testimony of Mediterranean fisher- 
men. The strongest-armed lazzaroni 
will relate that sometimes in pulling 
up several Narkes together, he has 
felt rheumatism in the shoulders all 
that day. As for what A£lian’s re- 
spectable mother told her over-cre- 
dulous son when a boy, and he relates 
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for fact when a man, viz., that water 
in which numb-fish have been kept 
becomes electric, resting upon no 
other than that good old lady’s au- 
thority, may at least be deemed a 
doubtful fact. Different authors 
have described the sensations of a 
shock from the Narke differently. 
Oppian compares it to the distress 
of a man ‘labouring under an op- 
pressive lethargy ; struggling in the 
adamantine chains of nightmare— 
trying to extricate himself, but un- 
able to stir a finger.’ Redi thus 
records his personal experience of 
its effects :—* I had scarcely secured 
the fish, and held it tight in my 
hand, when an uneasy tingling sen- 
sation, at first confined to the part, 
but afterwards spreading up the 
whole arm to the shoulder, compelled 
me soon to relinquish my hold.’ 
Reaumur reports ‘the numbness 
produced by the Narke to be quite 
unlike that produced by any other 
known agency.’ ‘One feels,’ says 
he, ‘ throughout the whole extent of 
the arm a kind of astonishment (ux 
espece d’étonnement) impossible to 
describe, but which, as far as sensa- 
tions admit of comparison, is not 
unlike that painful one experienced 
when the ‘ funny-bone’ of the elbow 
has been struck smartly by some- 
thing hard.’ 

When the torpedo is disposed to 
act he furnishes, to a careful ob- 
server, the following premonitory 
indications of his intentions. The 
back, which—unlike that of the cat 
—is gibbous and raised when he is 
in good humour, flattens as he waxes 
angry, till the convex surface, gra- 
fear drawn in, becomes at length 
slightly concave; and at the same 
time the eyes, remarkably prominent 
during the repose of the creature, 
are retracted into the orbits: this is 
the precursory signal that the phials 
of his wrath are about to be dis- 
charged; the shock instantly follows, 
and the fish as instantly swells out 
again, recovering its usual form, 


* Having mounted a circle of his friends upon glass stools, and taken other neces- 
sary precautions to isolate them properly, he stirred up the ire of the Narke by 
poking him about, and then applied the connecting wires ; the aura traversed along 
the line, and gave each friend standing at the table a conclusive and satisfactory 


shock. 


But though the near affinity of the battery of this Ray with an ordinary 


galvanic battery is thus apparent, it is a singular circumstance that no sparks have 
been as yet elicited from the body of the fish, and that even whilst this is in action 
light bodies suspended near are not repelled, as, under the same circumstances, 
they would be over a Leyden jar, an electric machine, or a horse-shoe magnet. 
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attack. These shocks follow in 
rapid succession; he sometimes in- 
flicts forty or fifty broadsides in the 
course of one minute, and they are 
sufficiently powerful to destroy, as 
by lightning, small animals exposed 
to their influence. Reaumur put a 
duck and a Narke into the same 
vessel of water, covered with a cloth 
to prevent the bird using its wings. 
In a few hours he found the duck 
dead, foudroyé by repeated shocks 
of the enemy. 

This electric property of the narke 
suggested to ancient practitioners 
the idea of trying its oleae in the 
eure of headache and in painful 
nervous affections, applied epidermi- 
cally; and Dr. Galen, who seems to 
have been a strong hommopathist, 
advises the numb-fish (which he 
erroneously supposed to retain some 
electrical virtue after death and 
stewing) as a dish to paralytic pa- 
tients, with a view to cure their 
numbness; no doubt on the similia 
similibus principle. The electric 
apparatus is concisely described by 
Cuvier. It seems, by his account, 
to consist of a series of honeycomb 
cells filled with mucus, abundantl 
supplied with nerves from the eighth 
pair situated between the gills and 
the head of the fish. ‘L’espace 
entre les pectorales et la téte, et les 
branchies, est rempli de chaque 
coté par un appareil extraordinaire, 
formé de petits tubes membraneux 
serrés les uns contre les autres; 
comme des rayons d’abeilles; sub- 
divisés par des diaphragmes hori- 
zontaux, en petites cellules, pleins 
de mucosité, animés par des nerfs 
abondants qui viennent de la huit- 
iéme paire.’ 

So much for the offensive appara- 
tus of some particular skates. Be- 
fore dismissing the family, however, 
we have a few words to say concern- 
ing the uses made by man of their 
defensive armour or hides. These, 
as we have already noticed, are both 
hard and rough. The uneven sur- 
face, says Pliny, fits them admirably 
for the purposes of polishing ivo 
and wood, nay, even steel itself; 
nor, since his days, has any better 


The Narke. 


generally to prepare for a new 
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substitute superseded their employ- 
ment. The coarser grained Fides 
are extensively used abroad to cover 
trunks. The Turks make sword 
scabbards with that of another. 
There is one familiar to all eyes— 
that which, painted blue or green, 
still enshrines grandpapa’s minia- 
ture likeness in its frame, and encases 
grandmamma’s spectacles. This is 
what that arch-rogue, Mr. Jenkin- 
son, palmed off upon Moses Prim- 
rose’s inexperience as the true, 
whereas, it is only the false, sha- 
green; and as the lively green 
of the article is still in commerce to 
impose upon the greenness of youth, 
and as Mr. Jenkinson has left plenty 
of successors, the following extract 
from M. Lacepéde may be of service 
to the ignorant and can do the better 
informed no harm :— 


There are two sorts of shagreen in 
commerce, says that gentleman; one 
very valuable, and seldom offered for 
sale ; the other (Mr. Jenkinson’s variety) 
of little value, and common in the 
market. The first is furnished by a 
skate, the other by a shark. Any one 
who knows the skin of the ‘Squale rous- 
sette’ must be aware that true shagreen, 
which sometimes passes under this 
name, could not in fact be made from 
that fish’s hide, inasmuch as it presents 
much larger and rounder tubercles on 
its surface than those on that of the 
Roussette. It was therefore certain, con- 
tinues Mr. L., whatever this might be, 
that veritable shagreen was not derived 
from this fish. As there was, then, a 
mystery purposely made by our neigh- 
bours in England, from whence we 
obtained our supplies, respecting the fish 
that furnished a production in such 
esteem and of such commercial import- 
ance, I set myself carefully to examine 
the various imports of unprepared hides 
as they were brought over from England, 
and though I never yet was able to get 
a complete integument, yet after some 
trouble I assured myself that these skins 
were the spoils of some enormous skate, 
and I ascertained afterwards that the 
individual to which they belonged was 
the Ray Sephin, an inhabitant of the 
Red Sea ;* but as it is fair to presume 
that this Ray exists in all seas of the 
same latitude, I hope that our naviga- 
tors, availing themselves of this inform- 
ation, will henceforth procure these skins 
direct, and save us in future the expense 


* The Red Sea swarms with divers kinds of huge sharks and skate. Of the latter 
it possesses several species peculiar to itself. The Sephin is one of its own children. 
This fish possesses a weapon at the base of the tail, similar to and as formidable as 


that of the sea eagle itself. 
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ofa tribute we have hitherto been obliged 
to pay to foreign industry. 

All Skate is eatable, but not all 
equally good: the flesh of most 
kinds is perhaps a little too firm to 
be very digestible; in some species 
it has a strong rank smell. To get 
rid of this, and of the over rigidity of 
the flesh, it is usual to keep it for 
some days, and to bestow sund 
washings upon it, to make it aaa 
able for culinary purposes. Though 
one species at least is entered by 
Galen in his treatise on aliments, 
and particularly recommended as 
agreeable in flavour, and light of di- 
gestion, and though probably many 
more were known and served in the 
cuisine bourgeoise of respectable Ro- 
man families, it was too common for 
epicures to write about ; and Apicius 
accordingly does not vouchsafe a 
single receipt; so true is it that 
fashionable palates in all ages could 
never relish? inexpensive luxuries 
within every plebeian’s reach. 

What must be sought, and dearly 
bought, 

Scari and swans, we prize ; 

While skate and goose, in vulgar use, 

Men utterly despise. 

Thus wrote Ausonius in his day, 
and soit isin our own. Vast quan- 
tities of Skate are consumed every- 
where, particularly in France; yet 
it is a fish that seldom finds its way 
to great tables. That people of dainty 
diners and nation of cooks serve it 
but in two ways—either fried in 
black butter, or else boiled, with 
white. Mr. Soyer, in his five hun- 
dred pages of closely-printed gour- 
mandise, adds nothing new, nor 
bestows upon the great Ray family 
a single comment of his own. Yet 
in spite of aristocratic obloquy, all 
who are not Aristos are much in- 
debted to Skate, particularly to some 
species, for the tens of thousand 
mouths they daily fill with good 
wholesome aliment. The kinds Pas- 
tinace Batis, or common Skate (off 
which fifty persons may occasionally 
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dine), the Homelyn, the Thornback, 
the Oxyrinchus, a very large species, 
which brings over Frenchmen in 
shoals to Plymouth, to purchase and 
carry away in wet sand for friends 
across the water, are all as merito- 
rious fish as most of those brought 
into our markets: not for invalids, 
sensualists, or epicures, but for clean 
tongues, healthy stomachs, and pa- 
lates unvitiated by excess.* 

Notwithstanding the silence of 
Apicius, the Narke was in consider- 
able repute at inferior tables, as unay 
be inferred from the cook skops at 
Pompeii, where it occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the illustrated bill 
of fare, painted on the walls, and 
was no doubt largely eaten, as it is 
to this day in Tekes, amongst a 
certain class of customers. 

The liver of most of these fish is 
a great delicacy, and is in fact the 
proper sauce for the Ray itself; we 
regret therefore that it is now so sel- 
dom to be met with. The days are 
coming, we fear, when fish liver will 
be as expensive as Perigord goose 
liver, and only accessible to the rich, 
who will then find out its merits. 
Already in the country cods are so 
often sold amerced of this viscus, 
that the notion begins to prevail in 
inland places that they really have 
no liver; and now that the experi- 
ment of extracting oil from the 
skate is coming into fashion, rustics 
seldom get a bit of it, even for a gar- 
nish. Verily, if chemists will persist 
in Heliogabalizing fish at this rate, 
there will soon be no fish livers at 
all. But the worst remains to be 
told. Skate oil, excellent as long as 
it is incorporated in the liver, spoils 
shortly after removal. This fact, 
we hope, will soon become generally 
known, for just at present it is re- 
tailed in inferior country drug shops, 
where cheap and nasty medicines 
are kept. Te is sold to the poor at 
about half the price of cod oil, but 
so rank, turbid, and offensive is it, 
that even their stomachs cannot be 


* Shakespere makes his immortal knight speak very disparagingly of a fish diet : 
‘Thin drink doth s0 overcool their blood, and making many fish meals, that they 
fall into a kind of male greensideness, and then when they marry they get wenches,’ &e. 


—(Henry IV., Part I.) 


Soyer, we observe, without adopting Falstaff’s notion of 


the unwholesomeness of fish, reiterates, and so corroborates of course ‘the curious 
circumstance’ printed in italics: ‘There is a curious circumstance,’ writes this great 
artiste, ‘ which has been observed to happen to the animate part of the creation 
which draw their nutriment from fish, as birds, and the human race, that they 
produce more females while doing so than males.’—Soxer’s Modern English Housewife. 
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coaxed into bearing it long. One 
phial will produce such nausea, that 
even if the patient had any remains 
of appetite before, it will remove 
them, and render his anorexia com- 
plete. 

The Narke Skate vary much in 
size; those eaten at Naples are 
about two feet and a half long, and 
one anda half wide. We have heard 
of one taken at Torbay, measuring 
four feet by two and a half, an 
weighing fifty three pounds. 

The Skate itself enjoys the repu- 
tation of being a greedy fish; but 
Dr. Davy confined some for five 
months, during which time they eat 
nothing, but continued to grow 
bigger, and maintained their electric 
powers eo 

In taking leave of Skate, we may 
acquaint the uninformed, that those 
little square leathery pouches, with 
long tendrils, of tough, polished in- 
terior, strewed so plentifully about 
our shores, are the eggs of the Ray 
Batis, or Skate proper. We have 
occasionally, on breaking them open, 
found the Ritle unborn, but perfect 
Skate, spread out at full width, and 
preparing to make his egress. They 
were well known to Aristotle. 
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cum tranquillos moliris in amne 

meatus 

Te virides ripe, te cerula turba natan- 
tum, 

Te liquide mirantur aque, diffunditur 
alveo 

Zistus, et extremi procurrunt margine 
fluctus. Auvson, 


Qui yoluptates ipsas contemnunt, eis 
licet dicere, se Acipenserem Mane non 
anteponere,—Cic., de jin. (citante 
Nonio.) 

Who has not learnt, fresh sturgeon and 
ham-pie 
Are no rewards for want and infamy ? 
PorE. 


The etymologies of fish names, 
whether real, plausible, absurd, or 
simply fictitious, would furnish 
an amusing article for a magazine, 
and perhaps we may some day at- 
tempt one for Fraser. Few other, 
and no estuary fish, ever attained 
to so many as the Sturgeon. This 
word is by many supposed to come 
from the Gothic monosyllabic stur; 
an ancient appellation first Latinized 
into stwrio; Italice, sturione; the 
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Gallic form of which yieldsesturgeon, 
and the English sturgeon. 

Jovius, however, not satisfied with 
this etymology, derives it from Ister; 
the Danube having been very long 
famous for sturgeon; whilst others, 
rejecting both, and resolved to hel- 
lenicise the name, if possible, bent 
scapule over their Seoul till 
lighting upon the word cepa, they 
deemed further research unne- 
cessary, for that means a keel; and 
what, they ask, could better than 
a keel represent the carinated form 
of this fish? Of these three several 
derivations the reader can scarcely 
be said to be left the ‘option of a 
choice.’ The first is obviously the 
correct one; of the remaining two 
it may be remarked that the last 
given is wholly untenable, inasmuch 
as no Greek or Latin author (melioris 
evi) makes use of the word ; and the 
surmise of Jovius must also be re- 
jected, for, though not absolutely 
impossible, it is, to speak it plainly, 
so unusual a specimen of Cata- 
chrestic Synecdoche! as to be 
scarcely admissible. The older 
really classical designations for this 
fish are <Acipenser, Helops, and 
Silurus, which last is certainly from 
the Greek cevw, I shake, and ovpa, a 
tail, and may be familiarly rendered 
‘wag-tail ;’ but these, its orthodox, 
as well as the apocryphal appella- 
tive, Huso, probably refer not to 
the individuals of one species of the 
sub-genus Silurade, but to totall 
distinct species. Even these we 
ascertained names however have 
been the subject of dispute ; and no 
wonder, since Latin authors often 
confound, under the same name, very 
different fish. In the present in- 
stance, the Silurus of Juvenal, and 
that of Ausonius, cannot possibly be 
accommodated to the same indivi- 
dual. The Wag-tail of the Moselle 
was of monster dimensions, and is 
indeed apostrophised by the first 
of these poets under the title of 
‘ Mitis balena,’ the ‘ gentle whale,’ 
of that river; this, therefore, cannot 
be the same fish which Crispinus 
hawked about the streets of Thebes 
before his preferment at Rome; 
Atlas alone could have borne such a 
freight as that; and Juvenal, by 
using the noun in the plural num- 
ber, obviously intends a small—pro- 
bably a very diminutive—fish, that 

tu 2 
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might be sold in retail; and as the 
text requires us to understand some 
common worthless pisciculus, we 
suggest Anchovies, the Roman equi- 
valent for London Sprats. Doubts, 
too, have been entertained by several 
ichthyologists of eminence, whose 
Opinion is entitled to respect, whe- 
ther either Helops or Acipenser be 
designations for the sturgeon. The 
weight of objection is made to rest 
on two lines of Ovid; in the first 
the poet speaks of the ‘pretiosus 
Helops,’ ‘stranger to our shores ;’ 
and in the second, calls ‘ Acipenser’ 
‘a noble foreigner ;’ but these cita- 
tions are by no means conclusive, 
nor enough to upset much e contra 
evidence that under these words 
are represented two different kinds 
of sturgeon. The mere circumstance 
of these fish being (as assuming them 
sturgeon, they are) of unusual oc- 
currence in the Tiber, and when 
eaught there very sorry fare, so as to 
have induced the luxurious Romans 
to procure them from foreign shores, 
sufficiently explains the epithet 
‘ perigrinus,’ used by the poet. 

There are at least four different 
sturgeons now clearly defined by 
ichthyologists ; three of the four are 
huge fish, inhabitants of the Don, 
the Danube, and the other rivers 
debouching into the Caspian and 
Black Seas. The mightiest of these 

iants (occasionally to be seen in the 

‘o) presents a lofig back, stretching 
out in adult fish from twelve to 
fifteen feet, and attaining sometimes 
the enormous weight of three thou- 
sand pounds; no power under that 
of a strong team of oxen can drag 
this monster from the river, when 
taken. 

Ausonius gives a very fine de- 
scription of these mighty fish gliding 
through the placid waters of the Mo- 
selle, shooting past with the rapidity 
of a flight of arrows, cleaving the 
opposing current,— 

Whom stream and bank and silvery 
shoals admire, 

As on they glide, 

Parting the rippling waters that recede 

On either side. 

There are many modes of captur- 
ing sturgeon recorded by ancient or 
modern writers. Good sturgeon 
tackle, according to the directions 
of lian, should be of a kind like 
that employed by the giant in the 
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epigram, ‘bobbing for a whale.’ 
When these fish are taken in ariver, 
it is only necessary to frighten them 
by shouting along the banks into 
ee water, where they become 
stranded; thence by means of strong 
cords and a yoke of oxen these levi- 
athans are, after a lively rope-pull, 
drawn safely on shore. 

Pallas informs us that on the 
Volga, they are taken in decoys; 
little skill is required for this man- 
ner of capture, as these creatures 
(whose system of solids generally 
wants cohesion) have particularly 
soft brains, and are easily induced 
to enter and swim up a canal into 
a netted chamber, whence they are 
prevented from returning by the 
sudden shutting of a lock from be- 
hind, and thus placed at once at 
the mercy of their captors. Gmelin 
mentions that in the rivers of As- 
trachan, a regularly established 
flotilla sails yearly on the sturionic 
fishery, with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of an invading fleet. 
Winter is the season chosen for 
these operations, when the sturgeon 
lie concealed in the depths and hol- 
lows of estuaries, hybernating some- 
times alone, but more frequently in 
numbers, occupying a dormitory, 
where, though they cannot feed 
upon themselves, like bats, dormice, 
and self-love, they suck in supplies 
of nutrimentfromeach other’s bodies, 
and keep sleek and in prime condi- 
tion by the continual intussusception 
of their neighbours’ isinglass. The 
expedition, we are told, proceeds 
with the greatest caution, for fear 
of alarming the objects of the in- 
tended attack, and the penal con- 
i of infringing a nautical 
code (at once both summary and 
severe in its provisions on this head) 
secures absolute silence throughout 
the whole equipment, as though the 
fate of an empire depended upon its 
success. When the boats have 
stolen quietly to the spot where 
sturgeon are ce to lie, the can- 
vas is drawn in, and the nets let 
down noiselessly over the ship's 
side. The simple creatures below 
see the meshy wall, which is 
presently to hem them round, 
slowly Tessaaiing, but do not stir a 
fin: touched at length, they start a 
little, but soon getting reconciled to 
the gentle pressure of the net, lazily 
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swim towards the landing-place. 
Some skill, however, is then neces- 
sary (the nets being wholly unequal 
to land such a load) to persuade the 
fish to leave them, and betake them- 
selves to shore. A plummet is let 
down for this purpose over the 
heads of the largest, so as just to 
touch the snout, a highly sensitive 
part ; this immediately causes them 
to flounder and to kick, as it were, 
right and left, like high-mettled 
racers resenting the whip, and in- 
duces them to approach the shore, 
where, seeking to escape from 
further indignities, they plunge, 
rear, and finally run aground. 
When thus stranded, and only half 
immersed in water, the men draw 
near with caution, and tickle their 
abdomens, (another very sensitive 
part of the body,) and so contrive 
to make the fish turn in the required 
direction, and in spite of unwieldy 
bulk, to assist materially in their 
own capture. The next important 
work is to secure the tail, and pre- 
vent the mischief sure to ensue 
should this organ be left to ‘wag,’ 
according to the instinct of its 
owner, under restraint. On the 
Danube, sturgeon are sometimes 
harpooned, when from their size, 
strength, and roused activity, they 
are said to afford excellent sport. 

The sturgeon frequents estuaries, 
and lives by sucking in the small 
fry that passes up the stream; he 
sometimes accompanies a troop of 
salmon, whence his name of the sal- 
mon-pilot; but in reality the epithet 
is undeserved, the reason he joins 
company being to secure the spawn 
as soon as it is deposited. In oosy em- 
bouchures, he pokes his cartilaginous 
snout into the mud, and finds worms 
enough to satisfy an appetite, small 
indeed considering the size of the 
body to be maintained. Sometimes 
a sturgeon will take solitary posses- 
sion of a particular locality, and con- 
tinue there for years, defying ‘all 
efforts made for its capture. One of 
these recluses had fixed his quarters, 
a few years ago, at the embouchure 
of a small river along the Baiean 
coast, whom the sailors and fisher- 
men, do what they would, could not 
succeed in taking. His practice was 
to retire into the ground-floor of a 
sub-marine villa, from whence it 
was impossible to draw him. 
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Duly to estimate the value of 
this fish in a commercial point of 
view, several things are to be taken 
into account, as their vast size, 
the numbers captured, their ex- 
tended range of habitat, the esteem 
in which the flesh is held, and the 
important preparations made from 
the roes and swim-bladders. The 
size varies in different species, and 
many of the larger weigh a thousand 
pounds ; some attain the extraordi- 
nary length of twenty-four feet, and 
weigh three thousand pounds. As 
to numbers, it would be as impos- 
sible to form any guess of the hordes 
that swarm in the Red, Caspian, 
and Euxine Seas, or the legions 
which every year ascend the prin- 
cipal rivers, as to count the sand on 
the shore. 

In regard to extent of range, they 
are found over a large portion of 
the globe; the following rivers in 
Europe being particularly famed for 
them: the Volga, Don, Dneiper, 
Danube, Po, Garonne, Loire, Rhine, 
Elbe, and Odor. The Sturgeon is 
the only creature that is eaten en- 
tire, while beef and mutton require 
trimming and paring away super- 
abundant fat, to say nothing of 
horns, hides, hoofs, and other un- 
eatable appurtenances, reducing the 
Smithfield beast, when Soyer has to 
deal with him, to greatly diminished 
dimensions. With the Sturgeon 
there is little waste; he suifers 
scarcely any diminution in bulk: of 
that dainty carcase, the whole is 
prime meat—flesh, blood, cartilage 
(for there are no bones), ovaries, 
melt, liver, swim-bladder, skin, fin, 
tail; all are available to the cook, 
and most of them delectable food. 
The only parts not eaten are the ar- 
mour which encases, and the sinews 
which support, the processes of the 
back; and these he leaves to be 
made up into scourges for the en- 
couragement of the oxen employed 
in the sturgeon fishery. 

Everybody has heard of the value 
put upon the Sturgeon by the an- 
cients. The ‘Pretiosus Helops,’ 
since the moderns have learnt to 
make Caviar from the roes, has be- 
come more ‘precious’ than when 
only the merits of the flesh were 
known. Yet of the flesh, Cicero, 

uoting Nonius, remarks: ‘that it 
sits lighter on a mind diseased than 
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moral philosophy; and he accord- 
ingly recommends sending it to 
friends under grief.* In season the 
roe is of vast extent, equalling two- 
thirds of the total weight of the 
Sturgeon. The Emperor of all the 
Russias monopolizes the Acipenser 
Helops, a very small species, for 
supplying himself, his court, and the 
ctowned heads his allies, with the 
finest caviar known. Of the flesh, 
Albertus says, that when fresh, you 
may take your choice, and ae 
either on pork or veal, the flavour 
depending on the part cut into: veal 
from the back, and pork under the 
belly ; that it is ‘admirably suited 
for salting, being as good cured as 
fresh,’ and that nothing can be con- 
ceived more exquisite than the fresh 
roes and melts, eaten with apple and 
raisin sauce, well spiced, unless it be 
the same roes converted either into 
red or black caviar; that the liver 
is excellent, but requires a little gall 
mixed with it, to overcome the 
sweetness, and prevent cloying the 
stomach. Cuvier confirms Al- 
bertus’ opinion of the taste of the 
flesh, and as he compares it to 
French veal, the very best of meat, 
it is a high compliment, but not un- 
deserved. 

Platina considers ‘chine of Stur- 
— delicately salted, just as it red- 

ens under the operation, is the ne 
It is to 


~ ultra for an epicure.’ 
e put into a stew-pan, and kept 


constantly moist with a basting of 
oil and vinegar, and when thoroughly 
impregnated with this mixture, to be 
served up in the same sauce. The 
same author, who recommends a 
short delay in cooking when the 
Sturgeon is fresh, prefers stewing to 
any other mode of dealing with it. 
‘For this p se,’ says he, ‘ place 
the fish in equal parts of water, wine, 
and vinegar, with a sprinkling of salt, 
and simmer over a no fire as long 
as if it were veal.’ The proper condi- 
ment toserve with Sturgeon socooked 
is a white sauce (leucophagus), fla- 
voured with ginger; or an onion 
sauce, mixed with French mustard, 
which is itself a composition very 
mild, and by no means like our 
biting Durham genuine yellow meal. 
Kentman rejects all white sauces, 
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and recommends brown, made up of 
sugar, pepper, ginger, cloves, a hand- 
ful of Corinthian currants, whole, and 
the pulp of any dried fruits, cherries, 

lums, or grapes, &c. Some eat. it 
ike Publius Gelo, with ‘shrimp’ 
sauce; and this was probably the 
usual mode in the carte du jour of 
ancient ¢raittewrs of celebrity in 
Rome’s palmy days, when Sturgeon 
was wont to be carried round at 
banquets to guests by attendants 
wearing crowns, with an accompani- 
ment of flutes and trumpets! 


Ranz, on Lopnevs. 
—— Turpis in litore Rane.—Manrr. 


In taking leave of the Shark and 
his cartilaginous cousins, a few words 
remain to be said of a very remark- 
able fish—the Lopheus of Linnzus, 
the Rana, or Fishing-frog of ancient 
and modern times. Our ideas of 
fish generally are of a pleasing kind ; 
and whether they be seen sportin 
in water, struggling in a net, or laid 
out for sale in a market-place, the 
exhibition is one which seldom fails 
to gratify the eye. Those tribes 
that are beautifully striped, banded, 
spotted, or marbled, or which blaze 
in the rich hues of gems and hum- 
ming birds, must make lively de- 
mands on our admiration ; and even 
those that have not such brilliant 
colouring nor characteristic mark- 
ings to set off the skin, frequently 
glisten in the sheen of silvery scales, 
and are as fair and attractive objects 
to look on as a young bride at the 
altar! Nor are colour and shining 
scales the only attractions these 
creatures can boast: the usual figure 
of fish, also, is graceful, and sug- 
gestive of agility and rapid motion ; 
while the kinds that are deficient in 
this, so usual, elegance of shape, 
often please from some peculiar 
quaintness of contour, or from an 
evident adaptation of their organiza- 
tion to meet a particular exigency. 
The repugnance excited by the huge 
fish placed at the beginning of our 
memoir does not proceed from their 
personal, but their moral deformity ; 
not because they are ugly to look 
on, but ugly customers to have to do 
with. As every rule, however, has 
its exception, so are Sea-frogs the 


* Si quem tuorum affectum moerore videris, huic Acipenserem potius quam 


aliquem Socraticum libellum dabis. 
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exception to that of the prepossess- 
ing ayyeeenes of fish in general. 
These Rane form a small subgenus 
by themselves, and may be consi- 
dered the scape-goats of the deep. 
Nature, elsewhere lavish of beauty 
and grace, has bestowed upon them 
nothing but deformity and disgrace ; 
the ill-endowed creatures set all 
rival frights at defiance, and carry 
their hideousness to an impassable 
hyperbole. From these gaunt gor- 
gons, many monsters, the terror of 
young and the delight of grown-up 
children, have been constructed. No 
one could doubt the paternity of 
those openymouthed chimeras of na- 
tional nurseries—the Old Bones, 
Spring Devils, Befanos, Croc-Mi- 
taines, Bric-i-Bracs, &e.—who had 
seen a Sea-frog prepared by the 
N ae boatmen as a show, the 
inside thoroughly cleared out and 
eviscerated, with a lanthorn in the 
interior, shining through the pel- 
lucid skin, and the mouth set wide 
open: they are in fact but tame 
copies of this incarnate fright. From 
the same fertile source, painters and 
poets, famed for their horrific repre- 
sentations—the Ariostos and Brug- 
hels—have largely, though it may 
be unwittingly, drawn. Too ugly 
for an associate, and claiming no 
natural kin, the Lopheus swims 
about in bloated self-sufficiency, un- 
paralleled and alone, without con- 
gener or any really legitimate family 
ties. Wholly wie in person any 
member of the genus, passing in re- 
view, in every particular except in 
the possession of a cartilaginous 
skeleton, the female does not even, 
as Aristotle has well observed, bring 
forth youngasthey do, in pouchesand 
alive, but from eggs. Another es- 
sential difference too between these 
Sea-frogs and the Sharks and Rays, 
is the position of the fins. With 
others of the race, these are placed 
far back, and serve as legs to propel 
the body forward, while in the Lo- 
pheus they are situated under the 
throat, and act as hands for pre- 
hension, and for burrowing in the 
sand. Nor is Cuvier’s position for 
this fish in the family Gobide (Gud- 
pane more satisfactory or less 
orced, the connecting links being 
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as deficient here as in the older 
arrangement. Most of the members 
of the genus into which this fish has 
been foisted are also eatable; but 
though the Greeks (nasty fellows!) 
registered the Sea-frog among their 
rime viands, and considered the 
iver especially equal to that of the 
Narke, and the flesh of the belly 
worthy to be served up at any ban- 
quet ; 
Barpaxor tv@ idne nai yaorpiov abrow 
oKevacoyv— 

the rank and flabby carcase has 
found few partisans elsewhere. 

Let the reader imagine a gigantic 
tadpole blown out to the size of a 
orpoise, (sometimes indeed much 
arger, for Pontopiddian mentions 
one of twelve feet long, and several 
authors speak of individuals of seven 
feet and upwards,) with an immense 
head, and a mouth extending on 
either side far beyond the width of 
the body, opening to view a capaci- 
ous den, shagged throughout with 
hooked and mobile teeth, a triple 
tier in the upper and an equal num- 
ber in the lower jaw, the palate, 
tongue, fauces, pharynx, and far 
down the throat, glistening with a 
like display of ivory fangs; unfishy 
orbs resembling those of the ‘star- 
gazer,* planted high in the fore- 
head; a scaleless skin, which is 
reeking, cold, and clammy ; its sur- 
face from near the tail to the corners 
of the mouth crawling with long, 
wriggling, carunculated appendages, 
like so many worms in agony ; the 
flesh ‘boggy’ to the touch, save 
where padded out with an enor- 
mously distended liver, or just over 
the branchial pantry—a constantly 
replenished repository of provisions ; 
add, too, a large pair of Caliban- 
hand-like fins planted close under 
the throat; a fierce, malevolent 
aspect, and an ungainly mode of 
wallowing rather than swimming 
through the brine, and it will be 
seen, evenfrom this imperfect sketch, 
that such a fish-scarecrow could not 
fail to arrest attention by his por- 
tentous ill-looks, had there been 
nothing else about him to demand 
notice. But this is by no means the 
case. What interested the earliest 
observers, and will continue to inte- 


* ovpavocxoroc, called also Pesci Prete, the priest-fish, as the whites of his eyes 
look continually towards heaven. 
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rest mankind throughout all time is, 
how a creature so clumsy, sluggish, 
and totally unarmed, should never 
be taken either with an empty sto- 
mach or out of condition. e pro- 
cedure by which this is effected has 
been recorded by a cloud of classic 
witnesses, by Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Cesar, Pliny, lian, &c., &c., who 
substantially give the same account 
that aN capeiien lazzaroni, in his 
own vernacular will now give while 
rowing ‘ your eccelenza’ across the 
Bay, should the question by chance 
be asked him what he knows 
about the Rospe di Mare—viz. 
that the said sea frog, aware of her 
slowness to overtake, and of the 
effect of her ugliness to scare away 
fish on which she has a mind to 
feed, descends forthwith to the 
bottom, and takes measures accord- 
ingly. First, she scrapes away the 
sand with the jugular fins before 
mentioned, and hiding the whole 
body lightly up to the eyes, she 
leaves the vermicular processes alone 
to move above the ooze; as these 
continue to writhe and wriggle— 
whether they give out an attractive 
odour, as Oppian conceives, or that 
the mere movement proves sufficient 
lure, is uncertain—certain it is, that 
shortly after these worms begin to 
twist, a whole shoal of small fry may 
- seen flocking over their latent 
oe,— 

Alas! regardless of their doom the little 

victims play. 

By degrees the back processes are 
one by one drawn in and concealed, 
while those nearest the mouth are 
kept in brisk motion; and when the 
little scaly simpletons have sported 
round, and nibbled, and plucked at 
these treacherous threads, and are 
meditating further liberties upon 
them, the open sepulchre suddenly 
starts forward, and as speedily closes 
upon the unwary brood,—and thus, 
in the Bay of Naples, the grey 
mullet,* the very hare of swimmers, 
whose name is derived from her 
known nimbleness of tail, is caught, 
and found pouched in the bag of 
this tardy tortoise, who but for such 
a ruse could never expect to taste a 
Cefalo. 


The sea frog is said to pass some 
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of its time on shore, as it can live 
longer out of water than any other 
fish. Rondolet gives a curious 
anecdote of one which he encoun- 
tered on land holding a fox fast by 
the leg. The fox had apparently 
been prowling by night in search of 
fowl, and put his foot inadvertently 
into the mouth of this fish, when 
the sharp pointed teeth closed upon 
and held it fast, as in a trap, till 
next morning, when the astonished 
naturalist surprised them in his 
early walk! ere then was the 
solution given to Plutarch’s in- 
quiry, whether land or sea animals 
are the more astute, for the most 
cunning of land animals found him- 
self fairly in the clutches of a fish! 


EEts. 


The notices of eels left us by the 
ancients are so ample that a me- 
moir might easily be compiled out of 
materials collected from their writ- 
ings. No fish, perhaps, ever enjoyed 
so wide a celebrity, or has retained 
it so long. With the exception of 
Jews in ancient, and Scotchmen in 
modern times, and some leadin 
members of the faculty, then an 
now, eels have been as ance eaten 
as they are extensively distributed. 
The Jews proscribed them their 
tables from the necessity of the case; 
the Levitical law prohibiting eels 
as ‘unclean;’ but whence Scotchmen 
derive their antipathy, it would per- 
haps be less easy to determine. 

ith these two exceptions, the 
world generally, from the time of 
Aristotle to the present day, has 
agreed in bearing unqualified testi- 
mony to the merits of this ubiqui- 
tous favourite, and amidst the 
fickleness of fashion, the endless 
caprices of taste, and all the many 
and various reforms of the culinary 
code, man’s constancy to this crea- 
ture has indeed been remarkable. 

Worshipped in Egypt, and made 
the belly-god of Grecian and Roman 
voluptuaries, they became in later 
days, even when stripped of divine 
pretensions, the Pesci nobile of Italy, 
and the Adel—i.e., the noblesubaudi, 
fish, (corrupted first into ‘ Aal’ and 
then Eel) of our Saxon ancestors. 





* Mugil—e.i., multo agilis, say the grammarians, 


Egyptian eels being highly esteemed 
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by epicures, not all the divine honours 
paid to the race by the sons of Ham 
could preserve them from the jaws of 
gluttonous Greece. ‘Your idol is 
my idol too,’ said Antiphanes, a 
Greek gourmet, ‘but in a different 
way; you Egyptians worship the 
eel as a deity, 1 as a dainty dish!’ 
‘The Egyptians are right in adoring 
eels even above their divinities,’ an- 
other says, banteringly; ‘for the 
latter must be won over by prayers 
and vows, but with enough drachme 
in hand any one can make sure of an 
eel.’ Universally esteemed as this 
fish was by the ancients, we need 
uot wonder, that the practical ques- 
tion, as to where the best were 
engendered was eagerly discussed, 
nor that there should have been 
as many rival provinces candidates 
for this distinction as there were 
cities to compete for the honour 
of giving birth to Homer. The 
Macedonians were proud of their 
eels; Sicily was equally boastful of 
hers, especially of those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Syracuse; the rivers 
Euclea and Eloris were both justly 
celebrated; one might expect to hear 
of such meandering fish delighting 
to sport in the wanderings of the 
Meander, and Phrygia accordingly 
produced abundant supplies; so did 
the Thracian Strymon, and other 
habitats too numerous to name ; but 
ancient fame has assigned to Beotia 
the pre-eminence thus keenly con- 
tested for by all these various places. 
Had eels been as sacrosanct in Beeotia 
as they were in Egypt, no doubt there 
would have been noble temples 
raised to them among its swamps, 
with architraval inscription similar 
to that on the Paris Pantheon; 
Auz grandes Anguilles la patrie 
reconnoissante ; and at a time when 
Mythology was so little select, that 
a god Rubigus and a goddess Ru- 
bigo sat representatives of blight 
and mildew at Jupiter's board, the 
Beotians, no doubt, might have 
added, had it occurred to them, an- 
other Celicolato the motley assembly 
of their sky; and nobody could have 
found fault with such an ichthyolo- 
gical canonization. They didnot how- 
ever go so far, but remained satisfied 
with crowning their eels for sacrifice, 
throwing over them the usual salted 
cake, and concluding the ceremony of 
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immolation with prayer to the gods : 
a time-honoured rite, of which they 
seem neither to have understood the 
motive, nor yet to have questioned 
the wisdom. ‘It was enough for 
them,’ they said, like true Recha- 
bites as they were, ‘to follow all 
that their fathers and grandfathers 
had commanded, and to maintain 
inviolate so old a tradition; and if 
pressed unduly on the matter by a 
stranger witnessing their incanta- 
tions, ‘they ae says Anaxan- 
drides, ‘turn upon the querist, and 
tell him they were not going to ex- 
plain the customs of their ancestors 
to barbarians ; in fact, in the spirit, 
if not in the words of Shakespere’s 
doughty knight, ‘They’d give no 
man reasons on compulsion, they!’ 
The Beotian eels were all good; 
the bogs swarmed with them, but 
one place they have immortalized— 
the lake Copais. Pausanius says, 
‘the fish of this lake differ not in 
kind from those found elsewhere, 
but the eels are of immense size 
and very sweet.’ Athenus also 
makes two of his bon-vivants praise 
these eels for their size cloned 
Lysistratus, an ill-natured Athenian 
gourmet, after wishing destruction 
might light on Beotia and all the 
Beotians, amended the phrase by 
adding this deprecatory clause, 
‘except the eels!’ 

The moderns, like the ancients, 
havetheirfavourite sites; theswamps 
of Commachio, near Venice, supply 
that part of Italy in abundance ; 
in France, Narbonne and Montpelier 
rank high on account of the bigness 
of their eels; Aldrovandi speaks 
of some weighing —— pounds, 
and Rondolet records others from 
the same locality, of four cubits long, 
and thick asa man’sarm. It would 
be tedious to quote more sites, but 
we may mention, as more imme- 
diately interesting to ourselves, that 
English eels have a name in many 
inland parts ; there is— 

The Kennet swift, for silvery eels re- 
nowned ; 
the Isle of Eels (Ely), whence the 
lords of the manor formerly sucked 
out no small advantage ; Elmore on 
the Severn, and Ellesmere on the 
Mersey, both derive their names 
from the number and excellence of 
the eels found in their waters. They 
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are very fine near Cambridge too, 
and there occasionally even rival 
those of Narbonne in size, Yarrell 
mentioning two taken from a dyke 
that weighed fifty-six pounds. 
Touching the birth of eels, much 
has been conjectured and little posi- 
tively ascertained : their origin, like 
that of evil, isa vexed question still; 
whether they come from eggs orwrig- 
gle into existence little eels, no one 
has been able satisfactorily to deter- 
mine. Several theories on the sub- 
ject were early broached :* Oppian 
pee an embrace actually to 
take place; and after that a strig- 
mentum or gluey exudation from 
the surface of the body to detach it- 
self and fall to the bottom, there to 
be vitalized ; not by the co-operation 
of an apocryphal mud-nymph: some 


Young Lutetia, softer than the down, 
Nigrina black, or Merdamante brown ; 


but by the intra-uterine action of 
the mud itself! for what, asks Op- 
pian, is so proliferous as mud? Aris- 
totle calls eels ‘the solitary race 
that have neither seed nor offspring.’ 
He also thinks their origin is from 
the mud, as the Greek name indeed 
denotes. Pliny’s theory was, that 
when eels had lived their day they 
instinctively rubbed themselves to 
pieces against the rocks, and that out 
of the living detritus issued a new 
brood ; a mode of generation which 
in some lower animal organizations 
actually takes place. Many as im- 

licitly believed in this ingenious 

ypothesis, as children duly in- 
structed will believe that an eflete 
moon is cut up into stars, and 
that the monthly succession of old 
moons has gradually been filling the 
sky with these lesser luminaries ever 
since the world began to the pre- 
sent hour. Some, dissatisfied with 
these accounts, and observing how 
easily Virgil contrived to fill his 
bee-hives from the carcase of an 
heifer, and not seeing of course why 
if bees be so generated fish might 
not be also, aflirmed that eels 
came from the dead bodies of ani- 
mals after long immersion in water. 
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Some modified this notion, and sup- 
sed that only the hairs of a horse’s 
tail,t soaked a sufficient time, would 
at last adapt themselves to a new 
element and become eels; and, sin- 
gularly enough, to this day it is a 
popular superstition in Sicily that 
one of the common snakes of the 
country owes its being to a pro- 
longed maceration of the same ap- 
pendage in water, and many a pea- 
sant will engage, ‘for a considera- 
tion’ to show the incredulous the 
process of transformation. Finally, 
some ancient naturalists finding the 
terrestrial origin of eels obscure, 
had recourse to the skies, and attri- 
buted this multitudinous race to 
Jupiter and a white-armed goddess 
named Anguilla; accordingly Ar- 
chestratus, in his description of an 
Attic feast, after the conger has 
been introduced, represents the 
entrance of Anguilla, boasting of her 
brood as sprung from this god. 

In much later times, Vanhelmont 
attributed their birth to the dews 
of May mornings; whilst other na- 
turalists, with equal infelicity and 
want of warrant, mistook for ger- 
minal eels, the various leeches, 
worms, gordii, and other parasites, 
which infest the gills and bodies of 
cod, carp, salmon, and sundry other 
fish. Some, supposing these crea- 
tures to secrete their offspring from 
observation in unusual parts of their 
own economy, have sought for them 
in divers strange places; Lewen- 
hoeck, in the urinary bladder; Va- 
lisnieri, in the swim bladder; and 
others, undeterred by Aristotle’s 
warning, have pretended to dis- 
cover the young supposed grig 
in the intestines of its apocryphal 
mother. 

Eventhe moderns do not appear to 
have made the truth more apparent; 
for though, of course, all now repu- 
diate the untenable notions of spon- 
taneous generation, equivocal pro- 
duction, or vitalizing proliferous 
mud, with many other absurdities 
gravely advanced by ancient wor- 
thies, to unravel an eel’s birth is 
still as intricate and hopeless a task 


* Rondolet, too, who made excellent use of his eyes, though he perhaps occasion- 
ally over-strained them, saw on one occasion two eels embrace each other, just in 
the same manner as serpents perform the feat. ; 

+ Might not such a popular superstition of hair passing into snakes have 
originated the singular tresses of Medusa ? 
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for the physiologist, as for Piscator 
to untwist the body of this most 
line-destroying, AworAnywraros, of 
creatures, when once the bait has 
been gorged. It is certainly mor- 
tifying to be thus baffled by a fish; 
but unless we adopt a fable, it seems 
we mustsubmit to a mystery, for who 
can say they have ever taken afemale 
in roe, or tasted a male’s melt ?* 
but in spite of this, as sure as 
spring returns, myriads of tiny eels 
in serried phalanx are seen, keeping 
close along the river banks, making 
head against the strongest opposing 
currents;f an army of pigmies, evi- 
dently only a few days old, but 
without any obvious parentage. 
Though the ancients knew nothing 
of the birth of eels, with most of 
their extra-uterine proceedings they 
seem to have been well acquainted ; 
that they were avadpoyo at one 
period, and xaradpono at another ; 
or in other words, that they run up 
rivers in spring, and down again in 
autumn, is mentioned by Aristotle, 
and this is agreeable to modern ob- 
servation. The same author remarks 
too, on their extreme sensibility to 
any great and sudden changes of 
temperature, and, writing for his 
own countrymen, warns them of the 
danger attending their removal into 
ponds in summer ; he recommends, 
therefore, that (Greek) ecl-ponds, 
eyxeAewves, be stocked in winter, 
by way of security. We must re- 
member, however, before following 
this advice, what a different atmo- 
sphere to our own an Aristotelian 
eel was used to. In this cold 
latitude, eels manage to survive 
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the winter only by keeping close in 
mud baths, where they can obtain the 
equable amount of warmth necessary 
to their unprotected skins, and with- 
out which they cannot exist. It is 
in fact to escape rapid and violent 
depressions in the theometric range, 
that they frequent estuaries and 
the mouths of rivers, ‘ where the co- 
mingling and consequent conden- 
sation of the fresh and salt waters, 
raises the temperature by several 
degrees above that of either the open 
sea or the river nearer its source.t 
It is probable, too, we think, that 


_the knots of eels which float down 


rivers in autumn, cohere into these 
masses for the sake of the warmth 
they derive from such close cuddling. 
No eels are found either in the 
Danube or in its tributaries; their 
waters, being immediately derived 
from Alpine glaciers, are, it would 
seem, too cold for the naked skin of 
this scaleless —s 

When pond-eels require change 
of quarters, either from caprice or 
from the failure of sufficient supplies, 
instinct prompts the community to 
abandon the locality in a body, and to 
seek another domicile, more con- 
genial to their taste, even when the 
space to be traversed involves a con- 
siderable land journey for a fish; and 
as they cannot, like Anabas, climb 
trees to sleep, nor carry water about 
them in pouches, like some camel- 
fish, the shifting of quarters can only 
be undertaken when heavy dews are 
on the grass; and accordingly, night 
and early morning are generally 
chosen for the flitting. This is no 
inconvenience to eels, as it is their 


* Muller, Mondini, and a few other distinguished naturalists, declare themselves 


to have been thus fortunate—they have actually seen both melts and roes in eels; and 
de Lacepéde considers the question thus set at rest. Eels, as he proceeds to inform us, 
are oviparous ; but if so, why does not the public eye, from which nothing now is 
concealed, get an occasional sight of an eel’s ovaries ?—and why could not Spallan- 
zani, out of the ‘many millions’ of these fish he examined, ever detect either egg, 
egg-shell, or foetus? As no creatures are more prolific, surely the public has a right 
to expect, if there were nothing abnormal in the evolution of eels, to have found 
by this time frequent and indisputable traces of a paulo post future brood, and to 
doubt the evidence of all eyes but their own. 

+ There are some few places where eels cannot make their way ; the Lake of 
Geneva is one, while in that of Neuchatel they abound ; the reason of the difference 
is, that from Neuchatel they can ascend the Rhine without difficulty, but the 
Pertes du Rhone offers an insurmountable obstacle. 

t Dr. Roots. 

§ Their dread of cold sometimes leads them astray. Gesner cites the following 
from Annals of Augsburg. One hard winter, when all the pond fish in this locality 
were frozen or suffocated under the ice, the eels escaped to land, and getting into 
some ricks, were found imbedded in the hay, quite dead. 
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common practice to turn night into 
day; every fisherman knows that 
they do not begin ‘to run,’ as it is 
called, on errands of business or 

leasure, till after the sun is gone 

own; and that the time to catch 
eels is when their scaly congeners 
have yielded to repose. Many a 
disappointed cockney on the banks 
of — pr or New River, who has 
toiled all day to no se, sees, as 
he is ar to i rod, and 
trudge home with an empty basket, 
the trembling quill recede slowly 
under the water, and tugs out, to 
his surprise and delight, a whacking 
eel; after which he is sure to place 
all his subsequent lob-worms to good 
account. Our little Parisian barber, 
who was an enthusiastic sniggler, 
but had no time to exercise this 
supplementary calling till after the 
opera coiffées were in their boxes, 
related, as he curled our hair into 
eel-like coils under his crushing 
irons, how he would then frequently 
steal out to the Seine, ascend the 
river sometimes as far as Corbeil, 
take out his bank runners, bait 
some dozen lines, throw them across 
the stream, and finally adjust 
to each a little carillion of bells; 
‘and then, sir,’ continued the man 
of wigs, flourishing his irons, and 
making passes in the air to cool 
them, ‘sometimes I get a wetting, 
and sometimes a cold; but whatever 
else I catch, I always catch eels. 
Thus I stand, me voici,’ and he put 
himself into a listening attitude, like 
Grisi in the’ Somnambula, ‘on the 
watch for a ring: it comes! tinkle! 
tinkle! occasionally in two places at 
once ; and guided by the sound, for 
my ear is pretty well practised now, 
I know exactly where and when to 
pull, and frequently feel an eel 
tugging in the dark, and trembling 
at the end of my line, though I can 
neither see the flood nor the fish 
till I have the delight to bring him 
close under my nose. 

In Holland,* (whence we get our 
largest supplies,) the practice is to 


fish them by night with a bunch of 
threaded lob-worms. The ancients, 
though apparently unacquainted 
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with the Dutchman’s Medusian mop 
for inveigling eels, were well aware 
that night was the season when they 
made their principal meal ; and this 
knowledge furnishes a clue, perhaps, 
to the right understanding of a 
passage from Homer, which the 
critics, less accurate naturalists than 
their author, have misinterpreted. 
When the body of Asteropeus is 
given up to the fish, the eels appear 
to come in as distinct claimants— 


Now rolled between the banks, it lies 
the food 
Of curling eels and fishes of the flood. 


Homer, we opine, was not ignorant 
of the prowling propensities of eels 
in the dark, and the expression there- 
fore denotes no more than that the 
body was eaten by predatory fish 
during the day, and by eels at night. 

A few words may now be said on 
a much mooted question, touching 
the wholesomeness or unwholesome- 
ness of eels. In a fish so generally 
distributed and so omnivorously dis- 
posed, the quality of the flesh will 
of course vary; and in some foul 
habitats really deserve the abuse 
which has been too indiscriminately 
lavished upon it by certain respect- 
able members alike of the ancient 
and modern faculty, from Dr. Galen 
downwards to Dr. Lyster. These, 
and a yet more doughty authority, 
Hippocrates, have proscribed eels ; 
though the proscription was not in- 
tended to be cemiiel but exclusively 
confined to certain classes of disease. 
Hippocrates expressly says, ‘ this 
food must be forbidden in tabes and 
in cases of diseased spleen; and 
Galen denies it in nephritic com- 
plaints, as the eel gluten might, he 
conceived, concrete gravel into 
stone.t 

The venerable cowls of Salerno 
also joined in these medical caveats, 
and added to them, in their code of 
dietetics, ‘Doctors of every age 
have agreed,’ say they, ‘to decry 
eels as most pernicious to health, 
especially during the summer sol- 
stice ;> and we find, in their leonine 
verses, that to dine on eels is a sure 
recipe for spoiling the voice : 


* London is principally supplied by Dutch companies ; they maintain a regular 
flotilla of vessels for the purpose. A store-ship is always lying off Billingsgate, in 


readiness to meet any unusual demand. 


+ Beet-root was said to render this mucus soluble, which explains the exclama- 
tion of a devoted admirer of the dish—‘I will never be separated from you, my 


Eels, cooked in Beet !’ 
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Vocibus anguilla prave sunt si come- 

dantur 

Qui physice non ignorant hoc testifi- 

cantur.* 

We may however suggest, that 
ossibly an indiscreet use of this too 
uscious food, and not any bad quality 

in eels, should bear the blame: these 

good men might have eaten to reple- 
tion, and then finding themselves 
unable to chant melodiously the post- 
prandial masses, condemned eels as 
the guilty party. Neither the Meds. 
nor the Monks would have been 
wrong, had their sweeping censures 
been confined to certain foul-feeders 
of this species, which are alike unpa- 
latable and unwholesome. <A Tiber 
eel, for instance, within the range of 
the city sewerage, is indeed no bonne- 
bouche, and could never tempt even 

a monk to gluttony and excess. Such 

a fish as Juvenal sets before Virro’s 

humble and obsequious friend, Galen 

very properly eschews ; and we also 
accordingly will give it up to poetic 
and public execration : 

Now comes the dish, for thy repast de- 

creed, 

A snake-like eel, of that unwholesome 

breed 

Which fattens where Cloaca’s torrents 


pour, 
And sports in Tiber’s flood, his native 
shore ; 
Or midst the drains that in Suburra flow, 
Swims the foul streams, which fill the 
crypts below. 
Such a situation reminds us of a 
passage from Dr. Mitchell’s report, 
quoted by Yarrel, wherein he speaks 
of city eels winding their way from 
our Suburral Shoreditch up to the 
Fleet Market, and relates that for- 
merly, on opening the water-plugs 
in London streets, enormous eels 
would occasionally be found, of great 
strength and activity, and sometimes 
large enough entirely to stop the 
passage of water to the houses !f 
hus, that they are not always nice 
in diet, must be sufficiently appa- 
rent, but only, however, when they 


* Probably these grey-beards had a passage of Pliny in their eye ; but if so, they 
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have no other alternative but to eat 
dirt or die; for clean water seems 
as necessary to the well-being of 
these creatures as it is congenial to 
their tastes, and when deprived of 
it by the autumnal rains disturbing 
the ooze at the bottom of the rivers, 
where they swim, immense numbers 
are carried down by the current, 
and perish, suffocated in the foul 
and turbid stream. Pliny mentions 
this fact, and adds that at this season 
great globular clusters were always 
secured at the mouth of the Benacus, 
in the Veronese territory, and also in 
the then miry waters of the usually 
clear Mincio.t But while every one 
must turn in disgust from a drain- 
fed eel, we confess a strong partiality 
for those from an uncontaminated 
stream; and though not willing to 
join in the extravagant encomiums 

estowed by the lovers of good cheer 
in ancient Greece, can yet read with 
patience of sundry personifications 
under which the slimy eel is invoked 
—now as the goddess of Pleasure 
—sometimes as the White-armed 
goddess—and again, as the Helen 
of the board, because every guest 
would strive, like Paris, to supplant 
his neighbour, and keep her for him- 
self. One of these transcendant 
Epicureans affirms, that a man who 
could tear himself away from the 
spot where eels were being cooked, 
must either have brazen nostrils, or 
no nose at all; and to be rich, and 
yet not to have tasted eel, Philiteus 
thought should be numbered among 
the serious misfortunes of life. The 
Romans were just as mad about eels 
as the Greeks: not content with 
dressing them for the table, they be- 
dizened their favourites (like the 
beuf-gras in France) with jewels and 
gauds for public exhibition. 

The luxurious Sybarites were so 
addicted to eels, that they conferred 
valuable privileges upon the persons 
engaged in this fishery, exempting 
them from the visits of the tax- 


should, in justice to the eels, have quoted it entire. ‘Singular are they holden to bee 
for to cleanse the humors either cholericke or phlegmaticke, likewise to cure the 
infirmities of the spleene. Only they be hurtfull to the throat, and make a man to 
lose his voice ; this is all the harme they do.” 


+ To prevent this inconvenience, a grating is now placed at the entrance of the 


main-pipes. 


+ The peasants in each neighbourhood watch for them at this time, and catch 
hundreds in nets and a variety of extempore traps, and baskets of wicker-work— 
something on the plan, we presume, of the osier weirs and bucks on the Thames 


and other eel rivers in England, 
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gatherer, and remitting all other 
remnasens and municipal liabi- 
ities. But in ancient days, every- 
thing good was confined to the few: 
philosophy was monopolized by 
small coteries, while protectionist 
Epicures and their purveyors laid 
hands upon the best fish. Eels were 
not then the solatium pauperis—the 
poor man’s fare; but wide is the 
difference now: in place of a few 
West-end Cetarii supplying the 
aristocracy only, London, from one 
end to the other, teems and steams 
with eels, alive and stewed; turn 
where you will, ‘ hot eels’ still smoke 
away, with all the fragrant condi- 
ments at hand to make what is in 
itself palatable more savory still; and 
at 80 low a rate, too, that for one 
halfpenny a man of the million—for 
whom, in our good land, everything 
is, we trust, gradually becoming dul 
organized—may fill his stomac 
with six or seven long pieces, and 
wash them down with a cup full 
of the glutinous liquor in which 
they have been stewed. This traflic 
throughout London is so great, that 
twenty thousand pounds sterling 
is annually turned from the sale of 
this single street luxury. On an 
average, one million, one hundred and 
sixty-six thousand, eight hundred 
and thirty pounds weight, are 
brought hens Billingsgate every 
year by the itinerant salesmen, who 
cook and retail them on their diffe- 
rent beats. The customers are not 
entirely confined tothelowest orders; 
some of the inferior bourgeoisie fre- 
quent the stands of the most noted 
retailers; and there are instances 
ae by some of them, of indi- 
viduals coming twice a day for 
months, and eating to the alarming 
extent of twopence a time, or, in 
otherwords, of devouring from thirty 
to forty lengths of stewed eel, and 
decanting down their throats six 
or seven tea-cups full of the hot 
liquor. 

Though the sellers of cooked eels 
have no disgraceful exemption to 
boast, of unpaid taxes and city dues, 
like their ancient brethren of the 
same calling among the Sybarites, 
yet are they men of importance in 
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their small way, too, and generally 
make a good thing of this savoury 
trade. ‘ Ona Sunday,’ says one of 
the humbler members of the con- 
fraternity, speaking with infinite 
bonhommie of a more prosperous 
dealer than himself, ‘ on a Sunday 
in particular, anybody would think 
him, dressed up in his white hat 
with black crape round it, and his 
drab paletét, with mother-o-pearl 
buttons, and his black kid gloves 
with the fingers too long for him— 
the first nobleman in the land!’* 
Apicius and the Greek knowing ones 
threw away the heads, according to 
the instructions of their physicians, 
who reckoned them poisonous ; nor 
are our street Apicius less observant 
of nice cooking, though for more 
philosophical reasons. ‘ The boys 
often come and ask me,’ said an eel- 
pie-man, ‘ if I have got a farthing’s 
worth of heads; now I don’t sell 
heads; the women at Broadway, 
they tells me, sells them at four a 
farden, and a drop of liquor ; we 
chucks them away, forthere’s nothing 
to eat on them—but boys, though, 
can eat anything.’ Whether eel- 
broth deserves the fame of another 
fish beverage described by Pliny,+ 
we know not, but a warm cupful of 
this, in a November fog at early 
dawn, must be, there is no doubt, 
a wonderful comfort to the working 
classes in London. 

Eels are as common a luxury at 
Naples as with us, but not quite 
so cheap. The following brief 
notice is extracted from our journal 
kept on the spot abdéut five years 

go :— 

Christmas Eve. Nothing can ex- 
‘ceed the bustle and noise of the 
streets to-day; all the way up the 
Toledo is one vast scene of excite- 
ment; the beggars whine for alms 
in stronger accents; the cries of 
itinerant salesmen are perfectly ter- 
rific ; the vociferation of buyers who 
will not be sold, and of sellers who 
will not be bought, rise high above 
the shrilling of children, the lash- 
ing of whips, the yelling of dogs, 
the chanting of processions, the 
bursting of petards, the rolling of 
drums, and the crashing of wheels. 


* See London Labour and the London Poor. 

+ This had a name to evacuate the belly and bladder, to scour and mundify the 
guts, to purge the reines, to take down the rankenesse of bloud and fat, to be 
soverraigne for the jaundise, gouts, and vertosities. 
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The battle of hard bargains is fought 
with spirit to day, and the subject of 
contention is—eels; every favourite 
Italian bon bon, fritwra, and dolce is on 
sale as well, but these certainly form 
the staple commodity, and carry off 
all the ae of the day, holding 
the same place in the affections of 
the Lazzaroni, and beingas indispen- 
sable a standing dish for his Christ- 
mas, as roast beef and plum pudding 
are to an Englishman; or as hard- 
boiled coloured eggs are all over the 
continent generally at Easter. Men 
with their ears bored, and adorned, 
as well as each greasy hand, with 
huge gold rings, vociferate fiercely, 
slicing meanwhile, with large, stiletto- 
like knives, the unsightly paste called 


rustici e dolee—a mess composed of 
flour and grease, into which is in- 


serted a heterogeneous collection of 
unsavoury and sour common con- 
fectionaries ; fruit-stalls are in great 
muster: their keepers expect to-day 
to dispose of commodities that have 
hung on hand throughout the pre- 
vious season: not askewer of baked 
pears; notanorangeonsweetor bitter 
principles ; not a string of rosy to- 
matas, nor bunch of blushing service 
apples, can be spared from the gay 
gilt booths on this grand occasion. 
Fish stalls predominate, however ; 
here giant Cieies flap their fan- 
like tails, and bound off the board as 
if they already felt the hot water. 
Thousands of wongli, piles of frutti 
di mare, and every other species of 
bivalve, with fish of all shapes and 
hues, familiar to him who has 
studied the frescos and coquillages at 
Pompeii, lie in confused heaps upon 
the street flags ; but the predominat- 
ing delicacy, the fish most in request, 
is, as we have said, eels. This is 
indeed all eel-day; not a creature 
in Naples but must eat them in some 
fashion or other; the very paupers 
considering it hard if no friendly 
Christian will furnish them with the 
means of procuring a taste at least 
of capitoni, as the largest are called; 
though these are expensive, and sell 
for six carlini a rotula, or about a 
shilling a pound. The dispensers of 
this delicacy occupy either side of 
the Toledo from end to end, and 
there display the curling, twisting, 
snake-like forms of their slippery 
merchandize, in every possible pose 
and variety of circumstances ; some, 
suspended over the booths, wriggle 
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round the poles to which they are 
attached ; others are half flayed to 
demonstrate the whiteness of the 
flesh ; hundreds undulate in slimy 
coils packed away in large hampers; 
and while some swim, but in vain, 
for their lives in wooden troughs of 
cold water, others are fizzing and 
sputtering in the midst of hot grease 
in huge caldrons on the fire. Cus- 
tomers areincessantin their demands, 
and every man, woman, and child 
earries home eels, cooked or un- 
cooked, for breakfast, dinner, supper, 
and many an intermediate meal be- 
sides. Surely every stranger, though 
no enemy to eels, must dream of them 
to-night, and wriggle uneasily in bed 
for a week to come after even passing 
down the street, and a Scotchman 
especially, who shall chance to find 
himself in the midst of such a scene, 
will doubly hate a church which 
sanctions such an abomination as 
food for the faitnful. The eels con- 
sumed this day in Naples come 
rincipally from Commachio, the 
ow country below Venice ; they are 
as large almost as the conger, but 
rich and delicate in flavour; when 
taken, they are kept in brackish 
stews, and from thence sent to all 
parts of Italy, sometimes, as we have 
just seen, alive, but more commonly 
chopped in pieces, grilled, and pre- 
served in a pickle of salt and vine- 
gar, shrouded in bay leaves, and 
served out to customers on the point 
of a poreupine’s quill. 

Thus, not only is the love of eels 
as predominate now as it was two 
thousand years ago, but the means 
of indulging it are vastly facilitated 
everywhere, and, we may add, the 
modes of presenting them at table 
greatly improved. As for the an- 
cients— 

Fair cook’ry to their eyes her well- 
thumb’d page 

Enrich’d by prosp’rous art did ne’er 
unroll ; 

False ‘ guides’ misled the culinary sage, 

And froze th’ artistic ardour of his soul, 

Now the meanest Parisian artiste 
who should follow Apicius’ receipts, 
would be turned out of his place in 
a week; Ude might recommend 
flaying him alive with the eels; 
Soyer suggest grilling the bungler, 
or trussing him in an eel skin, like 
Justice Shallow. But though ex- 
ploded, the older methods of dress- 
ing this fish were various and in- 
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tricate, ‘Drown them in good wine,’ 
say the monks of the Schola Sa- 
lernitana, then boil in water, and, 
drain quite dry; season with strong 
spices, and stew down till the 
become a solid jelly.’ A sti 
more ancient receipt says: ‘ Skin, 
gut, and cut them into portions; 
wrap in laurel leaves, roast, and 
serve in bread crumbs.’ Apicius 
gives two elaborate sauces to eat 
with eels. The first account we 
have of eel pie occurs in Platina; a 
cnmuntinds modern writer, who 
ives the following savoury recipe 
or it. ‘Clean and cut your eel 
into pieces; add the melt of another 
fish, or an equal weight of suet very 
finely pounded ; some chopped mint 
and parsley; an ounce of pine ker- 
nels, and the same quantity of nuts 
and raisins; season with ginger, cin- 
namon, pepper, and cloves; lay all 
on a crust in a pie-dish; sprinkle 
with oil, and bake in a hot oven; 
when nearly cooked, have ready two 
ounces of sweet almonds and saffron 
bruised together; pass this mixture 
through a sieve, and spread it lightly 
over the top.’ Another composite 
method, from the same author, is, 
to ‘oil a pie dish, and line it with 
paste, prepare the eels very much 
in the same way as the last, b 
them in the paste, and cover with 
a crust; when nearly baked, pierce 
various holes through the upper 
part, and pour in rose-water 
sweetened with sugar.’ ‘ The float- 
ing fat and grease,’ he proceeds to 
tell us, ‘skimmed off, and smeared 
over the head, is sovereign for mak- 
ing the hair grow.’ 

e tenacity of life in an eel is 
remarkable: Gesner quotes an Eng- 
lishman who told him he had seen 
one come nine times alive out of the 
trail of a raven, absolutely refusing 
to be digested, thus proving his claim 
to at least as many lives as a cat; 
a tenth trial terminated fatally. A 
tailor too, once swallowed an eel 
accidentally with a like result, but 
did not think it necessary to repeat 
the experiment, though Gesner 
suggests that small eels might 
possibly be turned to account by 
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doctors, to save their patients a 
nauseous draught.* e are not 
aware whether this extraordinary 
hint has ever been acted upon. 

Every one knows who may have 
tried the experiment, that to hold 
an eel with the naked hand, is as 
abortive an attempt as detaining a 
pig by the tail, after it has been well 
soaped; or, in morals, to hold a 
knave to his word; hence the 
ow anguilla est, elabitur,— 
‘he's an eel, and is off;’ but both 
rogue and eel may be held tight, if 
we set about it the right way; 
hence the elliptic proverbial expres- 
sion, t@ Opi thy eyxehov—hold an 
eel with a fig-leaf; and Alciatus’ 
epigram, in deprehensum, in which 
a policeman thus addresses his 
captive :— 
Sir thief, you’re nabbed, and held quite 

fast— 

These bracelets are my seal— 
Secured your wrists; I’ve found at last 

A fig-leaf for my eel. 
This recognised difficulty of retain- 
ing an eel in the hand, has been the 
subject of several epigrams, both 
ancient and modern. One by Gesner 
in Latin, in which he compares the 
abortive effort to hold it to the in- 
secure tenure of our existence, is not 
by any means the worst. 


How mobile, fleet, and uncontrolled, 
Is man’s uncertain day ; 

Who clings to life but grasps an eel, 
That quicker glides away. 


‘To fish foreels’ devs Onpavba 
—is a Greek word of political as well 
as piscatorial import, implying not 
only to catch eels by fouling the 
stream, but to disturb or embroil 
a state for selfish purposes; the 
following epigram, in ditescentes 
publico malo—i.e., ‘against those 
who enrich themselves at the 
public expense,’ occurs in Alciatus’ 
Emblems. 

As wary anglers sniggling eels 

The approved device employ, 

To foul the current as it flows, 

And myriads thus destroy ; 

So knaves, who starve when all is calm, 
And peaceful glides the state, 

Procure them loaves, and fishes too, 
Soon as they agitate. 


* Aldrovandi states that horse doctors gave small eels to their patients, in asthma, 
and for a purge generally, sometimes with advantage—a hint not thrown away, it 
seems, upon certain horse jockies, who, to improve the metal of the steeds they 
had to dispose of, adopted the same expedient with variations. 
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Ern Mirchen ist oft siiss wie Cyperwein, 

Wie Friichte duftig und wie Vigel bunt, 

Und manch ein alterthumlich Heldenlied 
Ertént wie Schwertgeklirr und Schildgeklang. 


TS champion-songs of Scandi- 
navia, according to W. Grimm, 
were originally produced in the fifth 
or sixth century after Christ. The 
Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians 
then spoke a mutually intelligible 
language; and hence we may account 
for the number of nearly identical 
compositions which are found to 
exist in the several collections of 
the popular poetry of these nations. 
But, apart from philological con- 
siderations, it is clear from internal 
evidence that the Danish ballads in 
their present form cannot be assigned 
a greater antiquity than the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth cen- 


wy. 

n our attempts to reproduce 
some of the ideas that sprang in 
olden times from the brains and 
hearts of the thousand poets who 
dwelt by the waves of the blue 
Mediterranean, and made its loveli- 
ness more lovely still, we have fre- 


quently felt how impossible it is to 
convey in our language an adequate 
notion of the exquisite harmony, the 
modulated murmur of the music 
whereon, as if upborne by summer 
winds, the thoughts of the lords of 
Southern song flew forth to give 


delight to all the world. The effort 
seemed nearly as hopeless as the 
striving of a sculptor to hew out 
from the harsh intractable granite 
of the north a copy of some fair 
image that dwells in all the perfect 
purity of snowy Italian eastie. 

But in rendering the ballads which 
we now present to the notice of our 
readers, the difficulty has arisen from 
another cause. How shall we, with 
a polished and artificially-con- 
structed language, fitly represent 
the rude and vehement force, the 
artless wailing, the rugged versifica- 
tion, the strangely credulous sim- 
plicity of recital which characterize 
the popular poetry of all nations, but 
especially that of the Scandinavian 
races? How are we to prevent the 
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old singers of champion-song, when 
forced to use the tongues of nine- 
teenth- century Englishmen, from 
feeling as quknanl as a Viking 
resuscitated by some new Apollonius, 
and compelled to array himself in 
the scientific attire of a modern fine 
gentleman? Those of our readers 
who are still proud to call themselves 
students will appreciate the difficulty 
of our attempt, and make due allow- 
ance for our shortcoming—for the 
rest, do we not know that les gens 
de qualité sgavent tout sans avoir 
jamais rien appris, and consequently 
cannot require to be told anything 
more about the matter? 

We are sure that none will regret 
the opportunity of becoming even 
superficially acquainted with so 
attractive a department of the lite- 
rature of a country like Denmark, 
the land of Oehlenschliger, An- 
dersen, Ingemann, Thorwaldsen. 
Who has ever looked back into the 
darkness of the Middle Ages, and 
striven to know the inner life of the 
ancient Norsemen, even through 
the medium of bald and spiritless 
versions of their literature, but his 
heart has swelled with a strange 
delight in finding himself brought 
face to face with those world- 
warraying heroes that left in every 
land of Europe the memory of their 
incredible valour? Who has ever 
wondered at the sublime obscurity, 
the magnificent mythology of the 
Voluspa, the fierce revengeful out- 
burst of Ragnar Lodbrok as he 
triumphed over agony and death in 
Ella’s dungeon, the lay wherein 
Eyvind Skaldaspiller sang the last 
battle of King Hakon, without de- 
siring to find whether the descend- 
ants of the men that produced such 

oetry, wild and strong as a storm, 
had achieved aught worthy of com- 
parison with the deeds of their heroic 
ancestors P 

The Danes early appreciated the 
value of a national minstrelsy.* 


* Earlier than all the other nations of Europe, except the Spaniards and Portu- 
Ferdinand of Castille’s collection was published in 1510; Garcia de Re- 


xx 
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In 1591, Anders Sérensen Vedel, 
the friend of Tycho Brahe, published 
a collection of about one hundred of 
the Kjampeviser, or Champion- 
songs. It was dedicated to the 
‘High and Mightiest Highborn 
Princess and Lady, Lady Sophia 
Queen of Denmark and Norway.’ 
This volume was reprinted at Copen- 
hagen in the years 1632, 1643, and 
1671.* Mette Gjée then came into 
the field, and published his collection 
in 1657. Peter Syv, in 1695, strode 
manfully forth, and ‘watered the 
glorious old tree that stands in the 
grove of the Danish Muses.’ Then 
eame Sandvig and Nyerup, with 
their ballads, in 1780-84. And 
lastly, the most extensive of all the 
eollections, the Udvalgte Danske 
Viser fra Middelalderen, by Abra- 
hamson, Nyerup, and Rahbeh, which 
contains nearly two hundred and 
fifty pieces of popular poetry,t—and 
these are udvalgte—selected. As- 
suredly the copiousness of national 
minstrelsy oul lead us to question 
the justice of Ben Jonson’s observa- 
tion with regard to the average crop 
of poets—‘ There goes more to the 
making of a good poet than a sheriff: 
they are not born every year, as an 
alderman.’ 

Those of our readers who are so 
happily constituted as to ‘love a 
ballad but even too well,’ may pro- 
bably find any further observations 
unnecessary ; but to those who are 
wisely unwilling to accept an opinion 
without its having previously re- 
eeived the stamp of authority, we 
beg leave to submit the following 
quotation from Professor Long- 
fellow :— 


These ballads (he says) constitute one 
of the most interesting portions of 
Danish literature. Some of them cele- 
brate the achievements of historic cha- 
racters, and others the more wonderful 
deeds of heroes of romance. Olger, the 
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Dane, and Tidrick of Bern (Theodoric 
of Verona), occupy the foreground, and 
various giants, dwarfs, and elves, fill up 
the picture. The fierce old champion 
quafis the blood of his foe,— 


Up he struck his helmet, 

He drank of human blood, 
© In nomini Domini ’ 

Was Hero Hogen’s word. 


The sea rovers hoist their silken sails 
upon yards of gold; the maiden sat in 
her bower, white as a lily and slim as 
a reed,— 

Her mouth is like the roses, red ; 

Her eyes like the falcon’s, grey; 

And every word she utters 

Is like a minstrel’s lay. 


. . . » The knight grasps his sword so 
firmly that the blood starts from his 
nails; his armour flashes through the 
darkness. . . the damsel is changed, by 
magic, to a sword, hanging at her hero’s 
side by day, and sleeping under his 
pillow by night; the dead mother in the 
grave hears her children cry; she comes 
back to earth to comfort them, and the 
dogs howl as she passes through the 
streets of the village.t 


The horse, he might have added, 
gallops across the Baltic billows to 
save Lord ‘Hildebrand’s sister from 
a fiery death, and is changed to a 
gallant knight by one grateful kiss 
from her beloved lips; the dead 
lover taps at his Indy's door with 
his coffin, for his fingers are skin- 
less ;§ and his tomb, whenever she is 
happy-hearted, fills with the loveliest 
rose-leaves, but when her eyes are 
streaming with bitter tears the tomb 
is black with curdled gore. 

A few words as to our transla- 
tions. Though we are hardly vain 
enough to believe with Géthe that 
every translator is ein Prophet in 
seinem Volke, we have yet most re- 
ligiously abstained from taming the 
ruggedness, retrenching the super- 
fluities, or supplying the deficiencies 
that exist in the originals of the fol- 


* And once in Christiania. But three copies of the first edition are now known 
to exist.—Our Bibliomaniac. 
+ ‘Nu staaer det der, forfrisket paa ny med livlige lysegrénne Blade, det erverdige 


gamle Tre ide danske Musers Lund, som Vedel plantede, Syv vandede, og som nu 
har opnaaet en frodigere og fyldigere Vext:’ say the editors, Danske Viser, v. 1. 
Oehlenschliger has edited a delightful selection, Gamle Danske Folkeviser udgivne af 


Ochlenschliiger, Kjéb. 1840. And A. F,. Winding, in his Xjempeviser (Kjob. 1840), 
mentions the Danske Tragica, the Codex Thottianus, and the Hjelmstjernske Samling, 
as containing materials interesting to the lovers of the ballad-lore of Denmark. 

t Poets and Poetry of Europe. Philadelphia, 1849. p. 60. 

§ Skin (Skind) probably means here the fur-cloak so constantly worn by our 
ballad-heroes. 
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lowing ballads. You have, no doubt, 
frequently beheld a pool skinned 
over with a greasy film, and striving 
to represent the noonday sun; an 
ill-defined image is produced, but 
all around is spread a halo of tawdry 
colours, as if the unhappy puddle 
sought thus to supply the want of 
the severe and noble Sous wherein 
the lord of light was soaring high 
above through heaven. Of this we 
have often been reminded when 
perusing the productions of those 
translators who have done their 
work on the compensatory principle. 
We believe that these ballads will 
command attention from their own 
simplicity and force, from their ori- 
ginality, picturesqueness, and truth 
to the national feelings of the people 
among whom they were produced.* 

Holding, as we do, that form is of 
the essence of a poem, we have en- 
deavoured to imitate the rude metres 
into which these ballads are cast in 
the original Danish. Assonantal 
rhymes, such as mark, hals—quvinde, 
bringe (though never used de- 
signedly,asintheCastillian romances 
and Irish ranns, so as to form a spe- 
cific metrical system), are of not un- 
frequent occurrence in the old Viser; 
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and we have consequently conceived 
ourselves bound to introduce them 
——— in our versions. 

The readers of Zavengro will re- 
cognise in the following wild ballad 
an old acquaintance. Owing to its 
length, we find it impossible to give 
much more than an analysis. 

SWAYNE VONVED. 
Svend Vonved sidder i Bure, 
Han slaaer Guldharpen prude. 
Swayne Vonved sate in his bower, 
He played on his harp with a hand of 
power ; 
He smote the chords, and sang aloud— 
In came his mother, dark and proud. 
(Look out, Swayne Vonved, away!) + 
In came his mother Adeline ; 
In sooth she was a noble queen :-— 
‘* Mount thy horse, and ride away ! 
Knights and champions thou shalt slay : 
Go, avenge thy father’s fall ; 
Hang thy harp upon the wall ; 
Mount in haste, and leave the land— 
Hearken, it is my command.” 

Upon his thigh he girt his glaive, 

He longed to battle with champions 
brave. 

“But when shall I see thee, Vonved, when 

Shall I mingle the lustrous wine agen ?” 

‘When granite swims upon the sea, 
When ravens white begin to be, 
Swayne Vonved you may look for then : 
He'll never see his home agen,” 


* Indeed, when a poet is compelled to derive his inspiration solely from nature 


and life, and the wild, mournful traditions that may be current among his people, 


how can his productions avoid originality? When his object is solely to give de- 
light to an audience of bold and hearty peasants, unfamiliar with books, unpolished 
by intercourse with society, his songs must necessarily be simple and fresh, full of 
force, vividness, and reality. 

+ See dig wd Svend Vonved. Nearly all the Danish ballads are furnished with 
@ burden, or omqued, generally consisting of only one phrase, which occurs at the 
close of every four-lined stanza ; but sometimes composed of two members, one of 
which comes after the first line of the couplet, the other after the second. We 
select an example of the latter from the ballad of ‘ The English Maidens’ (Winding, 
p- 9), which tells how, once upon a time, three ladies of England were shipwrecked, 
and how they won the hearts of the dwellers in the lordly castle by their skill in 
weaving and broidering cloth of gold and silver :— 

They broidered on a border bright 

(The rose and the lady-flowers gay) 
The noble queen and a sworded knight. 

(From England have we come away.) 
And on the second border they drew 

(The rose and the lady-flowers gay) 
The little Christ and his Mother true. 

(From England have we come away.) 
Another border still they had— 

(The vos2 and the lady-flowers gay) 
They drew themselves so pale and sad. 

(From England have we come away.) 

‘ My heart’s own darling, why sorrow you so ?’—‘ The red gold flashed like the 
sun in Trondhjem’—‘ Horse-hoofs thunder : there the Danish champions ride’—‘ The 
grove is standing all amid the flowers.’ These are examples of the single burden. 
It is seldom so appropriate to the subject of the ballad as in ‘Swayne Vonved,’ 
where the omqued calls out at the close of each stanza, like an evil spirit urging 
the hero on to slay the world. 


zz2 
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A wrathful look on Swayne she cast : 
“«* A coward soul I see thou hast— 
Evermore, where’er thou be, 

Shame and sorrow fall on thee !” 
He patted her upon the cheek : 
** Be silent now, O mother dear,* 
And curse me not so bitterly ; 
You know not where my path may be.” 
‘Then will I bless and charm thee 
now: 
Hurt by mortal ne’er be thou ! 
Victory in thy war-horse tall ! 
Be thou victorious most of all! 
Hand and foot have victory ! 
All thy limbs victorious be ! 
God the Holy King above thee, 
Bless and guard and guide and love thee: 
HE will bless and guard and guide thee, 
Evil hap shall ne’er betide thee : 
Here thou hast a sword of might— 
Forward, like a noble knight !” 
Swayne Vonved takes the sword, and 
saith, 
‘* Now will I venge my father’s death ; 
Lord and vassal, in fight o’erthrown, 
Shall for my father’s fall atone.” 

Upon his thigh he girt his glaive, 

He longed to battle with champions 
brave ; 

And then he rode away, so grim, 

None would dare to look at him. 

His helmet was flashing, 

His spurs they were clashing, 
His war-horse outlashing— 
O he was a warrior dashing! 

One day he rode, he rode for three, 
And ne’er a village could he see : 
Above his eyes he held his hand, 

«* Lives there none in all the land ?” 

Horse-hoofs on the causeway rang : 
Met him then Lord Thulé Vang, 

Lord Thulé with his sons was there— 

Thirteen Ridders bold and fair ; 

And then Swayne Vonved drew his 
glaive— 

He gloried to battle with champions 
brave ! 

First he slays Lord Thulé, soon 

All his sons to death were hewn. 

Swayne Vonved girt his glaive to his 

side, 

Still more he longed away to ride: 

He came anear a linden fair, 

And the Brute Carl was lying there. 

A bristled boar from his shoulder hung, 
A bear unto his bosom clung ; 

Thro’ his fanglike fingers straying, 
Hare and hind were lightly playing. 

‘‘ Hearken, Brute! share with me, 
Or I'll drag thy prey from thee ; 

Share thy spoil thou shalt,” he saith, 
** Or fight with me for life or death.” 


The Brute Carl, however, refuses 
to comply with Swayne’s polite re- 
quest, and while preparing himself 


* See our observations on assonantal rhyming, 
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for battle, boasts of the slaughter of 
king Esmer. Now king Esmer was 
Swayne’s father. The heroes then 
draw the ring on the black earth, 
and fight fiercely for #hree days, as 
is usual in the Danish ballads : 

But ere another day was done, 

The battle hath Swayne Vonved won. 


Then longing to ride still further 
away, he came beside a barrow, and 
found a herdsman tending cattle. 
To him he propounds a series of 
riddles; and on his failing to re- 
spond, Swayne performed an ana- 
tomical operation upon the herds- 
man, for the details of which we 
refer our readers to the ballad itself. 

Another herdsman tells our hero 
of Lord Tygé Nold and his twelve 
allant sons. Vonved takes from 
Fis bosom a golden bracelet, and 
gives it to him. Then, longing for 
the joys of battle— 


He rode anear the castle wall ; 

Sharing their spoil, he heard them all. 
Some would have his broadsword bright, 
Some his shield and war-horse white. 
«“<Take twelve other Ridders tall, 
Stand you here against me all ; 

Water shall ye wring from steel 

Ere in suppliance I kneel.” 

He smote with the spur his charger tall, 
He sprang right over the castle wall ; 
Then he slew Lord Tygé Nold, 

And all his sons, the Ridders bold. 

He turned around, and rode away— 
Swayne Vonved rode the livelong day 
Away by mountain and valley sweet, 
But not a soul he e’er could meet. 

At last he saw a flock, and there 

Lay a man with golden hair. 

«‘ Hearken, herdsman, give me here 
Answers wise, and true, and clear. 
What is rounder than a wheel ? 

Where at Yule is the noblest meal ? 
Where hath the weary sun a seat ? 
Where repose a dead man’s feet ? 
What can fill the valleys all ? 

What is the fairest arrayed in the hall? 
Say what calls above the cranes ? 

Who are whiter than the swans ? 

Upon whose back doth a long beard grow? 
Who beareth his nose his chin below ? 
What is blacker than a sloe ? 

And what is swifter than a roe ? 
What's the broadest bridge may be ? 
What’s the foulest thing you see ? 
Where’s the highest pathway ? think— 
Whence doth well the coldest drink?’ 
*« The sun is rounder than a wheel ; 

In heaven at Yule is the noblest meal ; 
The sun in the west doth find a seat ; 
Eastward lie a dead man’s feet ; 
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Snow can fill the valleys all ; 

Man is the fairest arrayed in the hall; 

Thunder calls above the cranes ; 

More white are angels far than swans; 

The lapwing’s beard on his back doth 
grow ; 

Trolls have their noses their chins below; 

Sin is blacker than a sloe ; 

Thought is swifter than the roe ; 

The broadest bridge is Baltic ice ; 

The loftiest road’s to Paradise ; 

A toad’s the foulest thing you see; 

The coldest drink in hell must be.”* 

‘* Wisely hast thou answered me 

All the queries I gave to thee. 

Shall I think thee best of all ? 

Show me choice of champions tall.” 

“Go to Sinderborg,” he said ; 

‘There they drink the joyous mead ; 

Knights and champions, fair and free, 

All will gladly fight wi’ thee.” 

Swayne took a ring of ruddy gold— 

He gave it to that herdsman old ; 

Full five pounds it weighed, and all 

Because he told him of Ridders tall. 


Swayne then rode away to Ran- 
dulf’s castle, and after slaying a 
reasonable number of champions, 
and propounding another series of 
riddles to a wise and gallant knight 
whom he found in a dreary field, 
arrived at a castle, leaped his charger 
over the rampart, and strode into 
the castle hall. King Vidrik com- 
manded five of his champions to 
bind the frantic youth; but when 
Swayne, in his speech of defiance, 
happened to disclose his relationshi 
to the Lady Adeline, old Vidri 
thus outspake :— 


“« And was thy father king Esmere ? 

Is Adeline thy mother dear ? 

Swayne Vonved, noble Ridder, thou 

Art my sister’s son, I trow. 

Swayne Vonved, wilt thou stay with me? 

Honour and glory shall fall to thee ; 

Wherever thou wanderest in my land 

My knights shall be at thy command ; 

My treasures all may go with thee 

When for thy home thou leavest me.” 

Glory and gold he will not heed ; 

Home to his mother he longs to speed. 

Swayne Vonved rode away, away; 

Deep sorrow in his bosom lay; 

And when he came to his castle fair 

Twelve demon maidens were standing 
there : 

With rock and reel they stood before ; 

Upon his leg they smote him sore. 

Swayne Vonved wheeledhishorse around; 

He clove the demons to the ground 
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In a circle on the plain. 

Little good they got from Swayne. 

Like fate his mother met belive— 

He hewed her into pieces five. 

He ate and drank the wine so bright ; 

He took his harp, and all the night 

He played so loud and fierce a strain 

That all the chords were torn atwain. 

He rode his war-horse up the land, 

And there he loved a lilywand :+ 

Her father was the king Sigfréd ; 

The loathly dragon smote him dead. 
(Look out, Swayne Vonved, away /) 
So ends the ballad: what ulti- 

mately became of the hero we know 
not. robably, like Pope Alexander, 
he lived to his dying day in despite 
of his enemies. Why he treated his 
mother so undutifully we cannot 
tell. Perhaps the Troll-maidens 
could have informed us. 

A celebrated Irish artist, while 
conducting a party of amateurs 
around his studio, directed their 
attention to a pair of his own pictures 
in the following graphic and elegant 
language. “ This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is done ina fierce and alarmin’ 
manner; that, on the conthrary, ina 
soft and winnin’ style.” Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, here is a ballad done 
in a soft and winnin’ style. It has 
been already alluded to in our quota- 
tion from Professor Longfellow’s 
work; and we feel assured that 
none will fail to perceive its pathetic 
beauty. The dead mother, in the 
mournful silence of the grave, hears 
the deep sighing of her little ones ; 
she soars aloft to the region of the 
stars, and obtains the permission of 
the Highest to bear away the de- 
solation of her children: her eldest 
daughter fails to recognise her : she 
enters the hall of her ancient home ; 
and we refer our readers to the 
ballad itself for a touch of nature 
that may bear comparison with the 
celebrated incident in the Conde 
Alarcos. 


SWAYNE DYRING, OR THE DEAD 
MOTHER’S RETURN. 

Svend Dyring han rider sig op under 0; 

Der fested han sig saa ven en M6. 
Swayne Dyring he rode by an island 

away, 
(And even I was young.) 

And there he met with a beautiful may. 

(Fair words delight a many hearts.) 


* That is, perhaps, in Niflheim, where flows the fountain Hvergelmir. __ 
+ Lilievand, or Lilievaand, properly the stalk of a lily, is frequently used in the 
Danish ballads as synonymous with a slender and lovely maiden. 
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They lived in love for seven years there, 
And children seven to Swayne she bare. 
But then came Death unto the land : 
She died, the gentle lilywand. 
By an island Swayne Dyring he rode 
away, 
And there he met another may. 
He plighted his troth, and home they 
came, 
But she was cruel and fierce as flame. 
And when she came to his castle fair 
The seven children were weeping there. 
Full of sorrow and tears were they ; 
She spurned them all with her foot away. 
She gave them neither bread nor ale ; 
She said, “‘In hunger and hate shall ye 
wail.” 
She took away their cushions of blue ; 
She said, ‘‘The straw is enough for you.” 
And she took away their waxen lights— 
“* Ye may lie in the gloom of the winter 
nights.” 
One eve theirmother heard themweeping, 
While under the mould she was softly 
sleeping. 
She heard them in her grave so low— 
“‘O surely I may to my little ones go.” 
She soared aloft to the Lorp on high— 
“‘O Lorp, I hear my children cry.” 
She prayed so long and lovingly, 
She gained His leave her babes to see. 
“‘The cock will crow at dawn of day, 
Then leave thy babes, and come away.” 
She lifted up her weary bones : 
She rent the walls and the marble stones. 
As thro’ the town she took her way 
The dogs in terror began to bay. 
ver * she came to the gate of the castle 
ir, 
Her eldest daughter was standing there. 
“‘My daughter, why are you standing 
here ? 
And how are your sweet little sisters, 
dear ?” 
** My mother you could never be, 
For she was fresh and fair to see. 
My mother was fair, and her cheeks were 
red, 
But you are pale, and like the dead.” 
** Oh, how should I be fresh and fair ? 
I long have lain in the kirkyard there ; 
And how should I be white and red? 
IT long have dwelt among the dead.” 
She came into the castle hall : 
She saw her children weeping all. 
For — she brushed and plaited their 
air, 
For twain she kissed away their care. 
But one she laid on herlap and pressed— 
She longed to give her the loving breast. 
She spake to her eldest daughter, “See! 
Tell Swayne Dyring to come to me.”’ 
Swayne came into the room adread— 
She poured her wrath upon his head. 
**I left behind me bread and ale ; 
My babes with hunger-pangs are pale. 
T left my children cushions blue ; 
They sleep on straw the long night thro’. 
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I left behind me waxen lights ; 
They lie in the gloom of thewinter nights. 
If ever my children cry to me, 
A terrible fate shall fall on thee. 
I hear him crowing, the bird so red, 
The earth is waiting for all the dead. 
The black cock now is crowing in pride : 
The gates of Heaven are open wide. 
The white cock now is crowing clear, 
And I may bide no longer here.” 
Whenever they heard the bandogs wail, 
He gave the children bread and ale. 
When they heard the hounds in the dark- 
ness cry, 
They feared the Dead was passing by. 

We have been informed that 
Henrik Hertz, the author of King 
René’s Daughter (a drama so well 
known in England from the masterly 
version of Mr. Theodore Martin, and 
the lovely impersonation of the 
heroine by Miss Helen Faucit) has 
composed a tragedy founded on this 
heart-touching glorification of a 
mother’s love. 

When the dogs howled in terror 
at the passage of the ghost through 
the streets of the village, our readers 
may have been reminded of the 
ancient Hebrew tradition, which 
Longfellow has enshrined in his 
Golden Legend :— 

In the Rabbinical book it saith 
That dogs howl when, with icy breath, 
Great Sammael, the Angel of Death, 

Takes through the town his flight. 

The original of our next specimen 
(Det Uieldige Giftermaal) may be 
found in the Danske Viser, i., 319. 
The raven’s utter contempt for the 
lady’s golden gifts may be paralleled 
byan incident in the ballad of Verner 
Ravn, with a translation of which 
we may hereafter delight the world. 
Indeed, to use the Teaseciegy of 
conveyancers, Danish ballad poetry 
possesses a large collection of com- 
mon forms. 

THE MOURNFUL MARRIAGE. 
Hildebrand han sin Séster bortgav, 
Hende til mangen modig Dag. 
Hildebrand gave his sister away ; 
(Under the linden tree.) 
Then had she many a mournful day. 
(1 know well where the maiden is who 
dares to bide for me.) 
A foreigner lord has the lady bright : 
She leaves her home and all delight. 
A Monday was her marriage-day ; 
On Tuesday in her bower she lay. 
“« My lord, what wouldst thou say to me?” 
“There came not gold enough with 
thee ; ; 
This I have to say to thee, 
There came not silver enough to me.” 
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* But I brought when I came to thy 
castle hall 
Coffers eight, brimful were they all. 
Two were full of the silver white, 
And two of gold so red and bright ; 
And two were full of the wild deer’s 
hair; 
And two of marten and sables rare; 
And unto thy father I gave away 
A saddle of gold and a war-horse grey; 
And unto thy mother I gave last night 
Scarlet cloth for a lining bright ; 
I brought unto thy brother brave 
A noble galley o’er the wave ; 
And shirts I gave to thy vassals tall, 
As white as bleachéd bone were all. 
There’s not a maid in thy castle fair 
But I gave her silk for her sunny hair. 
O my lord, what wouldst thou say to me? 
And why dost thou bind me so wrath- 
fullie ?” 

Slowly then her husband said, 

‘* Thy brothers smote my father dead.” 
«But / never wronged thy father old— 
My brothers they were fierce and bold ; 
And coffers they gave for thy father’s 

head— 
Seven of silver and gold so red.” 

** This I have to say to thee, 

Thou wert not a maid when thou camest 
to me.” 

**So help me God from mine agonie 

But I was a maid when I came to thee.” 

“To day thou shalt lie here in sorrow, 
Thou shalt be burnt alive to-morrow.” 
Long she lay in her misery— 

She heard a raven flying by. 

“O Raven, dear black raven, say, 
Could you bear my words away ?” 

“* Aye well I could, for when I was young 
The watchman’s song I often sung.” 

‘Then fly for me to Ténne Hall, 

For there my friends are dwelling all. 

My father is there, and my darling 
mother, 

My sister, and my gallant brother. 

O bear my message to Hildebrand, 

And I'll give you now this golden band.” 

“And what do I care for your golden 

store ? 
I love my raven’s food far more.” 

‘* Dear raven, fly away for me— 

My husband’s heart I'll give to thee.” 
“O no, I never will fly away 
Unless you give me his eyes so grey.” 
“Then fly, O fly, dear raven, away, 
And thou shalt have his eyes so grey.” 
The raven struck out with his wings so 
free— 

And he flew away over kingdoms three. 

He came unto the chamber high 

Where Hildebrand drank the noble 

wine. 

* Hearken, Hildebrand, to me! 

Thy sister lies in agony. 

You drink your wine so joyously— 

And to-morrow your sister in flames will 
die.” 
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Hildebrand sprang right over the board— 
The bright wine down on the pavement 
poured. 
He rushed away to the stable fair, 
And he looked at all the horses there. 
He looked at the brown and he looked 
at the bay, 
But soon he saddled the iron-grey. 
* Little Blak! come gallop away witk 
me, 
The best of corn I'll give to thee.” 
**O joyously will I carry thee, 
But never say my name to me.” 
Hildebrand galloped away, away, 
Over the billows and out of the bay. 
Half-way across the Sound he came— 
O bitter woe! he said the name— 
The horse he swam away to land, 
Beneath the waves sank Hildebrand. 
On the scaffold the maiden lay— 
She heard the horse so loudly neigh. 
** T hear the horse—Ah, bitter woe ! 
My brother is lying the waves below.” 
Then Blak so fiercely charged the crowd, 
They fled away, and screamed aloud. 
Blak lashed out and the raven tore— 
Theystood in a hundred dead men’s gore. 
At last the horse aweary stood, 
Red with many a villain’s blood. 
She came on his back, the fair ladye, 
He galloped away right joyously. 
And when they came unto the strand 
Her brother stood upon the sand. 
‘¢ Kirstin ! sweet little sister, hail ! 
But why are thy rose-red cheeks so pate?” 
“* My rose-red cheeks may well be pale, 
My mother is so far away. 
True hearts, O listen to my command! 
Send never a child to a foreign land. 
Gold and silver though she find 
She leaves all love and joy behind.” 
He patted softly her cheek so pale— 
‘* Dear love, no longer weep or wail. 
My darling sister, pardon me, 
"Twas I that brought this sorrow on 
thee.” 
Outspake little Blak, as there he stood— 
** Now have I redeemed you with rivers 
of blood. 
O dear little Kirstin, kiss me too, 
And kiss the raven, so brave and true.” 
She kissed them both, right joyously— 
They changed to her brothers so bold 
and free. 
Within their arms in tears she lay, 
But her sorrow and fear had flown away. 
Like an accomplished diner-out 
we have reserved our most brilliant 
effusion for the moment of our 
departure. The following romantic 
legend has long been one of the most 
renowned of all the Scandinavian 
ballads, but strange to say, so far as 
we know, has never before been 
translated into English verse. It 
has gone deeply into the hearts of 
the Northern nations. The peasantry 
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of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
believe most firmly in the truth of 
the tradition, and will point you out, 
in their respective localities, the 
scenes of Haf os death and Signe’s 
revenge, as if the hero and heroine 
had possessed the faculty of ubiquity 
in a higher degree than even Sir 
Boyle Roche's bird. The editors 
wax unusually enthusiastic, and 
speak of Hafbur and _ Signe’s 
‘faithful love, their unwavering 
friendship, their unquenchable 
hatred of their enemies, their de- 
light in vengeance, and contempt 
of death,’ as furnishing a genuine 
exemplification of the spirit and 
mode of thought which characterized 
the ancient inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia. (Danske Viser, iii. 402.) 


HAFBUR AND SIGNE, 
Kong Hafbur og Herre Kong Sivard 
De yppede dem en Kiv, 
Alt outin stolte Signelille, 
Hun var saa ven en Viv. 
King Hafbur sat with King Sivard, 
Atween them rose a fray, 
All for the Lady Signelyle, 
She was so fair a may. 


And it was Hafbur, King Hafbur’s son, 
He dreamed a dream of woe; 

He wakened at the mirk midnight, 
And his words were swift and low. 


‘** Methought I lay in the fair cittie 
That stands in Heaven on high—- 

My love was in mine arms—we fell 
Down headlong thro’ the sky.” 


The ladies cared not for his words, 
All but his mother dear ; 

And while Lord Hafbur told his sweven, 
She lent him a loving ear. 


**O ride away to the mountain grey, 
And thou alone must be, 

And the daughter of the Elfin-king 
Will rede thy dream for thee.” 


And it was Hafbur, the noble Prince, 
Took his sword in his good left hand, 

And he rode away to the mountain grey 
To seek the Lilywand. 


Upon the mountain he cast his cloak, 
He tapped with his finger then; 
She lies awake, the Elfin-may, 
His wish she well doth ken. 
**O hail thou Elfin lady bright, 
Arrayed in fur you be, 
I pray you for the love of God, 
Now rede my dream to me. 
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Methought I lay in the fair cittie 
That stands in Heaven on high— 

My love was in my arms—we fell 
Down headlong thro’ the sky.” 


** And did you dream of Heaven on high? 
You'll win your fair ladye; 

You dreamed of falling from the sky, 
For her your death shall be.” 


“0, if I have the great delight 
To win my fair ladye, 

Right small would be my sorrow, if then 
For her my death should be.” 


Lord Hafbur let his hair grow long— 
In a maiden’s mantle arrayed, 

He rode away to Sivard’s hall, 
To learn the sewing trade.* 


Lord Hafbur’s robes were royal-rich, 
He seemed a may the while 

He rode thro’ all the land to win 
The love of Signelyle. 


And when he came to the castle gate, 
He wrapt his mantle round, 

And up within a lofty hall 
His love and her mays he found. 


** And hail to you, O Signelyle, 
That broider the golden braid— 

Lord Hafbur sends me here to you 
To learn the sewing trade.” 


*‘ And hath Lord Hafbur sent you here— 
I'll teach you willingly, 

And with my maidens you may sleep, 
But you shall eat with me.” 


** And J that have quaffed my wine with 
a queen, 
And slept by her side till the morrow, 
Must J go lie with serving-maids ? 
My heart is sick with sorrow.” 


**O thou shalt banquet by my side, 
Of that have thou no care, 

And thou shalt lie within my arms, 
And slumber sweetly there.” 


Adown the maidens merrily sat, 

And they broidered the golden braid : 
Lord Hafbur held himself apart, 

With the neeld in hismouth he played. 


They broider hart and they broider hind, 
As they ran in the greenwood gay : 

Lord Hafbur’s cup was never so full, 
But he drank all the wine away. 


In came then a serving-maid, 
Her heart was hateful as hell— 
“‘T never saw a proud ladye 
Could drink her wine so well. 
«T never saw such daring eyes 
In the face of a fair ladye ; 
And then she hath two sinewy hands, 
That iron are to see.” 


* See the Heldenbuch, or the essay from which the following passage is extracted. 
“« Concerning which Hugdietrich, emperor of Greece, and his son Wolfdietrich, one 
day the renowned Dietrich of Bern, we can here say little more than that the former 
trained himself to sempstress’ work, and for many weeks plied his needle, before he 
could get wedded and produce Wolfdietrich.”—Carlyle’s Miscellanies, iii. 79. 
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“O leave thy gibes, and leave thy 
jeers, 
And stare not so on me ; 
Altho’ my eyes may flash around, 
I look not after thee.” 


Lord Hafbur then began to sew, 
And he broidered a greenwood gay, 
Both hart and hind that flew along, 
And stags that stood at bay : 


He broidered the lily, and broidered the 
rose, 
And the birds that sang on the brier ; 
The maidens came in crowds anear— 
He was their hearts’ desire. 


And now toward evening drew the day, 
They broidered robe and vest; 

But then arose the maidens all, 
They longed to go to rast. 


And now the day had passed away, 
And sweetly fell the dew, 

And then fair Signelyle herself 
Of sewing weary grew. 

Fair Signelyle she glided on 
Over the balcony nigh him, 

And Hafbur laughed within his heart 
When he felt her floating by him. 


Hafbur and Signe took the light, 
And their room they lovingly sought ; 
But after them came the serving maid, 
And evil was her thought. 


The light was out, the maid was gone, 
They thought they were alone ; 

Lord Hafbur doffed his kirtle red, 
And his sword in the moonlight shone, 


Lord Hafbur threw him on the bed, 
His heart was high and proud, 

And then, I tell you, on my troth, 
His armour rang aloud. 


And then she spake—proud Signelyle 
Spake from her own true heart— 
‘*Ne’er did I see a fair ladye 
That wore so rough a sark.” 


She laid her hand on Hafbur's breast 
That shone with the golden rays : 

‘Thy bosom doth not rise and fall 
Like the bosoms of all our mays.” 


‘* The ladies of my father’s land 
They ride in armour aye, 

And so my bosom would never grow 
Against my steei array.” 


And there he lay, the long long night, 
With that delightful maiden ; 

I trow they never closed their eyne, 
For their hearts with love were laden. 


‘* And hear me, thou fair Signelyle, 
Since here we now are met, 

Who is the dear one of the world 
On whom thy soul is set ?” 


‘* Of all the champions in the world 
But one is dear to me— 

Lord Hafbur he is in my heart, 
And his love I can never be. 
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*‘ Lord Hafbur the Bold I never saw, 
And see him I never may ; 

But I heard him wind his golden horn 
As he rode to the wars away.” 


* And is it Hafbur whom thou hast 
Within thy bosom bright ? 

O turn around, my own true love, 
For I am near you to-night.” 


«And are you Hafbur—O dear love— 
And will you do me shame ? 
With hawk and hound to my father’s 
hall, 
Ah, if you only came!” 


«But, dear, I rode to your father’s hall 
With hound and hawk on hand, 

And ‘ nay’ your father swore in wrath, 
And drave me from the land.” 


And then they murmured all their love, 
They thought of nothing more ; 

And all the time the servant stood 
And listened at the door. 


Shame fall that maid so false and foul— 
It was a woesome night ; 

For she stole away his battle-brand 
And his armour strong and bright— 


She took his noble battle-brand 
And his armour all away, 

And then she went to the chamber high 
Where Sivard sleeping lay. 


“ Awake, awake, king Sivard now, 
You slumber all too long, 

For now is Hafbur here to-night, 
And doth proud Signe wrong.” 


*‘ Thou liest, O thou wicked maid, 
And foul and false is thy story ; 
Beyond the Baltic, far away, 
Lord Hafbur is gathering glory. 


You sought to shame my daughter’s 
name, 
But I know thee for a liar: 
Or ever the sun arise again 
Thou shalt be burnt with fire.” 


**O listen to me, my noble lord, 
Believe me now to-night, 

For here I have his battle-brand, 
And his armour, strong and bright.” 


King Sivard arose, and white with rage 
He led his men along— 

**Come on, my warriors, one and all! 
For here is a champion strong.” 


The stood before the chamber door 
With sword and shield and spear : 
**Come out, come out, Lord Hafbur now, 

And stand in the passage here.” 


O praise to Hafbur! for he tore 
The bars of the bed away, 

And ere they flew asunder slew 
The five who led the fray. 


O they have bound him on the ground, 
Though many a warrior bled, 

But soon the chain he tore atwain 
As if the steel were lead. 
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Then up and spake the serving maid— 
An ill death may she die— 

**O bind him with his true love’s hair, 
And helpless he will lie ; 


**O take ye one of Signe’s hairs, 
And bind his hands again, 

And for the love he bears to her 
He'll break it never atwain.” 


Two of her hairs they tore away, 
And they bound his hands again ; 
Her love was deep within his heart, 
And he would not break them atwain. 


Then outspake proud Signelyle, 
And her tears fell like the rain, 
**Lord Hafbur, Hafbur, O break the 
hairs, 
Or my heart will be torn atwain !” 
They dragged away Lord Hafbur then 
To the castle hall above, 
And many a one came mourning there, 
But most his own true love. 


And he was bound upon the ground 
With chains and iron bands, 

And Signe wandered to and fro, 
And the tears fell through her hands. 


And then she spake to him in sobs,— 
**O Hafbur, hearken to me! 

Here are my mother’s sisters all, 
And they shall pray for thee. 


** My father swears that before sunrise— 
And now the dawn is nigh— 

Upon the loftiest oak may be. 
He swears to hang you high.” 


Then spake Lord Hafbur from his heart, 
His soul was full of wrath— 

** Ere women weep and wail for me 
Thrice over I'd die the death. 

** Now listen, dear, dear Signelyle— 
Let thy love arise in power— 

Thou'lt see me swaying in the wind, 
Then burn thee in thy bower.” 

Then outspake proud Signelyle, 
She cried in her agony, 

**O Hafbur, thou shalt have thy wish, 
And I will die for thee !” 


Then after him they came in crowds 
Down from the castle high, 

And all that saw him sorely wept— 
Small good they did thereby. 


And when they came unto the plain 
Where Hafbur had to die, 

A little while he bade them hold, 
For he longed her love to try. 

** Hang up, hang up, my scarlet cloak, 
Where J am to hang on high, 

For then, mayhap, the king will rue 
That I am doomed to die.” 

When Signe saw the mantle there— 
O, but her heart was sore— 

She said, ‘They brought me tidings 

trae, 

And I will live no more.” 
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Then Signe called her maidens round, 
And she rose within her bower, 
**T bid you all to the lofty hall, 


To while away an hour.” 


Then out-spake proud Signelyle, 
As towering on she trod, 
** And now to-day myself I’ll slay, 
For Hafbur is with God. 
‘*Tn heaven I’llhave my love—but here— 
The vile ones here with me, 
That hated Hafbur—they shall die 
A death of agony. 


‘* My father’s champions heard with joy 
The bell for Hafbur knelling ; 

I'll have my vengeance, when they hear 
Their loves in the fierce flame yelling.” 

Then Signe seized a brand: the flame 
Outflashed and roared along— 

Then might you say of Signelyle, 
Her love was true and strong. 


Lord Hafbur stood beside the oak, 
And he cast a look behind, 

And he saw the bower of Signelyle 
Red-flaming in the wind. 

**O take ye down my scarlet cloak, 
And throw it by my grave : 

Had I ten lives as I have but one, 
For them I would not crave.” 

By the window King Sivard sat ; 
He looked both high and low, 

He saw Lord Hafbur in the air. 
And Signe’s bower aglow. 

In there rushed a little foot page, 
Was clad in a kirtle of red— 

‘* Proud Signelyle is burnt alive, 
And all her mays are dead.” 


O then King Sivard groaned in grief, 
And he clutched his long white 
beard :— 
**T never saw two of royal blood 
Whose fate was so dark and weird. 


**O some of you speed to Signe’s bower, 
And save her from the flame : 

And some of you go to the gallow’s-tree— 
In loyal love he came. 


«0 had I only known before 
Their love so true and grand, 

I'd not have severed the noble pair 
For all the Danish land.” 


And when they came to Signe’s bower, 
They found her smouldering there : 
They came where Hafbur’s gallows 

stood— 
He was wavering in the air. 
They wrapt him round ina linen shroud : 
The grave was deep and wide : 
They buried him in the holy ground, 
And his true love by his side. 


And then they took the serving maid ; 
They dragged her by the head, 

And buried her screaming in the earth— 
That was her bridal bed. 
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It has been said that the me of 
England were rescued from the vices 
of feebleness and artificiality by the 
publication of Bishop Percy’s fresh 
and vigorous ballads, We cannot 
help believing that a familiarity with 
the popular songs of Denmark would 
go far to make us weary of the ob- 
scure and sickly sentimentalism of 
so much of our present poetry. 
National tastes are singularly per- 
manent, and we are the descendants 
of those Saxons whose attention the 
good bishop Aldhelm could only 
command by standing on a bridge 
and chanting a ballad of his own 
composition.* 
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In one of Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations, Queen Elizabeth is 
introduced as saying, ‘I have read 
in Plinius and Mela of a runlet near 
Dodona, which kindled by approxi- 
mation an unlighted torch and ex- 
tinguished a lighted one.’ Dare 
we hope that when our unprac- 
tised pen ventures to approach this 
hidden fountain-head of Northern 
song, it may, like the first of 
these torches, flash out a guiding 
light to all who are anxious to 
hear the strange and mournful 
music that sounds along the reaches 
of the stream P 


[Since the foregoing pages were sent to press, we have enjoyed the opportunity 


of perusing the lately published work of Mr. and Mrs. Howitt on Northern Litera- 
twre and Romance, as well as that of Mr. Borrow, entitled Romantic Ballads, 
translated from the Danish, (London, 1826.) In the former of these productions 
may be found a number of Danish and Swedish ballads translated with considerable 
accuracy. One of the Swedish Visor, when compared with our lay of The Dead 
Mother’s Return, will furnish an illustration of our prefatory remark as to the 
similarity so frequently found to exist among the popular verses of the several 
Scandinavian nations. In Mr. Borrow’s work the reader will find a splendid and 
vigorous version of the entire ballad of Swayne Vonved.] 


THE SKETCHER IN RHINE-LAND. 


HINE-LAND! there is a charm 
in the name, a charm associated 
with rare beauties, spiritual ima- 
ginings of the past, strong in the 
true genius loci which, though invi- 
sible, casts gleams from the lights of 
distant ages across us. For in no 
spot in Europe perhaps has the past 
left its traces more visibly imprinted, 
than along the valley of the Rhine ; 
and no scenery is better calculated 
to inspire that poetical interest and 
enthusiasm which prompts the poet 
to embody those ancient memories in 
verse, and the painter to enrich his 
canvass with the picturesque scenes 
so abounding in historical associ- 
ations. 

Many years have passed since I 
travelled along the banks of the 
Rhine ; and as I drove through the 
ancient, or as they have been well 
called, ‘old-world’ towns, that lie 
scattered on its banks, and which are 
landmarks, though unhappily decay- 
ing ones, of the domestic architecture 
ofthe feudalages, andcaught glimpses 
of the richly-wooded valleys, with 


their babbling brooks streaming 
Rhinewards, I thought, though re- 
turning from wandering amidst the 
fairest scenes of Southern Italy, that 
here were spots fully as fair; and I 
straightway formed the intention of 
devoting an early summer to them. 

But precisely, it is to be pre- 
sumed, because the Rhine is very 
easy of access, did I postpone the 
execution of my plan, and years 
elapsed, during which I found my- 
self repeatedly gliding over its wa- 
ters, bound to or returning from 
distant scenes, in common with the 
herd of tourists, without however 
pausing in Rhine-land. 

This erratic propensity of tourists, 
and of English tourists in particular, 
is generally attributable to the ob- 
jectless nature of their tours. The 
majority set forth, having so much 
money in their pockets and so many 
days to spend it in; and the great- 
est amount of enjoyment is supposed 
to have been attained when the 
—— possible number of miles 

as been rushed over in the pre- 


* See Palgrave’s Anglo-Saxons. 
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scribed time. The tours of such 
people are at once wide, discursive, 
and aimless, and can only bequeath 
to memory a mosaic-like impression 
of the scenes visited. 

Among the various classes of 
tourists, probably those who sketch 
possess the greatest qualifications 
for enjoying a ramble. Be their per- 
formances ever so humble, the very 
nature of their pursuit necessarily 
causes their lines to fall in pleasant 
places, and to make such acquaint- 
ance with the fair face of nature as 
endures throughout their lives. 
Then how independent does this pur- 
suit render its devotee. He needs 
no companion, but with his sketch- 
ing apparatus he makes familiar 
friends with witching scenes that 
entirely escape the notice of the or- 
dinary tourist. 

Pretending to no skill in the art 
beyond that which appertains to 
very humble proficiency, it will be 
more my object to point out desirable 
localities to the sketching tourist than 
to dwell on my own performances. 

It was with the satisfaction that a 
man feels when he is about to dis- 
charge a long-standing obligation 
which the great agitator—Conscience 
—has been constantly recalling to 
his remembrance, that I found my- 
self, last summer, emancipated from 
the excitement and bustle of the 
London season, and fairly off for 
Rhine-land. The Cologne railway, 
that great artery of European travel, 
at all times slow and uncomfortable, 
was worse than ever. This was 
attributed to the crowds going to 
or returning from our Exhibition. 
It was indeed announced that the 
convoi de grande vitesse was to be 
accelerated, but it seemed to me to 
travel at its usual slow pace. The 
railway officials however thought 
otherwise, and had evidently a very 
high opinion of their express trains. 
I was considerably amused by the 
conduct of one of these great men 
of little authority towards a peasant 
who presented himself at the ticket 
oflice. Drawing forth from under- 
neath his blouse a greasy leathern 
purse, the rustic took out a diminu- 
tive coin, and demanded a chara- 
banc place in the coming train to 
some neighbouring village. 

‘Ii n'y a pas de charabanes,’ re- 


plied the clerk. 
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‘Comment, pas de charabancs? 
asked the startled peasant. 

‘Because,’ exclaimed the man of 
office, rege~ ing the bauer as evi- 
dently unworthy the honour of 
riding in express trains, ‘ C’est wn 
convoi de grande vitesse.’ 

The poor peasant returned his 
little coin to his leather purse, and 
turned away, sorrowing, perhaps, 
that it was not his lot to travel dans 
les convois de grande vitesse. 

My first resting-placewas Konigs- 
winter. There I secured a good bed- 
room at the Hotel de l'Europe ; and 
I may mention, for the benefit of 
future travellers, that I was lodged 
and boarded for five shillings per 
diem. 

The great lion, or dragon rather, 
of Kénigswinter, is of course the 
Drachenfels, which towers over the 
village. To this romantic height 
repair at evening’s close a motley 
herd of admiring tourists, whose en- 
thusiasm, I regret to say, is appa- 
rent in more than mere words, for 
on several occasions I have seen 
them detach pieces from the 
crumbling castle walls, which have 
been already so harshly dealt with 
by time and sieges as to be but 
slender wrecks of their former vast- 
ness. The— 

Peasant girls with deep blue eyes, 
And hands that offer early flowers, 
are not a poetical myth. Those 
immortalized by Lord Byron are, if 
not dead, at least withered old 
crones ; but their successors at the 
Drachenfels have fair claims to be 
considered blue-eyed maidens. In 
place of flowers they offer garlands 
of oak leaves ingeniously joined to- 
ether, which the students from 
onn purchase liberally to deck 
their caps, imagining, doubtless, that 
they are as worthy of veneration as 
those with which the amorous poet 

of Téos wreathed his brows. 

It is worth while to examine the 
huge quarries which have furnished 
the stone for thecathedralofCologne, 
if only to obtain an idea of the vast- 
ness of the sub-structure of that 
mighty edifice. Huge blocks lie scat- 
tered on the hill-sides, which aceord- 
ing to legendary lore defied the jaws 
of the enormous dragon of these 
JSelsen, which, like his brother of 
Wantley, had the stomach of a co- 
lossal ostrich : 
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For houses and churches were to him 
geese and turkeys, 
He eat all and left none behind, 
But some stones, dear Jack, which he 
could not crack, 
Which on the hills you'll find. 


Exquisitely beautiful as are the 
views from the Drachenfels, the 
sketcher will find but little for his 

rtfolio there. Far otherwise, 
seaman is it with respect to the 
Sieben-Gebirge, whose picturesque 
outlines may be distinctly traced 
from the Drachenfels. Amidst the 
recesses of these little-visited moun- 
tains there is ample work for the 
pencil. 

The ancient abbey of Heisterbach, 
now a lovely ruin, embosomed in a 
wooded amphitheatre in the heart 
of the Seven Mountains, is especially 
deserving a visit. The way to it is 
through an almost continuous forest, 
intersected by a tangled skein of 
paths, and is by no means easy to 
find. But it is better to run the 
chance of being lost for a few hours 
in the wild woods, than to endure 
the misery of being accompanied by 
arunning footman, who, calling him- 
self a guide, will, however true to 
his vocation by conducting you to 
the right spot, infallibly bewilder 
ed mind by the obscurity of his 
egendary lore. 

The religious house of Heister- 
bach has been severely mutilated. 
Indeed, there is but little of the edi- 
fice remaining besides the apse. 
This, however, is an architectural 
gem of great beauty, and combined 
with the rich trees which droop over 
it, forms a delicious subject for a 
sketch. 

I made several excursions amon 
the Seven Mountains, and ieee 
matter for the pencil during each 
ramble. The riding tourist will do 
well to secure a sure-footed pony ; 
for the roads, or rather, torrent- 
channels, which intersect the 
country, are so full of loose rolling 
stones that nothing is easier than 
for a horse to stumble, and few 
things more difficult than to avoid 
it 


The sketcher will rejoice that 
Nonnenworth has been happily al- 
lowed to relapse into its former con- 


ventual appearance. Tourists may 
remember that with that love for 
modernizing which is so rapidly 
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changing the physiognomy of the 
Rhine in such a manner as to make 
the artist groan and the antiquary 
shudder, the picturesque convent on 
this island was converted into a huge 
hotel or boarding-house, which it 
is presumed'turned out an unsuc- 
cessful speculation, as it did not 
long retain its profane uses. 
Standing within the grass-grown 
courtyard, there is a view of Ro- 
landseck, framed by the archway 
leading into the court, which is ex- 
uisitely beautiful, and which the 
sketcher will do well to transfer to 
his portfolio. Other views of high 
beauty may be obtained from 
different parts of the island, backed 
by the glorious rocky battlements of 
the Drachenfels or Rolandseck. 

The cursed tea-garden taste has 
been busy with the latter naturally 
picturesque locality. The trim 
walks, which lead provokingly 
straight to the ae arch, are 
shorn of all wildness, and the whole 
olace is made as artificial as possible. 

ow different to that period when, 
according to the legend, Roland 
with much difficulty hewed himself 
a path to the summit of the cliff, 
where— 

er baut sich eine Hiitte 
Jener Gegend nah, 
Wo das Kloster aus der Mitte 
Diistrer Linden sah. 


My visit to the fragmentary relic 
of Rolandseck, which, by the way, 
is evidently a portion of the castle 
constructed subsequently to the 
abode of Roland in his hut, was ill- 
timed. The ruin was in the posses- 
sion of a numerous party of German 
students, roystering ‘sons of the 
muses,’ profuse in conventional slang 
and chore ceremonies which ac- 
company theirburschenschafts, lands- 
mansschafts, and verbindungs. 

My next resting place was Ander- 
nach, which is a charming specimen 
of one of the old-world Rhenich 
towns. The great gloomy ghostly 
church, with its double towers, is 
perhaps among the latest specimens 
of the romanesque ; and the exterior 
of the east end still retains some 
very original, and as yet very per- 
fect. frescoes, which well merit the 
antiquary’s attention. The whole 
building is thoroughly German, 
and having escaped renovation, 
with the exception of the horrible 
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and barbarous whitewash which 
coats the interior, may be regarded 
as a land-mark in the history of ar- 
chitecture. The very picturesque 
and unique watch-tower is how- 
ever the great gem of Andernach. 
From the terrace in the garden of 
the Lily Hotel, it is seen to the 
greatest advantage, and the sketcher 
who desires to possess a memorial of 
it cannot have a better locality to 
set up his stool than at its extre- 
mity. I shall long remember an 
evening that I spent in the summer- 
house on that vine-trellised terrace. 
A Prussian regiment had marched 
into Andernach during the day. In 
the evening the band, which was of 
the usual excellence of those at- 
tached to Prussian regiments, 
layed for several hours in the 
beautiful garden. I was sitting 
with a friend in the summer-house, 
listening to the delicious strains, and 
gazing on the landscape, which was 
fast fading in the shadows of night. 
The band had ceased playing, when 
the silence was suddenly broken by 
a hissing sound which seemed to 

roceed from our feet, but which, 

eing only instantaneous, was 
scarcely heeded. Presently, how- 
ever, crackling sounds were heard, 
and a sense of warmth perceptible. 
The cause was apparent: the boards 
beneath us were on fire. We 
had trodden on a match, which ig- 
niting had inflamed some paper and 
dried leaves, and then hat set fire 
to the woodwork, which the exces- 
sive heat of the sun had rendered 
very dry. <A few minutes would, 
in all probability, have sufficed to 
consume the summer-house. We of 
course lost no time in extinguish- 
ing the little conflagration, but the 
incident effectually banished our 
romancing. 

When wandering on the banks of 
the Rhine, I frequently met Prus- 
sian troops marching along the high 
road. Fair or foul it mattered not, 
and often when the noon-tide was 
almost insupportable from excessive 
heat, I have seen a regiment drag- 

ing its length wearily along, menand 
1orses utterly exhausted. With the 
Rhine at their side, and steam-boats 
in abundance, it naturally occurred 
to me that it would be quicker and 
more merciful to make use of the 
water conveyance to move troops. 
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But I ascertained that such locomo- 
tion was entirely opposed to the 
rigid discipline of the Tension army, 
which requires the soldier to be well 
inured to hardship. 

The sketcher must not fail to visit 
the Abbey and Lake of Laach, which 
may be conveniently reached from 
Andernach. The fine church apper- 
taining to the abbey was rete by 
tourists, until discovered by Dr. 
Whewell, who made known its noble 
architectural attractions. There are 
many fine views in the neighbour- 
heudl of the abbey, which will re- 
ward the pedestrian. The abbey 
itself is an excellent specimen of a 
monastic edifice, and is stated to be 
the most complete example of the 
round arched style. Its religious 
glory has long since departed. The 
French revolution fell heavily upon 
it, and the miracle-working powers 
of its entombed saints failed to pre- 
serve it in its hour of greatest need. 
The building was sold for the mere 
value of its stones, and converted 
into a huge cattle house. 

So fared it with many religious 
houses in the stormy period of revo- 
lutionary retribution. And in many 
instances insult was added toinjury. 
For it was one consequence of the 
great French Revolution to open the 
eyes and understandings of men 
who refused to be longer deluded 
by priest-craft. In the bitter spirit 
of Louis XIV. the gates of more 
than one church of doubtful sanctity 
bore the words :— 

De part du roi défense 4 Dieu, 
De faire miracle en ce lieu. 

T lingered at Coblentz for some 
days. There isa rich mine of ancient 
domestic architecture in the old 
streets of that town, which yields 
sterling good ore to the diligent 
sketcher. I would particularly in- 
stance the group of houses facing 
the Moselle, which are of rare pic- 
turesque beauty. A windowattached 
to one is a glorious specimen of the 
flamboyant Gothic. But let the 
enthusiastic lover of such things lose 
no time to garner them into his col- 
lection. For, alas! they are fast 
crumbling away. Old Coblentz, 
and it is said that it contains one of 
the most ancient houses in Europe, 
is rapidly losing its mewn 
In the language of holy writ—‘ O 
things are past away, and all things 








are becoming new.’ Enormous 
white ugly houses are taking the 
place of their picturesque ancestors, 
which are too often recklessly pulled 
down without an attempt being made 
to prolong their existence. This is 
in every respect to be deplored. 

England, alas! has nearly a 
with her picturesque town buildings. 
They are of lamentably rare occur- 
rence. In mighty London, a pro- 
vince of houses, where shall we find 
one before which we can sit down 
and bless its creator for the pleasure 
which his work gives us. The spirit 
by which all things have become 
new has shed its strongest influence 
on our domestic buildings. An 
Italian authority, writing upon our 
architecture, observes that our archi- 
tects were house merchants (mer- 
canti di casa), who built houses to 
last very temporarily. But this, he 
adds, is not architecture. Truly not, 
and where we attempt ornament we 
are equally unfortunate. Excess of 
gaudy decoration is generally mar- 
ried to utilitarian doors, windows, 
and chimneys, like the union of an 
insolent daughter of fashion to some 
ambitious millionaire. 

Thinking of these matters, it is 
refreshing to turn to sweet unde- 
filed nature, and I would beg the 
companionship of the reader in a 
walk which I took into the country 
near Coblentz. The majority of 
visitors who pause for a day in this 
town generally visit Ehrenbreitstein. 
The view from that mighty fortress 
is undoubtedly very fine, but if in- 
stead of taking the fortress road, 
they follow that which leads moun- 
tain-wards to the right, they will be 
rewarded by the sight of a far lovelier 
landseape. The fortress occupies, 
though not obtrusively, the imme- 
diate foreground, and its sternness 
is relieved by graceful verdant slopes, 
which sweep from its grey walls into 
the vale. tn strange though happy 
contrast to the grim embrasures that 
pierce the lofty bastions are innume- 
rable flowers that enamel the banks 
with their mosaic-like hues. Be- 
neath, the eye reposes on soft swell- 
ing woods, pierced here and there 
by the spires and gables of the pic- 
turesque village of Ehrenbreitstein, 
and beyond these, cradled in the 
piny hills, lies the Rhine, lake-like 
and silvery. 
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I was quite unprepared for the 
rich beauty of this*most exquisite 
landseape, and I have sketched it 
here in order that the artist may 
not pass it by unvisited. 

Above Coblentz the glories of the 
Rhine crowd thickly upon the tourist. 
But to the steam-driven traveller, 
they are almost unrevealed. For 
it is in the valleys beyond the pre- 
cipitous mountains which form a 
continuous gorge almost from Cob- 
lentz to Bingen that the finest scenes 
are situated. We must visit these, 
and climb the beetling cliffs, to un- 
derstand aright the strength of that 
terrible feudal system which has left 
its traces in the numerous ruins 
that overhang every ravine and 
valley, several of which must have 
realized the following lines in their 
days of glory :— 





A mighty pile arose, 

Where iron-grated gates their strength 
oppose 

To each invading step, and strong and 
steep 

The battled walls arose, the fosse sunk 
deep ; 

Quick round the fortress rolls the silver 
stream, 

And high in middle air the warder’s 
turrets gleam. 


Every locality is eloquent with tales 
of alternate oppression and gene- 
rosity, of cruelty or chivalrous ho- 
nour. Watch-towers on the hills 
or in the river recal the days of 
Faust-recht, when the rich burgher 
of Frankfort, as he descended to the 
fair of Cologne, reluctantly paid his 
‘blackmail. Hermitages where 
warriors, iron-hearted and iron- 
handed, had, like our own Guy of 
Warwick, sought an imaginary re- 
fuge from the troubles and tempta- 
tions of life. Add to these the 
thousand superstitions connected 
with a country where superstition 
was most rife, where Nixies haunted 
every fountain, and wild woodmen 
every forest, and Kobolds (goblins) 
were familiar to the imaginations of 
men as household faces, and Ru- 
bezahl played his pranks in the 
face of day, and the devil gave pub- 
lic assemblies on mountain summits, 
and it may easily be conceived how 
rich a body of traditionary lore lies 
at the disposal of the tourist. If the 
latter be curious in the matter of a 
true Raub-Schlofs, let him visit 
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Marksburg. Little dreams he, as 
he rushes past that castle on the 
wings of an express steamer (there 
are such things now on the Rhine), 
how grimly grand that feudal monu- 
ment appears, as it is approached by 
the winding mountain path whic 
springs from the shores of the Rhine. 

t him step from the crowded 
steam-boat, with its cargo of fashion- 
ables from London, and commit 
himself to the skiff which will take 
him to Braubach. The chances are 
that he will be alone. So much the 
better. The influences of the past 
will do their spiriting more etfec- 
tually. With every step he takes 
years drop away, andwhen the castle 
walls are gained, he will find him- 
self, if he has the slightest poetical 
temperament, becoming a portion of 
the past. In truth, Marksburg is 
the wee and, indeed, the sole ex- 
ample of a perfect Rhine castle of 
the feudal period, and seems, as 
nearly as possible, to exhibit the 
state of those buildings as they were 
during the thirty years’ war. 

The restoration, as it is styled, of 
edifices, is in nine cases out of ten 
a monstrous fiction, and is as unsa- 
tisfactory as impossible. Theatri- 
lized Stolzenfels is a glaring example 
of the monstrosity which may be 
bred from restoration, with its paste- 
board battlements and tawdry gothic 
ornaments. Marksburg has been 
happily neither petted nor ne- 
glected, neither vulgarized into a 
modern fortress nor transformed into 
the seeming abode of pseudo-chi- 
valry. Ithas been simply left alone, 
care being merely taken to protect 
it from the ravages of time. Man 
has been merciful to it. For too 
often— 

Man’s spoiling hand, 

Impatient e’en of Time’s most gnawing 
tooth, 

In one short hour outdoes the work of 
years, 

And with his mimic thunder rends the 
walls 

Of mighty castle-keeps and donjons 
huge; °* 

Making a blacken’d ruin of their mass. 


The tortuous and gloomy entrance 
to the old Burg is a fitting introduc- 
tion to its internal mysteries. Mas- 
sive and wonderfully preserved wood- 
work enters largely into its con- 
struction. The cannon, which 
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ae a very efficient part in the 
middle ages, remain in their original 
position. Winding passages, dark 
and labyrinthine, intersect the build- 
ing. With the assistance of the 
cicerone these may be traversed, 
and should the visitor be of a very 
inquisitive turn, he may satisfy his 
explorative disposition by endea- 
vouring to reach a tower on the 
banks of the Rhine to which, it is 
said, a subterranean passage gives 
access. In common with many 
other castles of its age, Marksburg 
possesses its chamber of horrors, in 
the shape of a torture-room, and 
besides this, a horrible pit is shown 
in which prisoners were confined, 
and into which they were lowered 
by a windlass. The friction marks 
of the ropes yet remain imprinted 
on the beams, mutely attesting 
the barbarity of the middle ages. 
Such a place of confinement was in 
old German gaol language, called 
the hunde-loch (anglicé, dog-hole) ; 
but it would be the height of cruelty 
to consign any dog to such a fearful 
locality. Those rough knights— 
robber knights, as they really were 
—were too often as insensible to 
mercy as their mail-clad bodies were 
to blows. Their hand was generally 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them. Worthy bre- 
thren were they of those dreaded 
warriors described by Shakspeare— 
The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 
And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard 
of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell. 

The legendary history of Marks- 
burg brings prominently forward a 
desperate hero, who long levied 
black-mail, and whose daring re- 
minds us of the Arab chieftain— 

Terrible he rode along, 

With his Yemen sword for aid; 

Ornament it carried none, 

But the notches on the blade. 

Marksburg is the state-prison of 
the duchy of Nassau. It has long 
been untenanted, but it contains 
many substantial cages which attest 
its use. The last prisoner was a 
gentleman bearing a very noble 
name—Lieutenant von Metternich, 
who decorated the ancient chapel 
that he used as his bed-room with 
various quaint frescoes, not entirely 
analogous to the object of the struc- 
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ture. In fact the Lieutenant seems 
to have been desirous of illustratin 
the proverb, ‘ The nearer the chure 
the farther from God.’ The castle 
is occupied by a small company of 
military, and a sentinel marches to 
and fro before the black portal. 

Rain, that terrible enemy to 
sketchers, prevented my doing more 
than obtaining a mere hurry-graph 
of the castle. Apprehending no 
such damper, I had marked two or 
three spots from whence the old 
schloss showed gloriously, but I was 
reluctantly compelled to close my 
portfolio, and to seek the quaint and 
picturesque inn near the Rhine, for- 
merly a castle, where I remained 
until the steam-boat to Coblentz 
arrived. 

Among the ‘ologies,’ I take it 
there is none that so much interests 
the tourist as the science of meteo- 
rology. In these days of progres- 
sion the clumsy and imperfect baro- 
meter of our weatherwise forefathers 
has been brought to great per- 
fection (that at the Royal Society 
was constructed at the cost of 1002.) 
But in Rhine-land, and particularly 
in that portion of it where the river 
flows threugh its rocky gorge, all 
meteorological calculations and spe- 
culations are valueless; for without 
those reasonable preludes which as- 
sure us in England that we are in for 
a‘ juicy day,’ I have more than once 
seen a very bridal of the earth and 
sky changed suddenly into dismal 
mourning. 

Happily the wet afternoon at 
Siachaieane was the only exception 
to a month of glorious sunshine 
weather which day after day steeped 
the whole face of nature in a flood 
of golden Jight. And without sun- 
shine how flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able are the sketcher’s labours. The 
sun after all is the great painter, for 
when he hides his face there is no 
life. Look at a landscape or build- 
ing without his irradiating influence. 
They are both equally dead and 
leaden-hued,—but lighted up, they 
live and give life and animation to 
the sketcher. 

Although not strictly Rhenish, I 
must say a few words about the 
valley of the Lahn, which I explored 
with great delight as high as Nassau. 
The villages of Ober and Nieder 
Lahnstein contain some charming 
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bits; and the Castle of the Electors 
of Mayence, on the margin of the 
Rhine, with its picturesque accom- 
paniments, furnishes an admirable 
subject for a sketch. The finest 
scene, however, in the locality is that 
of the Castle of Lahneck, backed by 
the hills on the opposite side of the 
Rhine, with the Lahn flowing at the 
foot of the cliff on which it is built ; 
and the village of Nieder-Lahnstein 
filling up the picture to the right. 
But to obtain this, and indeed any 
of the fine views, it is necessary to 
exchange the high road for the tow- 
ing path by the river side, which the 
sketcher will do well to keep in his 
pilgrimage up the Lahn. 

All the en between Coblentz 
and Bingen afford subjects for the 
sketcher, but in exuberance of quaint 
architecture Boppart is certainly 
paramount. To the lover of extra- 
ordinary gables, and houses that 
seem as if they had been stretched 
on the rack and had never recovered 
their original form, this real ‘ old 
world’ town is a mine of wealth. 
No two houses are alike. It seems 
as if the characters of their builders 
had entered into the plan of their 
construction. The fortified nature 
of the town, which in common with 
all Rhenish towns is encompassed 
by a wall, rendered superficial space 
of the greatest value, and conse- 
quently the houses are crowded to- 
gether in a manner that would shock 
a sanitary committee man. But in 
this consists much of their pictu- 
resqueness. For could we expand 
the buildings into wide streets and 
formal squares, the charm of Bop- 
part oon vanish. ‘The interior 
of these houses is perhaps even 
more ‘old world’ than the exterior. 
Dimly lighted by strips of light that 
come struggling down through the 
narrow streets, perpetual gloom 
reigns in the cell-like apartments, 
black with the dirt and smoke of 
centuries. To the eye accustomed 
to the cheerful English village cot- 
tage, these German habitations wear 
a miserable aspect. But the same 
spirit that causes the Greenlander 
to love his home, is equally active in 
the case of the Rhine-town dweller. 
He occupies in his Father-land the 
house of his forefathers, and is happy 
in the enjoyment of honourable, 
proud, peaceful, self-possession. <Al- 
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teration or improvement would be 
equally distasteful to him; and it is 
not unusual to sanctify the house 
with some moral apophthegms or 
scriptural quotations. The love of 
the German peasant for his paternal 
roof-tree has frequently reminded 
me of the yeoman mentioned by 
Wordsworth, who was advised to 
fell a magnificent tree before his 
cottage for profit,—‘ Fell it!’ ex- 
claimed the sturdy yeoman; ‘ I had 
rather fall down on my knees and 
worship it!’ 

The best view of Boppart is that 
from the wall near the water-side 
watch-tower. The number and 
grouping of old buildings, backed by 
the twin-tower church and the vine- 
clad hills, form a beautiful picture ; 
but to see it to perfection you must 
ascend to the summit of the wall. 

There I made a sketch, which I 
cherish as being one of my most 
successful efforts. But it is well 
that 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
for if my remembrance of that view 
depended on my sketch, it would 
before this have faded from my 
mind. My portfolio containing it 
was stolen from me by a rascally 
Prussian in Ghent, and though the 
landlord of my hotel procured a 
warrant from the chef de police to 
search the Prussian’s room and 
effects, it is almost needless to say 
that I did not recover my book. 

I was engaged one day sketching 
some of the old buildings in the 
market-place at Boppart, absorbed 
in my occupation, when the church 
bells suddenly rang out loud and 
fiercely, and looking up I beheld a 
military cortége defile through an 
archway leading from the river, 
followed by a tumultuous rabble, 
who pressed closely upon the heels 
of the armed men. It was the 
King of Prussia and his retinue. 
His Majesty had landed on his royal 
progress up the Rhine, to inspect a 
protestant church that was in course 
of erection, and to which he had 
liberally contributed. 

Having some little curiosity to 
witness the style of his voyaging, I 
closed my portfolio and went to the 
quay. There lay one of the Nether- 
land Company’s steam-boats, but so 
be-garlanded and be-flagged that 
she was scarcely recognisable. The 
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after-part of the vessel was set apart 
for his Majesty; the fore-part con- 
tained the royal servants and ex 
excellent military band. Presently 
the king returned, followed as before 
by his Boppart subjects, to whom 
the spectacle ofa real living monarch 
was evidently a novelty, as they 
pressed on the skirts of his majesty 
in a very unceremonious manner. 
But the king was very good- 
humoured, and however stern may 
be his political rule, his demeanour 
to his subjects on this occasion was 
at once courteous and dignified. It 
is true that majesty abroad is not 
hedged in as closely as it is with 
us. But William of Prussia is 
naturally affable. It happened to 
me to have the honour of travelling 
in his company afew years ago. Iwas 
staying at Gmunden with a lady, 
a we were on our way into Styria, 
when the king arrived late at night 
at our hotel. Of course the land- 
lord was made early aware of the 
honour about to be conferred on his 
house, and I well remember that he 
took especial care to let everybody 
else know it, though not in every 
instance as pleasantly as could be 
desired ; for in our case he positively 
refused to let us have any dinner, 
alleging that all his cooks were busy 
cooking the king’s supper. Now 
with all my respect for royalty, this 
it must be admitted was more than 
hungry flesh could bear, so I un- 
hesitatingly declared that if dinner 
were not instantly forthcoming I 
would take summary revenge. It 
may have been that the landlord had 
bowels of compassion, or perhaps he 
feared the wrath of a famished wolf, 
but so it was that dinner was pro- 
vided; the only stipulation being 
that though we were at full liberty 
to consume all the viands, we were 
not to spend more than an hour in 
the undertaking, the fact being, as 
we supposed, that the culinary de- 
partment of the hotel was bard up 
for dishes. 

The following morning we were 
somewhat surprised to find that the 
king was going to voyage in the 
oublic steam-boat, the only difference 
See that she was dressed out with 
a few flags, and had a small crimson- 
carpet on the.quarter deck to mark 
the seat of royalty. We had picked 
up an American on our travels who 
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had attached himself to us, and 
having paid our bill, went on board 
the steam-boat some half hour before 
the period fixed for her departure. 
There were only three or four pas- 
sengers besides ourselves. At the 
appointed time the king came on 
board with a slender suite. The 
passengers, with one exception, un- 
covered and bowed as his majesty 
passed them. It need scarcely be 
stated that our American acquaint- 
ance was the exception. The lady 
who was with me, with that reve- 
rence for royalty very general among 
her sex, was not a little indignant 
at this display of sturdy republi- 
canism. She urged the American 
to imitate our courtesy, but he added 
ungallantry to his republicanism. 
Now it happened, in the course of 
our voyage, that the king was sitting 
very near us, and in such a position 
that the back of the American was 
turned directly upon his majesty. 
‘You should not sit with your back 
to the king,’ whispered the lady. 
I forget what answer was returned, 
but she had scarcely spoken the 
words when the king stooped and 
icked up the American’s glove, that 
Pad dropped from his pocket. ‘Sir,’ 


said his ae (the king speaks 


excellent English,) ‘you have 
dropped your glove.’ ‘Sir,’ re- 
plied the American, as he turned 
round—without, however, leaving 
his seat—to take his glove from the 
king’s hand, ‘I thank you.’ This, 
doubtless, was a grand display and 
triumph of republican a 
fraternity, the French would have 
called it in their king-hunting days. 
But whatever his majesty may have 
thought of such conduct, his affa- 
bility was not put to flight. The 
glove incident served as an introduc- 
tion, and an animated conversation 
followed between us, which soon led 
to the king’s discovering that our 
travelling companion was not an 
Englishman. When we had attained 
the middle of the lake, a heavy 
thunder storm broke upon us. All 
the passengers but ourselves made a 
precipitate retreat below. The king 
remained on deck, and wrapping his 
ample military cloak around him, 
declined to avail himself of an um- 
brella which one of his aide-de- 
camps proffered. ‘Iam sure,’ said 
his majesty, looking at my lady 
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friend, ‘ that lady is English: if she 
were a German she would not have 
remained on deck exposed to the 
rain. Englishwomen,’ he added, 
‘have far more ‘courage and endur- 
ance than the women of any other 
country.’ 

Time, or it may be political cares 
and anxieties, have greatly altered 
the king’s appearance since our plea- 
sant voyage on the Gmunden See; 
there are not wanting persons, how- 
ever, who stoutly maintain that his 
majesty’s haggard face is due to 
much more physical causes. 

I was surprised to find myself the 
sole guest at the very comfortable 
inn of the Rhein Hof at Boppart. 
Multitudes of tourists flowed daily 
past the doors, but none paused to 
make close ‘acquaintance with the 
charming old town. I did not, how- 
ever, repine at my solitude ; far from 
it. My host was a model of a Boni- 
face, who treated me with all the 
deference due to the only guest; 
and the gentle minister of my daily 
wants was the landlord’s niece, 
gifted with considerable personal at- 
tractions, who at the close of each 
day came forth in the garb of alady, 
which I take it had special reference 
to a certain youth who regularly 
male his appearance at the hotel as 
the evening fell. The beauty of this 
girl was the more remarkable, be- 
cause it must be admitted that there 
is no great wealth of it in Rhine-land. 
It is to be hoped that the charms of 
the maidens lie in their virtue and 
mental acquirements, for assuredly 
they cannot say, in the beautiful 
words of the Pastor Fido-— 

Cosi noi la bellezza 

Che é virta nostra cosi propria, come 

La forza del leone, 

E l'ingengo de l’uomo. 

From Boppart I migrated to St. 
Goar ; a here, what is lost in an- 
tique buildings is amply compen- 
sated for by the beauty of the 
scenery. 

St. Goar is indeed in the midst of 
the glories of the Rhine; and I had 
no sooner landed on its shores than 
I saw it was a place for a sketcher 
to love well. I secured two com- 
fortable rooms in the ‘ Lily,’ and was 
soon as thoroughly at home as if it 
had long been my own familiar 
house. Oh, the blessing of inns !— 
that is of quict inns, for with the 
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huge caravansaries of continental 
Europe one has no sympathy. As 
in duty bound, I devoted my first 
afternoon at St. Goar to its chief 
lion—a roaring one once, but now, 
alas! a crumbling ruin, assailed by 
every wind and shower. This is the 
Castle of Rheinfels, the most exten- 
sive of the many ruins on the Rhine. 
Shattered and battered as it is, its 
mangled carcase is deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to be honoured by 
being placed under lock and key, 
and access to it can only be gained 
through the intervention of a cus- 
tode, who is appointed by the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, to whom the 
ruins belong. 

I was specially warned by a gen- 
tleman to beware of this man, who 
he stated was an intolerable nui- 
sance. Now, as my object was to 
sketch, and not to hear worthless 
legends of the place, I was particu- 
larly desirous to be left to my own 
devices. The way to the Schloss is 
exceedingly beautiful. Huge walnut 
and chesnut-trees arch the road; 
upland pastures, 

Full of fresh verdure and unnumbered 
flowers, 

The negligence of Nature, 

are on the left, and to the right are 

vine-terraces, which mantle the 

mountain-side to the castle walls. 

The small postern gate leading to 
the interior of the castle was open ; 
and passing through, I discovered 
the cicerone sleeping at the receipt 
of custom. Wishing him deep and 
prolonged slumber, I passed on, and 
enjoyed a delightful half hour roam- 
ing through the ruined halls of this 
vast castle. But all is so frag- 
mentary that there is scarcely any- 
thing left for the sketcher. The 
work of destruction has been indeed 
most effectually performed. The 
most ingenious restoration could not 
resuscitate Rheinfels. But it has 
had its day. Originally a monastery, 
it was converted in 1245, by the 
Count Diether de Reiche, into a 
formidable castle, in which the said 
count lived sumptuously on the toll 
that he exacted from all boats pass- 
ing his stronghold. Exasperated b 
his unjust exactions, sixty Rhenish 
towns combined their forces, and 
besieged the castle in vain for fifteen 
months. Thus baffled, they called 
in the aid of other towns and vil- 
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lages, which originated the league 
known as the ‘ Confederation of the 
Rhine.’ The count was forced to 
surrender; and the combined forces 
took and destroyed the greater part 
of the castles of other barons who 
carried on a predatory warfare by 
land and water. 

Having surveyed the ruins, I sat 
down to sketch the only portion at 
all promising, and had nearly com- 
pleted my drawing when the cice- 
rone appeared with a group of 
visitors, to whom he was repeating, 
with exceeding volubility, the le- 
gendary lore which was in all pro- 
bability the creation of his brain. 
I congratulated myself on having 
escaped this ordeal, and as soon as 
I had finished my sketch, sought 
the gate by which I had entered. 
But the cicerone, with laudable pru- 
dence, had locked it; so there was 
nothing for it but to remain until he 
returned with his visitors. Presently 
he appeared, and I took out a five- 
oaaiien piece, which I thought 
would be considered a fair fee for 
allowing me to depart; but I had 
mistaken my man. Drawing him- 
self up with an air of offended 
dignity, he handed me the coin, and 
exclaimed, contemptuously, ‘ Tenez, 
Monsieur, c'est pour vous! I made 
him a low bow, pocketed my gro- 
schen, and passed out. 

Now I venture to assert that this 
dissatisfaction may be attributed to 
the system of large fees which has 
— up under the fostering in- 

uence of English tourists. Where 
they abound, prices invariably rise. 
Look at the hotels. By law all 
Prussian innkeepers are bound to 
suspend, in a conspicuous place in 
the public room, a tariff of their 
prices, which is fixed by the proper 
authorities. 

The tariff is however kept care- 
fully out of sight, if, indeed, it be 
hung up at all, and the charges are 
from 50 to 75 per cent. higher than 
those allowed by law. An addi- 
tional imposition occurs in the 
charge for servants and attenuated 
wax-lights. Apropos of these so- 
called wax-lights, [ venture to re- 
commend the reader when next he 
travels on the Continent and pays 
for these abortions of candles, to 
adopt a plan suggested by a lady, 
by which, at all events, they may 
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be made productive of considerable 
happiness. It is to give them to 
poor and zealous Roman Catholics, 
who are always to be seen at the 
doors of their churches, and who 
will offer them up at the shrine of 
their favourite saint. 

The sketching excursions in the 
vicinity of St. Goar are very nume- 
rous. Those in the immediate 
neighbourhood may be made, if the 
sketcher be not over-fond of walk- 
ing, on donkeys. These animals 
are kept for hire at almost all the 
Rhenish inns. The Lily at St. 
Goar makes honourable mention of 
their donkeys ; a large affiche hangs 
in a conspicuous place, announcing : 

Best donkeys kept in the house. 

And the statement is so far true, 
that the stables are immediately 
under the salon, for in the Rhine 
towns it is found expedient to 
elevate the liying-rooms several feet 
above the ground, as it is no un- 
common thing for the Rhine to 
make it necessary to use boats in 
the streets. 

As the weather was very hot 
during my sojourn at St. Goar, I 
hired an amiable-visaged donkey— 
asses have physiognomies as wil as 
their biped brethren—and had no 
reason to repent my choice. The 
only fault to be found with the 
animal was his aversion to solitary 
rambles, for being accustomed to 
the companionship of a particular 
donkey, it was somewhat difficult to 
make him set forth on an excursion 
alone. 

His asinine friend was generally 
ridden by a young lady who was 
sojourning at the hotel, and who 
created considerable sensation by 
her personal attractions. Her feet 
were particular objects of attention. 
They were small and beautifully 
formed, and when riding she wore 
elegant bronze shoes and sandals, 
which, in the absence of a habit, 
were very visible. 

The tractability of these ‘best 
donkeys’ was most remarkable. 
The broad Rhine was no impedi- 
ment to them, for they were so well 
trained that they leaped into small 
ferry-boats, and remained motion- 
less until they attained the opposite 
bank. In one excursion only did 
they manifest a little of the natural 

deformity of their character. They 
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would never pass the Lurleiberg, 
on their way to Oberwesel, without 
stopping to hear the echo. It may 
have been that they were particu- 
larly desirous of inquiring after 
their brother of that town, who, 
according to the oracle of the Lur- 
lei, is an ass; for if the question be 
» to the sibyl, as it frequently is, 
y the Burschen— 

Wer ist das Amt von Oberwesel ? 
The answer is invariably — Esel, 
esel. 

If the truth could be told, it 
might perhaps turn out that the 
echo-man had a sly way of his own 
to make the donkeys of St. Goar 
halt before his rocky cell. The 
sketcher will not, however, regret 
the pause; for independently of 
the echo, the cliffs and scars of the 
Lurleiberg are, if the sunshine be 
on them, a charming artistic study. 

The snatch of sound that the 
steamer-borne traveller hears as he 
passes the Lurlei, and which he is 
told to believe is the echo, is but its 
ghost. To hear an echo aright, the 
listener must be situated in the true 
phonic centre. At the Lurlei, this 
is on the banks of the Rhine, not in 
the middle of the stream. Echo 

sounds travel with geometrical and 
undiscriminating precision. Witness 
the unlucky error of placing the 
confessional, in the Cathedral of 
Girgenti, in a focus conjugate to 
another and unenclosed part of the 
church, by which echo was instru- 
mental in informing a husband of 
the infidelity of his wife. In an 
advantageous condition of the atmo- 
sphere, the Lurlei echo is very 
grand, producing on the discharge 
of a gun, bursts of mighty soun 
that are awfully prolonged by re- 
peated reflections from the breasts 
of the neighbouring mountains. 

But the Lurlei is not the only 
enchantress of the Rhine; a sweeter- 
voiced siren is enthroned in the 
hills above St. Goar. I shall never 
forget the first time I heard this 
echo. It was a lovely evening ; 
not a zephyr crisped the surface of 
the majestic Rhine, which at this 

art of its course expands its waters 
into a lake-like area. The air was 
soft and balmy; nature was an 
emblem of peace, and the most 
restless spirit must have been lulled 
under these sweet influences into 
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calmness. I was leaning out of my 
room window, quite ignorant of the 
existence of this echo, when the 
notes of a bugle came floating up 
from the banks of the Rhine. They 
were very sweet; but far sweeter 
were the echo tones that came trem- 
bling back from the opposite shore. 
Oh, hark ! oh, hear, how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ; 
Oh, sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 

I could have forborne sleep that 
night to pass the hours with the 
echo of St. Goar. But, alas! the 
spell was all too soon dissolved— 
and most roughly. The last tones 
had scarcely died away, when a 
heavy step was heard ascending the 
stairs. The door was thrown open 
by a huge, burly figure, most an- 
tagonistic to all ideas of spirituality, 
who begged, in most unmelodious 
German, for trink-geld. It was the 
echo-awaker. Really the landlord 
should manage this spiriting more 
gently. It is a shock to the feelings 
to be thus rudely informed of the 
prime cause of so much sweetness. 

With each succeeding evening 
we had a repetition of the echo, and 
when the last tones died away, the 
landlord of the inn at Goarhausen, 
on the opposite side of the Rhine, 
roused the spirit of our hills, which 
was, of course, inaudible to us; but 
it must have been a noisy spirit, for 
its offerings were generally gun- 
shots, and sometimes cannon—the 
choice depending on the particular 
von condition of the landlord. 

e was a zealous devotee of Bacchus, 
and if he had sacrificed moderately 
at his altar, he was contented by 
firing pistols or guns; when, how- 
ever, his libations were of a more 
liberal nature, he honoured the 
event by discharging his heavy 
ordnance. 

Reverting to the more immediate 
subject of this paper, I must make 
the reader a companion in a most 
delightful ramble that I enjoyed in 
the Schweitzer Thal, opposite St. 
Goar. Friend Murray does not do 
justice to the beauties of this lovely 
glen. Indeed it is only incidentally 
mentioned as the way to the castle of 
Reichenberg, which is an error, as it 
is not the direct route. At the mouth 
of the valley stands the castle of the 
Cat, which from its position must 
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have been a formidable foe to many 
a poor human mouse in days gone 
by. The ruins are singularly pic- 
turesque. The best site to sketch 
them is from the road a little way 
out of the village, from whence 
some old houses, with a graceful 
arch, fill up the foreground. I had 
set up my sketching-stool—an ope- 
ration that always excites the curi- 
osity of the peasants—and had left 
my ‘monture’ on the road-side, 
where he was employing himself 
much to his internal satisfaction, 
when a man came up, bearing a 
large bundle of vine-leaves, which 
he threw before the donkey’s nose, 
and then proceeded to divest him of 
his bridle. Looking up at the same 
moment, I saw the village population 
streaming along the road to gaze at 
my proceedings. ‘This certain pro- 
spect of an unenviable propinquity 
to the unwashed and unsavoury 
multitude—German peasants are not 
sweet-smelling ; few peasants are— 
fairly frightened me. [have sketched 
too loon in publie places not to be 
able to submit patiently to the rude 
and prying gaze of the curious— 
that is, provided they come not 
in overpowering numbers; but I 
confess [am not proof against the 
population of a leap. It was very 
provoking; the lights on the old 
castle were perfect, but to have re- 
mained at my post was out of the 
question ; so I packed up my sketch- 
ing apparatus, rebridled my donkey, 
and took my way up the Schweitzer 
Thal; not however without resolv- 
ing to return on some future occa- 
sion to make my sketch. 

As I ascended the valley, the wan- 
dering crowds dropped off; and to 
my infinite satisfaction, I was pre- 
sently left to my own meditations. 

Few things surprised me more, 
during my peregrinations in Rhine- 
land, than the keen curiosity of the 
peasants and burghers of the old- 
worldtowns. [fancied that sketchers 
would be as thick as blackberries in 
that region of architectural pic- 
turesqueness and pastoral beauty ; 
and consequently, upon the old saw, 
that familiarity de indifference, 
conceived that my humble proceed- 
ings would be entirely uninteresting. 
But I was very much mistaken. 
Sketchers did not exist, and tourists 
were nearly as scarce. Indeed, it is 
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probable that the land of the East 
1s more prolific in— 


Young ladies, with pink parasols, 


That glide about the pyramids, 


than the banks of the Rhine. But 
the Rhine boats swarm with them; 
and the chances are that three- 
fourths of the genus sketch, but 
after a very peculiar fashion of 
their own. Their artistic boldness 
is indeed amazing. I remember 
ascending the Rhine one day in a 
steam-boat, from St. Goar to Bacha- 
rach, which abounded in enthusiastic 
sketching damsels. They were 
ranged, school-form fashion, on the 
seats at the side of the vessel; and, 
but that they were owned by a very 
paternal and indulgent-looking pa- 
rent, they might have been taken 
for Lesnlien-tuhesk or, as Byron 
said, ‘ bread-and-butter misses.’ 

Each lady possessed a sketching- 
book, that oe open on her lap, with 
a pencil fined off to the most un- 
artistic-like point. 

‘ Oh, Jane,’ said one to her neigh- 
bour, ‘we shall have such a nice 
sketch ; we are coming to the Pfalz.’ 
This fact was elicited by a diligent 
examination of guide-books and 
panoramas. Now the Rhine-tra- 
velled reader, be he ever so ignorant 
of sketching, must be aware that to 
draw the Pfalz, with its crowd of 
little quaint tourettes, under the 
most favourable circumstances, is no 
easy task; while to depict it from 
the deck of a throbbing steam-boat 
surging through the waters, and by 
its rapid motion changing the rela- 
tive position of all objects every in- 
stant, becomes almost impossible. 
But our young ladies were not to be 
baffled. Round went their heads, 
as with desperate energy they pro- 
ceeded to draw line after line, with 
amazing velocity, on the snow-white 
~ of their terrible new sketching- 

ooks, while the outline of the Pfalz 
was with equal velocity changing its 
aspect. 

*I cannot do it, Mary,’ exclaimed 
a modest young lady 

‘Oh, do try, that’s 
the latter. 

* Well, dear, how are you getting 
on?’ said a third. ‘I have done it.’ 


a dear,’ replied 
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‘Show me—show me,’ joined all 
the others in chorus. 

‘Oh, papa, Caroline has made such 
a nice sketch; do come and look.’ 

Let us hope that the proud papa 
felt, as he viewed the performance, 
that the money expended on his 
daughter’s accomplishments was not 
entirely thrown away. To my per- 
haps more impartial sight—I was 
sufficiently near to obtain a glimpse 
of the sketch in question—the Pfalz 
appeared terribly misrepresented. 

ad it really been as it was drawn, 
the leaning tower of Pisa would 
cease to be a marvel; for the turrets 
and spires were describing extraor- 
dinary angles, and the whole build- 
ing was in the most emphatic man- 
ner contradictory of the laws of 
gravity. 

But all this time we are wandering 
from our beautiful valley. A ringing 
streamlet, rich in all the brightness 
of jewellery, partaking of the colours 
of the stones and variegated moss 
beneath it, flows down the glen, 
which is for the most part garlanded 
with rich chesnut woods. A charm- 
ing bridle-road leads through the 
defile, and here and there peep out 
picturesque mills, whose water- 
wheels make sweet music to the ear. 
Passing these primitive habitations, 
I looked inquiringly at the faces of 
their inhabitants, hoping to see the 
descendants of that beautiful Hebrew 
family whose loveliness moved our 
late laureate even more than the 
natural beauties of their glen.* But 
in vain did I look for the like of 
those 
Two lovely sisters, still and sweet, 

As flowers stand side by side, 

Whose soul-subduing looks might cheat 

The Christian of his pride : 

Such beauty hath the Eternal poured 

Upon them not forlorn, 

Though of a lineage once abhorred, 

Nor yet redeemed from scorn. 


As the path ascends, the glen be- 
comes wilder; believing that by fol- 
lowing it I should come upon the 
castle of Reichenberg, I rode on 
until at length I emerged on the 
rolling plains that extend above the 
gorge of the Rhine. But there was 
no castle in sight ; and as I had noted 
two or three views in the valley 








* See his exquisite lines on this family, in his Memorials of a Tour on the Con- 


tinent, in which he embraces them in the folds of Christian love. 
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which I was desirous of sketching, 
I retraced my steps, determining to 
devote an entire day to the castle. 
And heartily did I congratulate 
myself on this resolve; for I hold 
the castle of Reichenberg to be b 
far the finest ruin in Rhine-land. 
It is situated about three miles from 
the Rhine, and is indebted to its 

sition for much of its grandeur. 

t stands on the summit of a conical 

hill, naturally escarped on three 
sides, which rises from the centre of 
a vast hollow, and is surrounded by 
dense forests, which extend to the 
horizon. 

As a ruin it leaves nothing to 
be desired. The Ritter saal is nearly 
perfect, and the keep yet rears its 
tower to the stupendous height of 
250 feet. In common with many 
travellers, I have a strong love for 
ascending all high places. So when 
the peasant who acts as cicerone to 
the glories of Reichenberg offered 
to conduct me to the summit of the 
tower, I unhesitatingly assented, in 
no way intimidated by his assertion 
that the stairs were somewhat bad. 
I have ascended and descended man 
heights, both natural and artificial, 
in Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees, 
but I think that my attainment of 
the dizzy summit of the tower of 
cideaibense is my crowning feat of 
these adventures. To describe the 
steps as somewhat bad was giving 
them a character infinitely above 
their deserts. Where steps existed 
they were generally very ruinous 
indeed ; but this was not half so bad 
as their total absence at alarmingly 
frequent occasions. These awful 
gaps, that enabled one to see yawn- 
ing abysses, were patched with the 
frailestand rudestscaffolding imagin- 
able, up which the guide scrambled 
with no apparent fear. But I confess 
that his example did not inspire me 
with confidence in the stability of his 
work; and I do sincerely believe that 
if he lures many more tourists to the 
top of the tower without strengthen- 
ing his miserable scaffolding, he will 
have to answer for the death of some 
traveller whose exploratory zeal 
may outrun his discretion. In my 
own case, exercising a cat-like pre- 
caution I reached the summit of 
the tower in safety ; but my enjoy- 
ment was considerably lessened by 
the painful conviction that pressed 
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heavily on me, that I had to descend 
by the same means that I had 
ascended. 

The warder from the eyrie of 
Reichenberg must have been a far- 
seeing bird. The extent of country 
commanded is immense; and long 
before a hostile band could have 
appeared before the castle gates its 
inmates must have been warned of 
the impending danger. 

The usual route to Reichenberg 
lies through the valley of Paters- 
berg; but the sketcher will do well 
to leave the road a little beyond the 
village of that name, and continue 
his course along a path to the right, 
which passes through fields. Adopt- 
ing this course, he will obtain a 
glorious view of this magnificent 
castle; whereas by following the 
valley road, the ruin is hardly seen 
at all until the visitor is lumediehely 
under it. I turned from Reichen- 
berg with regret, and moved linger- 
ingly homewards; nor did I lose 
sight of its lofty tower until— 


The pensive evening deepened into night. 


I will not pause to tell of other 
excursions made in the vicinity of 
St. Goar ; of explorings into moun- 
tain-recesses lined with waving trees 
that shoot out their branches and 
locks, intercepting the glaring light 
of day, yet shedding beneath a 
beautiful green, sober lustre, a sub- 
dued and enchanting illumination ; 
or into dells watered by brooks like 
that which 


To the quiet woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 
Amid such places, and there are 
many round St. Goar, in which to 
be sure the fast tourist intrudes 
not, I spent many hours. It is in 
spots like these that the sketcher 
rinks poetry through his eyes, and 
impresses it on his paper. For it is 
not that which is seen by the eyes 
alone that constitutes a pleasing 
icture. There are tints and out- 
on that derive half their charm. 
from uncertainty ; and it is the busi- 
ness of the feeling artist to interpret 
these aright. 

Of the towns above St. Goar, those 
of Oberwesel and Bacharach are 
the most interesting to the sketcher. 
Oberwesel alone would furnish work 
for some days, and Bacharach is full 
of delicious morgeauz. To the lover 
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of good Rhenish wine, the latter 
town has especial claims for admira- 
tion ; and its very name is significant 
of its wine-producing qualities. The 
old German distich— 

Zu Bacharach am Rein—zu Klingenberg 

am Stein— 
Zu Hockheim an dem Mayn—da giebts 
die besten wein— 

is another witnessof thefamousvine- 
yards in this district. The tourist 
will, however, be better prepared to 
endorse these retrace t 2 in favour 
of the wine of Bacharach when he 
becomes personally aware of its ex- 
cellence. Let him go into the ‘Post’ 
in that town, and ask to be supplied 
with a bottle of their best wine, and 
if he be furnished with as good a 
specimen as fell to my lot, he will 
agree that Pius II. was no bad judge 
of the good things of this world 
when he had a tun of Bacharach 
wine transported annually to Rome 
for his especial use. 

There are many other localities 
on the Rhine as highly favoured 
for their wine-producing qualities 
as Bacharach; and I have often 
stumbled on a rare bottle of delicious 
wine where I least expected to meet 
with it; while as often precisely in 
those places where good wine ought 
to be found, the traveller is pre- 
sented with some wretched stuff li- 
bellingits label. Generally speaking, 
indeed, the excellence of the Rhine 
wines at the Rhine hotels exists only 
in imagination. Dazzled by the 
multitudinous choice presented by 
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the Wein-karte, the English tourist 
goes on tasting the various wines at 
the different hotels; but he soon 
finds that they are wonderfully alike. 
Indeed, I strongly suspect that the 
cellars of the Rhenish Wirthschafts, 
instead of being comfortably filled 
with walls of bottles, each one trail- 
ing a venerable beard, and slowly 
maturing into mellowed glory, or a 
huge army of flasks, long necked, 
with shining silver helmets, each 
with a devil within him—contain 
two, or it may be more sets of casks 
full of two bad descriptions of red 
and white wine, and from these 
casks empty bottles, bearing gay 
labels which promise much, but he 
vilely in their throats, are filled in 
a Mephistophelian sort of fashion. 

The time had now arrived when 
I was to bid adieu to Rhine-land:— 

Care selve beate 
E voi solinghi, e taciturni orrori 
Di riposo e di pace alberghi veri 
O quanto volontieri 
A rivedervi i torno. 

But the waving woods and azure- 
hued mountains were soon to be ex- 
changed for the smoke of cities. I 
left them with regret; for the 
charms of the region I had been 
wandering in far exceeded my ex- 
pectations; and I wondered more 
than ever how it happens that 
thousands of my countrymen rush 
frantically to distant and compara- 
tively uninteresting places, and leave 
unvisited scenes of beauty which lie 
almost at their door. 
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‘THE DANGEROUS CLASSES.’ 





HALL’—THE FORTUNE-HUNTER 


HERE seems to be a charm in life 

at the University which, amongst 
all temperaments, and all disposi- 
tions extends its influence far into 
after-years, and the bright recollec- 
tion of which smiles as the one 
green spot in many a cheerless des- 
tiny and disappointing career. Two 
old campaigners will sufliciently 
prose about their marchings and 
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counter-marchings, their skirmishes, 
bivouacs, and general engagements. 
Two rural politicians will disagree 
for hours together upon the affairs 
of the nation, and insist volubly 
enough upon the arguments bor- 
rowed at second-hand from their 
respective morning papers. Farmers, 
fishermen, and fox-hunters, especi- 
ally the latter, are extremely tire- 
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some to an uninitiated listener, as 
they enter voluminously into the 
mysteries of their several crafts ; nor 
are the frequenters of Newmarket 
free from an ill judged tendency to 
monopolize the conversation, un- 
awed by the frowns of graver seniors, 
who deem all money-making prac- 
tices but their own a grievous sin, 
and undeterred by the suppressed 
yawns and weary glances of the 
ladies, who cannot be brought to in- 
terest themselves in the supposition 
that Plato is able to give Aristotle 
three pounds and a beating, or that 
Bustle’s public running proves that 
singularly-named animal immeasur- 
ably inferior to Canezou. 

ut much as all these eloquent 
gentlemen love to dwell upon their 
favourite topics, they are not to be 
compared with two old University 
chums, meeting after an interval of 
a few years, and living over again in 
memory the wild jollities and rapid 
escapades of manhood’s morning 
time. At it they go—pell-mell— 
both together, without a moment’s 
interval or cessation: how Brazen- 
nose bumped Oriel, and what the 
dean said concerning the desecra- 
tion of Peckwater—what a ‘ good- 
plucked one’ was Muffles of Tri- 
nity, and how he licked the barge- 
man, and rode over Tom Sebright— 
why Sapling should have been 
senior-wrangler, and how Muggins 
took a ‘ double-first’—and what fun 
we had after ‘hall’ in ‘ my rooms,’ 
and amongst ‘our own set of men.’ 
All these recollections appear to re- 
vive with a freshness that Time is 
altogether unable to tarnish, and 
the admiring auditor, who has not 
enjoyed the advantages of a Uni- 
versity education, begins to think 
that his own youth has been most 
ingloriously wasted. 

No man can have had a larger 
store of these reminiscences than 
my old schoolfellow, Tom Spencer. 
With the fear of academical dons 
before my eyes, and a most exag- 
gerated reverence for the legal 
powers of the University, I shall 
not specify the college to which my 
friend Tom belonged, but shall only 
mention that whatever opportuni- 
ties were offered at Oxford for 
amusement, excitement, or instruc- 
tion, he took advantage of them all. 
The sharp intelligent boy at Eton 
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had developed himself into the sound 
and cultivated scholar, whilst the 
winner of the Sculling Sweepstakes 
at the Brocas was the stanchest oar 
of that gallant crew which strug- 
gled annually with the Cambridge 
eight. Everything he undertook ap- 

eared to crown him with success. 
Not a Regius professor of them all 
could render a passage of Euripides 
into the nervous English that clothed 
Tom's poetic fancy and rich imagin- 
ation, not a dare-devil undergra- 
duate that would follow him out 
‘larking,’ as he handed an Oxford 
hack over gate after gate for sheer 
amusement. Ever the first with 
the ‘drag-hounds,’ and I fear not 
seldom the last at the wine-party, 
he would retire to the solitude of 
his own room after a brilliant day 
with the former succeeded by a 
joyous gathering at the latter, and 
tying a wet towel round his head, 
he would devote the whole night to 
intense study, and after a couple of 
hours’ repose towards morning, ap- 
pear at chapel, fresh and ready to 
repeat the day’s amusement and the 
night's occupation. More sleep than 
this he declared he never required, 
and except that he could always 
snatch half-an-hour’s slumber at any 
disengaged period of the day, such a 
disposition of his time seemed to 
give him quite as much rest as his 
nature demanded. The dons of his 
college were very proud, as well 
they might be, of Tom’s proficiency 
in scholarship, accompanied, and 
as I believe in their secret hearts 
they thought, enhanced as it was by 
so many lighter accomplishments, 
and several of my friend’s enormi- 
ties were winked at, and sundry 
breaches of discipline looked over, 
in consideration of the honour which 
he was one day expected to reflect 
upon the University. He was always 
a regular attendant at chapel, and 
this praiseworthy habit has ever 
been Soeten to cover a multitude of 
sins; but upon one occasion when 
he had before him an unusually long 
ride to covert, having made arrange- 
ment for a day with a distant pack 
of hounds, Tom imprudently clad 
himself in his much-worn scarlet, as 
well as his top-boots and breeches, 
trusting that his gown would con- 
ceal the one as effectually as a pair 
of voluminous over-alls, made for 
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the purpose, covered the other. The 
service was short, and the mornin 
dark and gloomy. Tom, who h 
previously breakfasted, was, I fear, 
too deeply engrossed in his medita- 
tions as to whether his first eighteen 
miles, if done under the hour, was 
or was not too much for the hack, 
who would then be relieved by a 
fellow-sufferer sent on for the pur- 
ose, to attend as he ought to have 
one under the sacred roof; but even 
he, impatient as he was, could not 
complain of any undue delay or un- 
necessary degree of formality in the 
chaplain who officiated. The gown 
had done its duty well, and the for- 
bidden garment lurked beneath it 
unknown and unsuspected; but in 
his anxiety to be in time, as he was 
hurrying out of chapel he unfortu- 
nately took out his watch, and the 
act of doing so unavoidably dis- 
closed a stained and crimson chest, 
before the very eyes of the asto- 
nished dean, = at that moment, 
unknown to Tom, was close beside 
him. An immediate invitation to 
accompany the magnate towards 
his rooms was the consequence ; 
and thither with another wistful 
glance at his time-piece, was the 
crest-fallen culprit compelled to fol- 
low. But ere the frowning portals 
closed upon them, the dean, with a 
good-natured sympathy for the ma- 
nifest impatience of his companion, 
addressed him with his usual gen- 
tlemanlike courtesy of manner, 

*I will not detain you long, Mr. 
Spencer; but I merely wish to in- 
quire upon what principle you have 
presumed to enter chapel in a gar- 
ment of that unbecoming colour 
and character.’ 

‘This, sir?’ inquired the un. 
abashed undergraduate, pointing to 
the crimson so stained by wet and 
mire as to be a near approach to 
black, ‘this is an old ‘ Montem’ 
coat, that I had at Eton, and sent 
to be dyed, for economy ; they could 
make nothing of it but a ‘ mulberry,’ 
which I agree with you, sir, is 
highly unbecoming to a fair man. 
I should have wished it a shade 
nearer black, but nimium ne crede 
colori.” 

The joke, the trite quotation, and 
the effrontery of the whole thing 
saved him, and the ‘ unbecoming 
mulberry’ was again that day in the 
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front rank, as usual. But Tom might 
thank his habitual obedience to re- 
gulations and the general good cha- 
racter which he had maintained 
since his matriculation for bearing 
him harmless in a scrape which to 
others might have been fraught with 
serious consequences. 

Many a merry laugh rung across 
our snug breakfast-table in my com- 
fortable lodgings, over such Univer- 
sity anecdotes as these, and even 
the dean himself, in all his pomp 
and power and ‘pride of place,’ 
might have been gratified could he 
have heard with what energy and 
goodwill he was voted a downright 
trump by my visitor and myself; 
for Tom Spencer was relaxing his 
mind and improving his worldly 
knowledge, after his Oxford labours, 
by spending the winter vacation 
with me in London. It had been a 
long-promised visit when we were 
together at Haverley, and after m 
ill-advised disagreement with Sir 
Peregrine, it was a great comfort to 
me to have so old a friend with 
whom to talk over all my difficulties 
and disappointments, whose pre- 
sence would counteract the depress- 
ing influence of a winter morning in 
the metropolis, so keenly felt by the 
solitary individual, for whom the 
other hours of the twenty-four teem 
with false and frivolous excitement, 
whilst to the visitor full of spirits, 
youth, and health, a month or six 
weeks spent within the Bills of Mor- 
tality was a realization of all that he 
considered most delightful. 

A well-matched pair we were, in 
thoughts, feelings, and habits, as 
after a very late breakfast we de- 
voted our customary hour to smok- 
ing and gossip, for which the pre- 
vious evening’s amusements or pur- 
suits furnished an inexhaustible 
theme. Perhaps a brother-oflicer 
or occasional visitor would drop in, 
with a good-humoured jest at our 
being still in our dressing-gowns and 
slippers, the only costume for loung- 
ing in real comfort, and sitting 
down to join in our fumigatory con- 
clave, would add his quota to the 
scandal of the hour. People in Lon- 
don are much more sociable in the 
winter, as they are in better spirits 
and more readily amused ; there is 
not that constant bustle, that rest- 
less anxiety to ‘ go and do something 
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else,’ that destroys the whole com- 
fort of society in the season; and 
many a woman that you would vote 
‘fine’ or ‘stupid’ in July, many a 
man that in the dog-days you incon- 
siderately set down as ‘a puppy’ or 
‘a bore,’ warms into kindliness with 
the blazing hearth of merry Christ- 
mas, and in the gloomy hours of dark 
December vindicates his or her 
character to the right of being de- 
signated a ‘very charming person,’ 
or a ‘devilish good fellow !’ 

When the pantomimes have fairly 
set in with the frost, when there is 
skating on the Serpentine, and the 
streets are dry and clean, when Mel- 
ton and other hunting localities have 
sent up their different detachments 
of pleasure seeking bachelors, when 
your own particular friends are sure 
to be ‘at home’ to your ‘ morning,’ 
or rather ‘afternoon’ call, and you 
are not supposed to know that any 
of those ‘ Readior are in town, 
on whom, at midsummer, you lavish 

asteboard as a matter of duty; then 
it is that London, to my mind, com- 
bines all that is delightful in civilized 
life. You brace your nerves and 
promote your appetite by a brisk 
walk in the keen, pure air of Ken- 
sington-gardens, where, if not a 
skater yourself, you watch with 
interest and wonder the gyrations 
and evolutions of those whose 
‘ winged heels’ bear them swiftly and 
smoothly as the swallow on her 
noiseless pinions, and you determine 
that next winter, if there should be 
a lasting frost, you will really buy a 

air of skates, and begin. The per- 
ormers seem so thoroughly to enjoy 
their occupation, the bystanders, 
with sparkling eyes, and eager coun- 
tenances, seem to take so much in- 
terest in the sport, everyone looks so 
good-humoured and amused, that 
you can hardly believe these are the 
same Kensington-gardens, this is the 
same English suente,thak surrounded 
you last May in an east wind, when 
weary glances, listless gestures, and 
suppressed yawns were paying their 
tribute of feigned admiration to the 
band of Her Majesty's lstor2nd regi- 
ment of Life ae kindly lent by 
the sovereign forthe delectationof her 
lieges. Theearly twilight approaches 
with a crimson hue, that promises a 
long continuance of the coldweather, 
and if oats are at thirty shillings a 
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quarter, and you have no horses, you 
congratulate yourself internally on 
your prudence, as you step briskly 
homewards by the margin of the 
frozen waters, and contrast the 
merry stream of pedestrians that 
now throng the ring, with the endless 
string of carriages ‘dragging its slow 
length along’ that endangered your 
hack, and covered yourself with 
dust, the day before you started 
for Goodwood races. Then the 
very dandies looked haggard, worn, 
and fagged ; the ladies pale, listless, 
and dejected ; whilst one and all 
complained of heat, and glare, and 
fatigue. Now the little face that 
peeps from out that mass of fur is 
rosy as the morning sky; what 
though the chiselled Grecian nose 
may be tipped with a faint tinge of 
pink, contrary to the established 
rules of colouring, those sparkling 
eyes and that elastic step may well 
make amends for any such trifling 
liberty on the part of John Frost, 
and as she moves briskly onwards by 
the side of her whiskered companion, 
twice the man he was in June, you 
catch a glimpse of the taper ancle 
and arched instep, that bears her so 
jauntily along, and ponder deeply in 
your own mind, whether any cos- 
tume yet invented by the daughters 
of Eve can be so becoming as a 
winter toilette. Such a stroll by the 
Serpentine, such a lounge in Ken- 
sington-gardens, was the constant 
afternoon occupation of Tom Spencer 
and myself, though our morning en- 
gagements sometimes made it nearly 
dark ere we sallied forth for our 
daily walk. Tom was, like myself, 
a patron of all athletic sports and 
exercises, nor was the accomplished 
Oxonian any mean proficient with 
‘the gloves.’ ‘Mr. Spencer is a 
very hard hitter,’ said our instructor, 
the ‘Chelsea Champion,’ after a 
severe bout in my rooms, of which 
the breathless professional had de- 
cidedly the worst. ‘ What a pity he 
should have been born a scalonen’ 
he might have made a very honest 
livelihood in the Ring,’—and as the 
morning in question afforded a fair 
specimen of our usual mode of life, 
I may be allowed to describe the 
scene as an illustration of the way 
in which the earlier part of his day 
is spent by a young gentleman loose 
in London. The first floor of a 
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moderately-sized house, not very far 
from Hyde-park—that being, in con- 
sideration of his military duties, the 
most convenient neighbourhood for 
a guardsman—offered me ample ac- 
commodation in a suite of four com- 
fortable rooms, one of which was now 
devoted to the service of my visitor. 
Folding-doors shut out the dormi- 
tories, and gave an air of snug pri- 
vacy to the two sitting-rooms in 
which our mornings were spent. 
The one tolerably cieared of furni- 
ture afforded a space wherein were 
often waged such trials of strength 
and skill as those in which the 
Chelsea Champion had now been 
worsted; whilst in the other, every 
description of appliance for ease and 
luxury was crowded in lavish profu- 
sion. A print of ‘ Bolton Abbey in 
the olden time,’ that composition of 
all others most suggestive of feudal 
habits, and the ancient field-sports 
of merry England, occupied the 
place of honour over my chimney- 
piece. Two more of Landseer’s ex- 
quisite designs,—the stag challeng- 
ing his approaching foe in the frosty 
moonlight, and the calm peaceful 
‘Sanctuary,’ at which the ex- 
hausted hart has just arrived, with 
tottering limbs and dripping sides, 
flanked the more majestic print of 
the chivalrous-looking abbot and his 
welcome visitors. <A spirited sketch 
of ‘ Rivolte, by a French artist, 
held an equally prominent position 
with a portrait by Herring of the 
winner of last year’s Derby, and a 
series of ‘ moving te rh flood 
and field,’ greeted the sportsman’s 
eye, with Alken’s inimitable touches. 
‘The Dying Gladiator,’ dying again 
in burnished bronze, as still he lives 
and dies in Byron’s immortal lines, 
was the most valued of all the works 
of art I possessed; and on the pe- 
destal that supported his god-like 
figure, relaxing, drooping, failing, 
but all unconquered still, were in- 
scribed those glorious stanzas that 
will survive even the mighty crea- 
tion of the sculptor’s art. S aniche 
above him, stood a cast of Joan of 
Are, clasping her cross-handled 
sword to her bosom, and looking in- 
tently forward, with a holy fervour 
beaming on that calm virgin-face. 
Stags’ heads and horns, curious 
skins, and strange fantastic weapons, 
filled the intervening spaces on my 
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motley walls; whilst couch, foot- 
stool, and ottoman, ‘ chaise longue,’ 
‘prie-dieu,’ and American rocking- 
chair, crowded the room itself with 
every possible temptation to sit 
down and talk. Three unpaid bills, 
a pair of white gloves, a cigar-case, 
and an opera-glass, shared the writ- 
ing-table with a broken foil, some 
new music, and a portfolio of carica- 
tures, scattered in every direction ; 
whilst a watch unwound, coiled in 
its serpent-like chain, reposed upon 
the chimney-piece. The room was, 
in short, what ladies call ‘ untidy,’ 
which every bachelor knows to mean 
the essence of comfort; and on a 
low table with snowy cloth, a beau- 
tiful service of China, and richly- 
chased tea-pot, cream-jug, &c., did 
no dishonour to the remains of a 
capital breakfast, which appeared, 
judging by the débris of the ac- 
tion, to have been thoroughly ap- 
preciated. The proprietor of the 
caravanserai, for such, as regarded 
the free and easy manner in which 
its visitors came and went, it might 
justly be called, was lying on a sofa, 
attired in morning-gown and slip- 
pers, inhaling composure from 
Cavendish tobacco, through a 
cherry-stick nearly six feet long, 
and encouraging, with voice and ac- 
tion, the struggles going on in the 
adjoining apartment, where Tom 
Spencer, stripped to his shirt and a 

air of extremely gaudy and Turk- 
ish-looking inexpressibles, was 

ounding away for his life at the 

helsea Champion, a short, square, 
ill-favoured individual, who looked 
as if nothing could ever knock him 
down. Tom was the larger and 
longer man, and as he hit out with 
the rapidity of lightning, and moved 
from place to place with the graceful 
activity of a young i it was 
evident that he gave the professor 
quite enough to do to hold his own 
with so energetic an amateur. The 
champion glared, and puffed, and 

asped, and dodged, now here, now 
there, putting inplay all the different 
manceuvres of the ring, which the 
initiated call ‘ moves,’ and occasion- 
ally getting in asounding thwack on 
Tom’s ribs, generally returned by 
the young one with electric quick- 
ness on the champion’s unpreposses- 
sing physiognomy, a more noisy 
rally than usual being invariably 
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followed by a vigorous application 
to a certain pewter-pot, which 
seemed to afford the combatants 
much consolation and refreshment. 
Hillingdon, with his hat on and his 
usual quiet smile impressed on those 
more than usually haggard features, 
was busily somleyed in sketching 
my Joan of Arc in chalks, a pursuit 
of which he was enthusiastically 
fond ; and as he sat there, with his 
pale handsome face looking upward 
towards the sweet sad countenance 
of the Maid of Orleans, I could not 
help being struck with the resem- 
blance between the copyist and the 
cast he was studying,—the un- 
earthly expression, that threw a 
shade as of coming evil over my 
friend’s brow, and the air of lofty 
resignation which seemed to antici- 
pate the destiny of the ill-fated he- 
roine. Jack Lavish, on whose well- 
eurled head care had never presumed 
to sit, who through good and ill- 
fortune, losses, reverses, and annoy- 
ances of every description, still 
showed his white teeth, with his 
own good-humoured smile,—still 
twirled his dark mustachoes, and 
curled his ambrosial whiskers, as 
though whilst these treasures were 
left him, fate might do her wicked- 
est—Jack, of whom his bitterest 
foe had never yet found aught to 
say worse than that, like Poins, he 
was ‘a second brother and a proper 
fellow of his hands,’ whom all the 
ladies voted so ‘ good-looking,’ and 
of whom the severest of that cynical 
sex only added, ‘it was a pity he 
should c such a goose,’ a rie of 
praise the gentle creatures some- 
times adopt, even when discussing 
their greatest favourites—Jack com- 
pleted our party, and between the 
uffs of his cigar, imparted to us the 
important intelligence that he was 
going to be married, and disclosed 
the series of mancuvres, and the 
highly successful strategy by which 
he had secured the hand of the 
wealthy heiress to whom he was 
now aflianced. 

‘One must stop somewhere,’ said 
Jack, ‘and I was getting tired of 
Melton and the shires, localities 
in which the glorious system of 
credit, the main-stay of our com- 
mercial country, has in my case been 
stretched a little too far; so having 
won a fairish stake at Goodwood, 
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and being thrown over by St. Heliers 
in a yachting cruise, 1 determined 
upon a course I have so often 
heard recommended to each other 
by the little boys in the street, and 
made up my mind to ‘ go to Bath.’ 
Ever been at Bath, Digby ?’ 

‘Not I,’ was the reply; 
never wish to go.’ 

‘No place like it for getting into 
condition,’ said Jack. ‘I mean to 
stay there for a week every year 
before I goto the Highlands. It 
is exactly like living on a flight of 
steps. I can hardly walk along 
Pall-mall now—lI tire so dreadfully 
over the flat. However, it was 
severe at first, but like the tread- 
mill, and everything else of the 
kind, one soon gets used to it. Well, 
to Bath I went, with a thorough-bred 
hack of my brother's, and three 
horses from Tilbury; and the very 
first morning I arrived there I saw 
a flaming paragraph in the Bath 
Patriarch and Somersetshire Flying 
Express, to the effect that ‘ the 
numerous and valuable stud of the 
Hon. Captain Lavish has reached 
our now sporting locality. This dis- 
tinguished and popular millionaire ! 
(think of that, you fellows without 
a rap!) is expected shortly to follow, 
as the avant-courier of a host of 
fashionables about to winter in our 

enial and health-restoring climate.’ 

Vell, I thought, if three screws and 
a pony are a valuable stud, and I, 
Jack Lavish, am a millionaire, there 
may be hopes for me yet; and ac- 
cordingly, I got myself up with 
more than usual care; and as I 
swaggered down Milsom-street in 
gorgeous apparel, I laid out the 
plan of my future campaign. This 
was only towards the close of cto- 
ber; and lo! in two short months, 
my enterprising venture and spirited 
outlay has been crowned with suc- 
cess. In the first place, rather 
than not have two hunters out every 
day, I determined to limit my hunt- 
ing to twice a-week; and a second 
horse being an unheard-of luxury in 
these benighted regions, I was re- 
spected accordingly. The next step 
was to hire a sober-looking dark- 
green drag, picked out with blue, 
and very heavy, which always looks 
wealthy. Into this I put the three 
Tilburies when not otherwise en- 
gaged, and my brother’s hack, who 


‘and 
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did not relish the amusement at all. 


I made my valet attire himself in © 


boots and breeches, and a dark-gre 
frock—an arrangement at which 
he kicked considerably when it was 
first suggested to him; but the re- 
flection that I took him as a boy out 
of a racing-stable, and the recollec- 
tion of how unmercifully I used to 
whop him when first he came to me, 
served to overcome his scruples, 
and I had thus a very creditable 
team, with two respectable looking 
servants attached to it. I never 
could follow out the train of reason- 
ing that leads to such a conclusion, 
but I have always remarked that 
when a man drives four-in-hand, he 
is immediately considered to possess 
ten thousand a-year; and I had 
hardly worn out one silk whip-lash 
before I found myself caressed and 
féted amongst all the best society in 
Bath. Rich, unmarried, and so 
good-looking (you may laugh, but I 
give you my honour, I was very 
rood-looking, for Bath,) Captain 
Lovtls was a trump card wherever 
he went, and I had my choice of 
several unhealthy widows with com- 
fortable fortunes, and a tough old 
maid or two with a small indepen- 
dence of her own. You know the 
old adage, that what will hook a 
trout will hook a salmon—though I 
fear good Isaac Walton would hardly 
bear out the theory—and on that 
principle I resolved to enter for the 
great race, and see whether I could 
not carry off Miss Goldthred, the 
rich heiress, from a host of com- 
petitors. I soon became acquainted 
with Alderman Goldthred, her uncle 
and guardian, likewise a most re- 
spectable man, which means in the 
city a person of undoubted wealth ; 
and I cemented my acquaintance 
with him by a capital dinner, to 
which I invited him at the York 
House. We were ¢éte-a-téte, and 
with turtle from Bristol, and cham- 
pagne from Crockford’s sent down 
on purpose, you may suppose that 
I did what I could to make him 
comfortable. I like to drink a fair 
share of claret after dinner, as you 
know—lI think it promotes diges- 
tion, and in short, it suits my 
arrangements. I have found few 
men who, as the evening waned, 
became so thirsty in proportion 
to the approach of Saidnight, @ pecu- 
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liarity which I have remarked in 
my own organization, and which I 
shared with the worthy Alderman. 
Bottle after bottle came and went, 
and still the civie dignitary sat, and 
conducted himself with becoming 
stateliness and ‘ propriety.’ Claret 
was evidently of no use, but what 
its gentle influence had begun some 
curious Maraschino and one of my 
long regalia cigars, a blackish one, 
finished. The Alderman tottered, 
his eye wandered, and he moved 
uneasily on his chair. One more 
glass of the liqueur, one more thick, 
full-flavoured weed, and I saw my 
respectable guest home, and depo- 
sited him on his own couch with a 
caution and tenderness that entailed 
his everlasting gratitude. From 
that day Alderman Goldthred voted 
me the best fellow of his acquaint- 
ance, and contrasting the charitable 
eare which I took of him, as in duty 
bound after promoting his down- 
fall, with the treatment he had 
once before experienced from some 
convivial companions of stronger 
brains, who had amused themselves 
considerably at his expense when 
under the influence of stimulants, 
and finished by shaving his honest 
head, decided that I had conferred 
upon him a favour of the greateiit 
magnitude. 

‘After this, I dined with him 
three times a week, and had eve 
opportunity of ingratiating myself 
with Clementina, his niece and ward, 
a lady of great personal property 
and attractions, to whom I am now 
going to be married ; there was one 

ifficulty, however, which for a time 

spews to me insuperable, and 
this was that Clemmy, though a 
nice girl, generally well-dressed, 
and not bad-looking, was undoubt- 
edly blue, and to my horror I con- 
stantly heard her remark, that she 
adored talent, that was the word, 
beyond everything, and vow that 
stupidity in a man was the only 
thing with which she had no pa- 
tience.’ 

* Rather a ‘facer’ for you, Jack, 
said I, ‘as you never were much of 
a book-worm, though you might 
have called upon several Israelites 
and other monied men to prove that 
you can write your own name.’ 

‘ Besides,’ added Hillingdon, look- 
ing up from his Joan of Are, now ra- 
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pidly growing into beauty, ‘bar 
spelling, nobody writes a better 
letter than Jack: witness the invi- 
tations he constantly sends me to 
dine at mess.’ 

‘ That was exactly the difficulty,’ 
said our good-humoured friend, not 
the least affronted at our strictures 
upon his capabilities. ‘ If I had had 
the advantage of a good education, 
like that young bruiser in the next 
room; if I could play whist and 
billiards like Digby, or sketch gothic 
arches, and string rhymes to a grass- 
hopper, like yourself, Hillingdon, 
I should not be afraid of any amount 
of learning in a lady—no, not even 
if she was to write a book! But 
these are not my accomplishments, 
and except that 1 cut out all the pat- 
terns for my own coats, and know 
how to put four horses together, I 
think, in other respects, I can hardly 
call myself exactly clever. Well, I 
soon found that Miss Goldthred 
admired my mustachoes, did not ob- 
ject to my society, and rather pre- 
ferred dancing with me to being 
whisked about by any of her other 
danglers—by the way, the Bath 
swells are wretchedly bad goers— 
but still we never got any further ; 
it was evident she had not made up 
her mind as to whether I was clever, 
and if I could but establish that 
point, I saw my way clearly. There 
was nothing for it but to take up 
some particular line, and the less 
she knew about the subject in which 
I was to appear a proficient, the 
better my chance of success. I 
thought of botany, conchology, 
moral philosophy, the latter, I be- 
lieve, very easily acquired, but un- 
iestamataty Clemmy had a smatter- 
ing of all these sciences, till in a 
lucky moment I hit upon politics, 
and that was the very ine-toiien 
never understand politics—and I 
became forthwith an embryo states- 
man. Like all fellows a much 
in society I know most of the lead- 
ing men pretty intimately, and it is 
astonishing what an effect the fami- 
liar mention of such men’s names, 
and an anecdote or two of their pri- 
vate lives and personal histories 
will have with people who are not be- 
hind the scenes. Many of such little 
bits of gossip I had of course at my 
fingers’ ends, whilst on all the great 
questions I preserved a discreet and 
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ominous silence. If I was induced to 
give an opinion it was delivered 
oracularly, and invariably wound up 
with the expression of my conviction 
that we were ‘on the eve of a great 
crisis.. When a man is so prophe- 
tically solemn as that, it would ap- 
pear almost profane to cross-ex- 
amine him, and ‘the great crisis’ 
bore me triumphantly through many 
a tough and tangled argument. It 
succeeded admirably. Clemmy, once 
under the impression that I-was fit 
to be prime minister of England, 
became sufliciently attached to me 
to give herself, her hand, and all her 
worldly goods to the penniless 
younger brother, whose only fortune 
was his future position in the senate; 
whilst the alderman swears by me, 
as a man of sense and discretion, 
with great mental powers, veiled un- 
der a placid exterior. 

‘A far-seeing young man, that 
Captain Lavish,’ he has been heard 
to say, ‘of a deep-thinking and re- 
flective turn of mind ; none of your 
talkers, sir, but a man who listens to 
reason ; not brilliant, but sound and 
safe, and entirely to be depended 
upon.’ And with this satisfactory 
conclusion to his recital, Jack threw 
away the end of his cigar, arranged 
his hat and neckcloth in the glass, and 
took himself off, for what he called 
afternoon parade, to attend upon his 
ladye-love. 

‘Poor Jack,’ said Hillingdon, as 
the door closed upon our good-hu- 
moured Benedict. ‘Now, do you 
not consider, Digby, that he has sold 
himself? It is quite impossible that 
a man who has lived, as he has, 
amongst the highest born and fairest 
of the land, can care for this vulgar 
city heiress to whom he is to be tied 
for life, in one short fortnight from 
this time.’ 

‘ Probably not,’ said I. ‘ But what 
would you have him do? Lavish 
has nothing in this world but ten 
thousand pounds of debt, and had 
he not married a woman with mo- 
ney, a very few weeks would have 
seen our friend outlawed, insolvent, 
and in all probability imprisoned.’ 

‘ And what of that ?’ rejoined Hil- 
lingdon, with glowing cheek, and 
sparkling eye. ‘What if he were? 
A thousand times better to linger 
out one’s life, even in the constraint 
and wretchedness of a debtor's cell, 
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than to endure the galling misery, 
the eternal slavery of a marriage for 
money. Day after day, year after 
year, never to be free from the op- 
ressive presence of the loathed ob- 
ject—and loathe her I should, how- 
ever undeservedly, had I married 
her on such terms, and for such a 
cause. Like the dead corpse chained 
to the living man, so would her pre- 
sence blunt my energies, and dull 
my faculties, conscious but of the 
load which unceasingly oppressed 
them. And supposing he should 
love another,’ added the enthusiast, 
whilst his eye dilated with an ex- 
pression which in these moments of 
excitement had often given me pain- 
ful forebodings. ‘Supposing two 
spirits should be docunsd to misery 
by this accursed craving for luxury 
and wealth, because the one—the 
man—that should be the most vi- 
gorous and self-denying of the two, 
cannot resist the temptation of wear- 
ing out a few more short years in 
the career of frivolity to which he 
has accustomed himself, till the 
silken fetters have grown strong and 
heavy as an iron chain. What an 
unnatural state has this world ar- 
rived at, when such unholy alliances 
are made every day, and called, for- 
sooth, marriages of necessity—when 
half the men we know are driven, 
by their previous habits and the 
false position in which they find 
themselves placed, to close what I 
must of necessity call a career of 
dishonesty, by such a crowning dis- 
grace as the deliberate prostitution 
of the heart. You know my con- 
viction of the eternity of marriages. 
You know my belief in the commu- 
nion we are sometimes permitted to 
hold with the other world, and it 
will not surprise you, Digby, to hear 
me declare, that rather than be 
guilty of the baseness which Lavish 
1s about to commit, and of which he 
and the men amongst whom we live 
think so lightly, 1 would beg my 
bread barefoot from door to door. 
Rather than be faithless in word or 
deed to my spirit-love, I would seek 
her in those regions to which my own 
death alone could give me access.’ 
As Hillingdon ceased, his wasted 
features glowing with the energy 
of his feelings, and his form dilating 
as he touched upon the subject of 
death—a subject which to him al- 
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ways appeared fraught with interest 
and excitement, not unmingled with 
triumph, I could not help acknow- 
ledging to myself the truth of the 
well-known line, 


Great wits to madness often are allied, 


as I reflected that the sentiments 
thus expressed by my gifted friend, 
would, by the mass of his fellow- 
creatures, the every-day denizens of 
this practical world, be considered 
but as the workings of an over- 
excited imagination, the vagaries of 
a diseased mind. 

Like Hamlet, poor Hillingdon was 
one whose nobility of sentiment, and 
acuteness of feelings, ill fitted him 
to mingle with beings formed of 
grosser clay. The ideal was to him 
what the real is to the rest of man- 
kind; and such a temperament, un- 
directed by the mild and steady 
light of true religion, unschooled in 
the harsh but wholesome training of 
necessity, was but too prone to lose 
itself in the dreamy phantasies and 
vague conceptions of mysticism and 
superstition. 

ith varied talents of no common 
order, with a memory enriched with 
all of good and great that history 
has emblazoned on her undying page 
for the guidance and the emulation 
of unborn ages, with a gallant heart 
that danger or difficulty might 
strive in vain to daunt or over- 
come, and nerves which, though 
cased in no iron frame, were yet not 
to be shaken by the direst catas- 
troghe, I could not help thinking, 
when Hillingdon left my rooms that 
morning, what materials for a hero 
were in him, spoilt and wasted by 
the accidental preponderance of a 
too susceptible imsgination. Poor 
Hillingdon! how few amongst the 
associates who were charmed by his 
manners and delighted with his 
wit, to whom he was but the plea- 
sant acquisition, the jovial com- 
panion—how few knew aught of his 
character, beyond his every - day 
power of making himself agreeable, 
or troubled themselves to look below 
that polished surface, and calm, self- 
ossessed exterior? I believe none 
new him as well as I did: to none 
had he opened his heart so freely, or 
disclosed his sentiments so entirely, 
as to myself; and none, despite the 
difference of our characters, the di- 
ZZ 
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rectly opposite views that we enter- 
tained upon many important sub- 
jects, could admire him more or love 

im half so well ; and yet, although 
not generally given to forebodings 
of evil, I always felt conscious that 
I valued his society as a thing of 
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which I should too soon be deprived. 
There was a melancholy charm in 
our intimacy, enhanced by the pre- 
sentiment that it would not last 
long, although I was in mercy spared 
the anticipation of its too horrible 
conclusion. 


Cuapter XIV. 
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Tue short days of December were 
now drawing to so early a close, 
that it was usually twilight before I 
found myself dressed for the morn- 
ing, and sallying forth for a breath 
of fresh air in the Park, or an hour's 
gossip at the Clubs. One afternoon, 
as I was wending my way leisurely 
down to the latter rendezvous of 
the ‘great unemployed,’ I was 
startled by the peculiar carriage and 
——_ springy step of a muffled-up 

-male figure a few yards in advance 
of me, whose gait and manner, as she 
came into the light of one lamp after 
another, (for the gas was already on 
duty,) appeared more and more fa- 
miliar to my recollection. Can it 
be? no—’tis impossible at this time 
of year. Besides, she is in Russia. 
But there never was anything so 
like Coralie. And quickening my 
pace, merely to ascertain, by look- 
ing under the close little bonnet, 
that it was not the dancer, I found 
myself seized by both hands, with a 
most cordial and affectionate greet- 
ing, which I could hardly return 
with sufficient warmth, in my sur- 
prise at Madlle. De Rivolte’s unex- 
a appearance in London during 

ecember. 

‘ You will come with me to my 
hotel—I shall present you to mon 
cousin—you will dine with us, mon 
cher Digby—I go away in two 
days,’ exclaimed the voluble lady, 
whose delight at again seeing me 
was however sufficiently gratifying 
to induce me to accept her invita- 
tion, and send an excuse to old Bur- 
gonet, with whom I was engaged to 

ine, on the plea that I was on duty; 


nor had I cause to regret my dupli- 
city in thus throwing over the ve- 
nerable General, for at a pleasanter 
perty than discussed a perfect little 

inner at Coralie’s hotel, I have 
seldom had the luck to be 
There was no one but the fair 


resent. 


dancer, her cousin, and myself. 
But the way we discussed by-gone 
jests, new scandal and old times (of 
ast season), would have furnished 
mirth and matter for a dozen of the 
regular dull banquets which single 
men attend so ponte for their 
sins. Coralie had an off-hand way 
of taking up and dropping her 
adorers, just as it suited her own 
convenience and caprice, and with- 
out the slightest reference to their 
inclination, which was as amusing 
as it was unaccountable, and I now 
found myself on the footing of an 
old and valued friend, but nothing 
ore; this, under existing circum- 
stances, jumped with my humour 
far better than affecting a regard I 
did not feel, and put me completely 
at my ease in the society of my ci- 
devant flame. 

Mon cousin was a delightful fel- 
low, and whatever might have been 
his real relationship, acted the part 
of chaperon and collateral to admi- 
ration. He was connected in some 
way with the opera at St. Peters- 
burg, and his anecdotes of that 
highly-favoured institution, and its 
illustrious patron, were, as may be 
supposed, neither tame nor unin- 
teresting. He was a_ thorough 
Frenchman, and entered into every- 
thing with a spirit and jowissance 
only possessed by that mercurial 
nation. We dined, we talked, we 
laughed, we made the most of the 
present, for my two companions 
were to return almost immedi- 
ately to Russia, and London, usu- 
ally voted so triste, was delightful 
in comparison as being so much 
nearer Paris. We sent for a 
box at the French play, we criti- 
cized the audience and quizzed the 

erformers. We returned to the 

otel to supper, where we again eat, 
drank, laughed, and talked as 
though dinner was completely for- 
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gotten; and towards two o'clock in 
the morning, after Coralie had re- 
tired, mon cousin, whether or not 
instructed to that effect I cannot 
tell, disclosed to me over a cigar the 
eventful career and singular history 
of the famous dancer. Coralie’s mo- 
ther, it appears, was a Spaniard by 
birth, married to an English officer, 
of whom she was frantically jealous. 
Having reason to suppose that her 
husband was more attentive than 
he should be to a younger sister of 
her own—for hers was a family in 
which beauty was as hereditary as 
the strong passions which made it 
a curse—she concealed herself near 
the spot where they were accus- 
tomed to meet, and without waiting 
for ocular demonstration of her sus- 
picions, rushed upon the astonished 
pair, and stabbed the ill-fated girl to 
the heart. Report adds, that no- 
thing but the husband’s superior 
strength saved him from the same 
fate. In any other country but the 
wild district of Catalonia, in which 
this tragedy took place, justice must 
have overtaken the murderess, but 
the unsettled state of the frontier, 
and the exertions of her friends, 
enabled her to escape into France, 
accompanied by her little girl, the 
child of that husband whom she was 
never to see more. What added 
to the horror of the story, my in- 
formant went on to state, was the 
fact that the husband was passion- 
ately attached to his wife, whose 
a was totally unfounded, and 
caused by the friendly interest taken 
by the Sadihonn in a love affair, 
concerning which his unprotected 
sister-in-law sought his advice and 
assistance. My informant, however, 
knew but little more of the fierce 
donna’s antecedents, and his ac- 
quaintance with her person and cha- 
racter only dated from her second 
marriage with Monsieur De Rivolte, 
a relation, as he said, of his own. 
Friendless and unprotected in the 
French capital, never expecting to 
hear more of her outraged and 
indignant husband, bearing along 
with her the heavy curse of Cain 
at her heart, the Spaniard was too 
glad to avail herself of a legiti- 
mate protector, under whose roof 
she might shelter her own head 
and that of her friendless little girl. 
De Rivolte took a great fancy to 
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the child, who went by his own 
name, and whose fascinating man- 
ners and infantine beauty were 
not lost upon her old step-father, as 
being a Frenchman he was of 
course a man of taste. 

It was fortunate for little Coralie 
that she thus wound herself round 
his heart, for a very short period 
deprived her of a mother, amongst 
whose faults, many and great as they 
were, want of affection could not be 
numbered. After the death of his 
Spanish wife, old De Rivolte ap- 

eared more than ever wrapped up 
in her daughter, and all the advan- 
tages of masters and education which 
Paris could boast were lavished upon 
the graceful and charming little girl. 
As she grew up, the faultless sym- 
metry of her form, the wondrous 
ease and smoothness of her motions, 
made it apparent that she had but 
to go upon the stage to become the 
first dancer in the first dancing city 
of the world. De Rivolte, however, 
who had himself been concerned in 
theatrical pursuits, would not hear 
of such an arrangement, and had he 
lived, and his afhsive remained pros- 
perous, Coralie might have gained a 
comfortable and respectable esta- 
blishmeat in exchange for a brilliant 
though not unspotted fame, whilst 
the opera would have lost a sylphide 
airy as the creation of a poet’s 
dream—gloriousas the brightest con- 
ception of the painter’s brain. But 
old De Rivolte was a politician and a 
gourmand, pursuits iid separately 
may be considered apt toshorten life, 
but, when united in the same indi- 
vidual, are so antagonistic in their 
tendencies as speedily to undermine 
the most robust constitution. The 
repose absolutely essential to health 
after a gastronomic triumph of seven 
courses and a dessert, being broken 
in upon by the unwelcome intelli- 
gence that he was in a list of ‘ pro- 
scribed’ for ey against the 
government, produced an attack of 
apoplexy, which carried off the well- 
fed Republican in six hours, leaving 
his affairs in a state of confusion, 
which imposed upon his young 
heiress the absolute necessity of 
doing something for her livelihood. 
And here it was that the proud inde- 
pendence and a spirit of 
the Anglo-Spanish maiden showed 
themselves undamped by the dis- 
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heartening aes of an unpro- 
tected girl of seventeen. Alone she 
stood, that young, slight thing, ex- 
posed to danger and temptation, an- 
noyance and importunity of every 
description; alone, but ‘ firm as the 
rock of the ocean, which stems a 
thousand wild waves on the shore,’ 
and from the rebuff with which she 
discomfited a presuming dandy, to 
the bargain which she made with an 
exacting manager, she proved herself 
capable of confronting all the ills and 
perils of her position with no assist- 
ance save her own high courage and 
ready wit. Enough had been saved 
from the wreck of old De Rivolte’s 
property to furnish a competence, 
which relieved her from the fear of 
actual starvation, and this gave her 
confidence to refuse the first very 
insufficient offers which were made 
to tempt her appearance on the 
stage. The self-relying girl stood 
out firmly until a liberal and ade- 
quate remuneration was proposed, 
and then with a proud step and un- 
daunted brow made her first appear- 
ance before those footlights that 
have witnessed the débit of so many 
a quailing heart. It is needless to 
say that this first appearance was 
a triumph—nay, an absolute /fwreur. 
The good Parisians, albeit critical 
and discriminating in their percep- 
tions, do not give their approbation 
by halves, and the new danseuse, De 
Rivolte, was in every one’s mouth. 
She was charmante—she was mag- 
nifique—she was a génie colossal— 
she was everything to which a par 
exemple could be added; and whilst 
print shops teemed with her like- 
ness, and itinerant statuaries stag- 
gered under her image, the ladies 
cladthemselvesin flowing toilettes De 
Rivolte, and the dandies courted 
strangulation in gorgeous cravattes 
@ la Coralie. Like Byron, she lite- 
rally ‘ woke one morning and found 
herself famous;’ nor did the re- 
putation which she had acquired 
as a dancer suffer any diminution 
amongst those circles of clever peo- 
le to which she immediately found 
erself admitted, from that lack of 
intellect which is too often concealed 
by so faultless a form. On the con- 
trary, those whose eyes had alread 
been dazzled by the bounding ‘ Syl- 
hide,’ soon found their hearts in 
inner of being captivated by the 
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fascinating countenance, and their 
imaginations enthralled by thespark- 
ling wit of the famous Coralie; and 
many a good offer of marriage was 
refused, many a splendid proposal 
scouted by her whom all seemed to 
vie with each other in striving to 
win andwear. Her energetic reply 
to an over-pressing suitor, who 
suffered his ardour somewhat to 
outstep his delicacy, will long be 
remembered by those who witnessed 
the insult and its summary chastise- 
ment. Snatching a heavy riding- 
whip from the hand of one of his 
companions, she struck her perse- 
cutor a blow across the face which 
raised a wheal that snowy arm could 
hardly have been supposed capable 
of inflicting, and drawing her stately 
form to its utmost height, whilst her 
nostril dilated with fury, and her 
eye flashed with fire, she shook the 
weapon in his face, as if threatening 
a repetition of the punishment, and 
thus addressed him:— 

‘You think, because I am a girl, 
and unprotected, that you are safe ; 
but repeat this insult if you dare, 
and I will show you that a Spanish 
lady needs no champion but her 
own courage! I will summon you 
to the Bois de Boulogne at ten paces 
with the pistol, and should you re- 
fuse to meet me, I will post you in 
society and at your clubs as a bully, 
a coward, and a dishonoured man!’ 

It is needless to say, that the ad- 
vances henceforth made to Madlle. 
De Rivolte were couched in the most 
cautious language, and carried on in 
the most decorousmanner. Never- 
theless, fence her in as you will, the 
bee must hum his love-tale to’ the 
rose, and the more fragrant the 
flower, the greater will be the num- 
ber of its insect admirers. Coralie 
was but a woman after all—a gallant 
and high-spirited woman certainly— 
but still like the rest of her sex, ‘ to 
be wooed,’ and, consequently, ‘to 
be won.’ There was a handsome 
young French officer to whom she 
leatae attached, and to whom re- 
port, more charitable than its wont, 
affirms she was married. The gal- 
lant militaire, however, had served 
in Algeria, and perhaps borrowed 
from his Moslem foes some of their 
more liberal ideas with regard to a 
plurality of help-mates. However 
that might be, he had one wife at 
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least living when Coralie bestowed 
her hand upon him, and the disco- 
very of his puny created a total 
change in the character and con- 
duct of the high-minded and de- 
luded girl. Hitherto she had been 
ead and irreproachable, now she 
ecame reckless and imprudent. 
She left him immediately, but, 
alas! it was with another, and from 
that time, though generally more 
* sinned against than sinning,’ the 
uncharitable construction which the 
world placed upon her actions was 
not wholly without foundation. 

A petbetiy irreproachable cha- 
racter, however, though doubtless a 
most desirable addition, is not abso- 
lutely essential to theatrical reputa- 
tion, and in most of the European 
capitals the name of ‘ De Rivolte’ 
was as familiar as that of the reign- 
ing sovereign. In Paris, I have al- 
ready said, she created an absolute 
delirium of admiration. At Vienna, 
the phlegmatic Austrians simmered 
up into enthusiasm when the very 
airs were played to which she was 
accustomed to harmonize her grace- 
ful gestures. At Berlin, prepara- 
tions were made to receive ber that 
suggested the idea of some ancient 
Roman conqueror returning from 
the subjugation of an empire, rather 
than the arrival of a good-looking 

oung woman, whose chief merit 
ay in the twinkling rapidity of her 
footsteps. And at St. Petersburg, 
not only did a deluge of gold pour 
itself unceasingly into the lap of this 
modern Danaé, but the Northern 
thunderer sent her his own auto- 
cratic portrait, valuable from its 
accurate representation of his hand- 
some and colossal person, and not 
deteriorated by a costly setting of 
diamonds, aa sparkling gem of 
which might have bought the ran- 
som of a thousand serfs. In Lon- 
don, we rather flatter ourselves, we 
are not behind our neighbours in 
adoration for anything which the 
have already stamped with their 
Continental taste; and the harvest 
reaped by Coralie in our murky 
atmosphere was, as usual, enormous, 
in proportion to her being what we 
call ‘ the fashion,’ an idol to whom 
we bow even more obsequiously 
than to Mammon,—nay, to whom 
on occasion we hesitate not to sacri- 
fice altogether the latter divinity. 
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Pit, boxes, stalls, and gallery, all 
were crowded to overflowing on a 
‘De Rivolte night;’ and the occu- 
ants of all and each seemed, like 
riareus, to have a hundred hands 
a-piece with which to prolong their 
welcome. The glove-trade in Paris 
received unheard of stimulus, and 
Houbigant realized a fortune by the 
unwonted wear and tear of white 
kid, consequent upon such rapturous 
applause. Ladies stayed out the 
ballet, and declared her dancing was 
perfectly quiet and decorous, though 
* how any one could call her pretty, 
they could not understand ;’ whilst 
dandies of all ages, peers, commoners, 
soldiers, statesmen, and _idlers, 
voted her ‘ perfection.’ St. Heliers 
himself, the man for whom nothing 
had ever yet been good enough, who 
sneered independently at the idols 
set up by his fellow-creatures, and 
disposed of a character for talent by 
a single bon-mot—St. Heliers was at 
her feet ; and such was the position 
of Coralie De Rivolte when I first 
met her in that eventful tlunder- 
shower at Richmond, which ripened 
our acquaintance into an intimac 
delightful as dangerous; and suc 
was the history, given by her cousin, 
of the career of this European cele- 
brity ; but it was only in an inter- 
view with the lady the following 
morning that I learned how this 
flattered, courted, and distinguished 
aragon was herself a victim to un- 
ortunate circumstances, a prey to 
constant anxiety and terror, from 
causes arising in her own incon- 
siderate misconduct. She sent for 
me before she again departed for 
Russia, and it was evident to me, 
that with the inconsistency of her 
sex, she was now anxious to resume 
those relations between us which the 
day before she had given me to un- 
derstand by her manner were no 
longer to exist. I was not, how- 
ever, disposed to gratify this craving 
for admiration, and we ee with, 
perhaps, hardly so much cordiality 
as we had met, although not until 
she had explained to me the mys- 
tery which I had never yet unra- 
velled, of the attack made upon my 
person by the dark-looking stranger 
at the door of the Opera-house, when 
handing her to her carriage. 
I will give her account as nearly 
as possible in her own words, only 
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omitting the broken English, and 
numerous French expletives inwhich 
her tale was clothed. 

‘You have a right, my dear Digby,’ 
she began, in those well-known cap- 
tivating tones—‘ you have a right 
to an explanation of a matter which 
nearly cost you your life, and which 
has been to me an unceasing source 
of anxiety and regret. You must 
know, then, that when a foolish 
girl, in fact, not very long after 
my first appearance on the stage, 
I was induced to marry a French 
officer, whom, in my ignorance, I 
loved with all the freshness and de- 
votion of eighteen. Rejecting each 
splendid offer made by nobler and 
wealthier admirers, I bestowed upon 
the young soldier all I had to give, 
my talents, my fame, and, above all, 
my true and untainted heart. Con- 
ceive my feelings when I discovered 
I was deceived andruined. The in- 
famous traitor had another wife 
living, and this was my reward for 
all I had sacrificed on his behalf. 
My Spanish blood was roused, and 
revenge was the feeling uppermost 
in my breast. I could have stabbed 
him as he lay sleeping by my side, 
but I bethought me of a course that 
would wound him more keenly than 
could any bodily injury, and I forth- 
with bent all my energies to the task 
I had proposed myself. He shall 
love me, thought I, love me to dis- 
traction, and when his whole soul 
and being are wrapped up in me, 
I will leave him! acom him for 
another, and force him to drink the 
bitter cup that hehassotreacherously 
caused me to drain. This was re- 
venge—and for weeks and months, 
by alternate kindness and coquetry, 
now working upon his affections, 
now exciting his jealousy, I suc- 
ceeded in making that man my slave. 
A mischievous lesson which I have 
never since forgotten. Yes, Digby, 
I had my foot upon his neck, he 
haunted me like my shadow; he grew 
thin, haggard, and restless; neg- 
lected, nay, ill-treated his previous 
and lawful wife, and became day by 
day more infatuated in his adoration 
for myself. At times I could hardly 
bear it—at times I longed to love him 
as before, and oh, what a happiness 
that had been; but when did a be- 
trayed woman ever forego her re- 
venge? At last, he proposed to me a 
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scheme by which he was to invalidate 
his previous marriage, and make me 
all his own. Mytimewascome. I 
listened in affected raptures, I put 
my arms round his neck, and whis- 
pered words of love into his ear, such 
as he had never yet heard from my 
lips. He parted from me in a state 
of intoxicated, almost delirious hap- 
piness. That night I left him, with 
the only man in Europe for whom 
he entertained a feeling of jealousy— 
a friend and companion, who, in all 
the sports and trifles of youth was 
ever Ris rival, and by whom, I had 
heard him say a thousand times, that 
he could not bear to be surpassed. 
Tnever saw him again. They tell me 
he is shut up in a mad-house near 
Paris, that his beautiful hair is 
shaved, and he is confined with 
fetters of iron. I think my revenge 
is complete. But mark the punish- 
ment which followed. In an evil 
hour, wrought upon by his argu- 
ments and confused by his sophistry, 
I consented to go through the forms 
of wedlock with Sarmento—for that 
was the name of him whom I had 
rendered the weapon of my hate—I 
consented to marry the man whom 
in the world I most loathed, only 
stipulating that I should continue to 
bear my own name on the stage, and 
follow the profession in which I was 
acquiring wealth and reputation. 
Sarmento was totally unprincipled, 
and a gambler; the latter request he 
cordially agreed to, as a means of 
furnishing him with money for the 
gaming-table, nor could he well deny 
me the former—and I pursued my 
lucrative career still known to the 
world as Madlle. De Rivolte. But 
my impatient spirit could not long 
bear the constraint of Sarmento’s 
presence, his jealous supervision and 
rough ungovernable temper. I pro- 
cured an engagement at Berlin, of 
which he knew nothing, and left him, 
making arrangements to pay him a 
certain annuity as long as I should 
be relieved from the annoyance of 
his presence. This, for a time, 
answered admirably, and for more 
than a twelvemonth I heard nothing 
of my detested husband ; but a long 
course of ill-luck at the gaming table 
drove him to apply to me for fresh 
funds, and when these applications 
became so constant that Teed not 
satisfy them, he threatened to live 
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with me continually, to dog my 
movements, and to claim the 
privileges of ahusband. He is like- 
wise tortured by a jealousy, that, 
until his enpeovebel attack upon 
yourself, I had always considered 
was affected, and he follows me from 
place to place, and breaks in upon 
me at times and seasons the most 
inconvenient and unbearable. Even 
now I have travelled night and day 
the whole distance from St. Peters- 
burg to obtain an interview with 
my detested husband, and come, if 

sible, to some final arrangement 
or a total separation. To obtain 
such a release no sacrifice would be 
too great, and I have offered a settle- 
ment, which, although it will im- 
poverish my own resources to a great 
extent, is so large that I trust it will 
prevail upon his cupidity sufficiently 
to induce him to consent never to 
see me more. I shall know my 
fate before this time to-morrow, 
when I start for the north, and 
should we never chance to meet 
again, think of me, my dear Digby, 
as one who, with every earnest de- 
sire to do right, has through life 
been driven, by the force of circum- 
stances, into a course of feelings and 
actions, which those alone who have 
resisted temptations like mine, have 
a right to condemn.’ 

Such, as nearly as possible, was 
the account given me by Coralie of 
her ill-fated marriage, and such was 
the explanation of the ominous-look- 
ing ruffian by whom I had been 
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attacked, and whom I had after- 
wards seen run through in the 
fencing-school. Nor could I help 
wondering that such a being as the 
bright and graceful Coralie could 
ever be prevailed on to link her fate 
with that dark, forbidding man, 
whose appearance alone argued him 
capable of committing any crime, 
and whose depraved and reckless 
habits were concealed beneath no 
comely form, no smooth and po- 
lished exterior. The heart of wo- 
man is indeed a wondrous mystery, 
a labyrinth, the clue to which the 
wisest of mankind have sought in 
vain, and of which we may truly 
say, that— 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread; 


for do we not see, every day, the 
wise, the high-minded, the virtuous, 
and the brave, supplanted by gaudy 
fools or profligate coxcombs in the 
graces of that incomprehensible sex ? 

ow easy is it to moralize upon ge- 
neral principles, or individual cases ; 
how difficult to apply either the one 
or the other to our own conduct, or 
our own character. 

Coralie went back to Russia, and 
I remained in London to pursue, 
under accumulating difficulties, the 
ever-fileeting pursuit after Pleasure, 
which, like the summer butterfly, 
that lures the eager urchin from 
lawn to lawn and field to field, is 
still just beyond the grasp, still in 
that immediate Future which never 
becomes the Present. 


HISTORY OF THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 


WE earnestly hope that before long some authentic history of the political course of 
the Hungarian insurrection will be published by those best acquainted with its true 


character.—The Times, October 17, 1851. 


Carter IX. 


HE savas was in its last stage; 


still its decision remained doubt- 
ful. The Governor’s weakness and 
Gérgey’s treachery had cost the 
country much time, much blood, and 
several opportunities; the capitals 
and two-thirds of Hungary were 
in the hands of the Imperial armies ; 
General Bem had been dislodged 
from Transylvania; the Austrian 


and Russian troops pressed on all 
sides upon Temesvar, the centre of 
the Hungarian forces; and the most 
formidable corps of which the Go- 
vernor could still boast, was com- 
manded by an officer who was hos- 
tile to the cause, and who, for some 
weeks past, had almost er nego- 
tiated with the enemy. Sut, on 
the other hand, the Hungarians re- 
mained established in the south ; 
on the Upper Danube they were 
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still in possession of the impreg- 
nable fortress of Komorn, from 
whence they threatened the Aus- 
trian frontiers, and intercepted all 
communications and transports on 
the river Danube. The counties in 
the rear of the Imperial armies were 
subjugated, but not pacified. The 
cruelties practised by the Austrian 
commander and his officers and sol- 
diers, had but added to the inten- 
sity of the hatred which the Mag- 
yars bore to their conquerors ; they 
ad not broken their spirit. A re- 
verse, a defeat in battle, an attempt 
to retreat, would have been fatal 
to Haynau and Paskievitsh. Nor 
was such a reverse altogether out 
of the question. The Magyars 
were at bay, and for that very 
reason the more formidable. The 
Imperialist armies had been deci- 
mated by that fiery and uncompro- 
mising bravery which urged the 
Hussars and Sond to fight, in 
spite of the indolence, and to con- 
quer, notwithstanding the bad gene- 
ralship, and in some instances the 
malicious intentions, of their leaders. 
Bem’s retreat from Transylvania 
brought him in connexion with 
these troops. If he commanded 
them, if their savage heroism were 
directed by his talents and experi- 
ence, the next battle might be the 
turning point of the campaign. Be- 
sides the fights, the fatigues and 
the peculiar climate of Hungary 
had done their worst among the 
invaders. Cholera and marsh-fever 
had thinned their ranks; every 
town which they left was a laza- 
retto; every one of their bivouacs 
was a burial ground. The air was 
rank with disease. Resistance to the 
lague was a mere question of time, 
for even the strongest constitu- 
tions were shaken; what bad air, 
water, and food, left undone, was 
done by terror. The Russian officers 
have since confessed that a few 
more weeks of campaigning would 
have been the ruin of their army. 
The scales were still evenly balanced. 
ee treachery, indeed, threat- 
ened to strike at the root of the 
fortunes of Hungary, but his trea- 
son was confined to him and a few 
reprobates of his stamp. The mass 
of the officers even of his own corps 
could not and would not have acted 
without him. But treason, too, on a 
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grand scale was working in favour 
of Hungary. The Transylvanian 
Wallachs, the cruel enemies of the 
Magyar race, and hitherto the 
staunchest allies of the Habsburgs, 
were ready to exert their savage fu 
for the benefit of the cause ih 
they had so long combated. Their 
chief, Janku, sent his agents after 
Bem, asking for a free pardon anda 
general’s rank in the Hungarian 
army, and promising to attack the 
Russian troops which occupied his 
country. His proposals were ac- 
cepted, and he was ordered to con- 
duct the Wallachian bands into 
Hungary and support the move- 
ments of the national armies. The 
bearer of this order informed hinrof 
the precarious condition of the Hun- 
arian armies. Gérgey drawing the 
ussians after him seemed to fly for 
refuge to the fortress of Arad. The 
Imperialists kept possession of Te- 
mesvar; a Hungarian corps under 
Vecsey besieged that fortress with 
such energy that its fall might be 
expected at any moment. Dem- 
binski’s army, fresh from a defeat 
at Széreg, and the troops which 
Bem conducted from Transylvania 
to Lugos, were marching to support 
Vecsey and take the fortress by 
assault. But General Haynau, at 
the head of the Imperialist army, 
and supported by a Russian division 
under Poninting, was preparing to 
drive off Vecsey and odiawe the for- 
tress. An important battle was 
likely to be fought at Arad; a battle 
at Temesvar was almost a matter of 
certainty. Either of these battles 
would furnish some clue to the final 
decision of the war. The wily Wal- 
lachian resolved to remain inactive, 
and to co-operate with the con- 
querors. 
On the 8th of August, the Hun- 
— chiefs held a council of war at 
ugos. The question was whether 
they should fight at Temesvar or 
fall back upon Arad, there to effect 
a junction with Gérgey’s corps, and 
leaning on the fortress engage the 
Austrian and Russian armies in a 
ay and decisive battle. General 
em opposed the retreat to Arad. 
He would fight at Temesvar, and at 
once. If deteated he could fall back 
upon Lugos, and from thence march 
to Arad. But if the Hungarians 
gained the day, Gérgey advancing 
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from Arad might take the fugitive 
Austrians in the rear and annihilate 
their army. The two corps of Bem 
and Gérgey combined would then 
turn round and attack the Russians 
under Paskievitsh. And since some 
of the generals advocated an imme- 
diate retreat to Arad, under the 
plea that the troops had been ne- 
glected by the commissariat, and 
that they were not in fighting con- 
dition from the want of proper food 
and clothing, General Bem declared 
that he would not trouble the troops 
much. The battle of Temesvar was 
to be fought with artillery. He 
enforced his will, and on the even- 
ing of that day the Hungarian army 
was drawn up in battle-line at Besc- 
Kerek, near Temesvar. On the fol- 
lowing day the battle was fought, 
and, as Bem had direeted, with artil- 
lery. The old General took his 
position in the centre of a battery of 
12-pounders, where he superin- 
tendedthe cannonade. After several 
hours incessant firing along the 
whole of the battle-line, no advan- 
tage had been gained on either side. 
All at once the fire of the Hunga- 
rians slackened; a slight confusion 
was perceptible along their line. 
Adjutants first, at after them 
general officers galloped to the rear 
and returned at a furious speed. 
One battery and then another ceased 
firing. Their cannon was not dis- 
mounted; they had still a full com- 
plement of gunners. They wanted 
ammunition. Their powder casks 
and shot-waggons ial early in the 
morning been sent away on the road 
to Arad, and to this day it has never 
been ascertained which of the general 
officers who commanded the army 

ave that treasonable and fatal order. 

hat man, whoever he was, gained 
the battle of Temesvar for the Aus- 
trians. Their artillery advanced, 
their cavalry charged, and the Hun- 

arians retreated in the greatest 

isorder upon Rekas. General Bem, 
who sought to rally their ranks, fell 
with his horse; a cry went abroad 
that he had been seriously injured 
by his fall. The report reached 

eneral Guyon, who for once seems 
to have given way to despair. He 
wrote a letter to the Governor Kos- 
suth announcing the loss of the 
battle and Bem’s accident, in terms 
of fatal brevity. He said—‘We 
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have been beaten: we are making a 
disorderly retreat. Bem has broken 
his arm; he can do no more service: 
all is lost !’ 

The Governor Kossuth meanwhile 
had sustained a contest of a very dif- 
ferent kind in the fortress of d, 
and he too had been defeated. He 
foresaw the possibility of a junc- 
tion between the two chief corps of 
the Hungarian army, between the 
troops which Bem and Dembinski 
led against the Austrians at Temes- 
var and those which Gérgey had 
just brought to Arad, and which 
were encamped in the town and its 
suburbs. Since the two corps were to 
act together, they would want a com- 
mander-in-chief. The Governor re- 
solved to confer that post upon Gene- 
ral Bem. But the members of his 
cabinet, and Gérgey, who had been 
summoned to their councils, insisted 
on the appointment being cancelled. 
They declared that the Governor 
was not justified in determining the 
important question of the chief com- 
mand according to his own predilec- 
tions or prejudices, and they ex- 

ressed the strongest doubts as to 
is judgment, candour, and honesty. 
Gérgey urged them on by expatiat- 
ing on Bem’s late defeats in Tran- 
sylvania, and when the Governor 
mentioned the Transylvanian army, 
he compelled him to confess that 
after the battle of Schisburg the 
existence of that army was, to say 
the least, very doubtful. He then 
withdrew, leaving his friends to 
vindicate his cause. They justi- 
fied his expectations by compellin 
the Governor Root to cance 
Bem’s appointment to the chief 
command, and again to entrust the 
supreme control of military affairs 
to Gérgey. From what has tran- 
spired concerning their discussion, 
it does not appear that the Governor 
stated his reasons for the choice he 
had made. He made no mention 
either of Bem’s devotion to the cause 
or of Gérgey’s more than doubt- 
ful sincerity. Indeed very little 
attention was mney paid to the 
merits of the case. The Governor 
took his stand on his privilege, and 
being defeated on that point he 
ielded to the will of the majority. 
is opponents, who met him on the 
same ground, were quite as discreet. 


They knew that Bem would hold 
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out to the last. If not actually 
privy to Gorgey’s councils, they 
were at least very uncertain as to 
his intentions. 

Ontheeveningof thatday, the 10th 
of August, the Governor received 
General Guyon’s message from the 
battle-field of Temesvar, which evi- 
dently misled him as to the nature 
and the consequences of the defeat. 
He sent for General Gérgey, who 
left his quarters in the town, and 
entered the citadel accompanied 
by a single adjutant. After a long 
conversation, he returned to his 
troops. What happened between 
the Governor and his general has 
always remained a mystery. Within 
the last few weeks only, some partial 
light has been thrown on the trans- 
action by the publication of Gérgey’s 
Vindication. He pretends that the 
Governor made no mention what- 
ever of General Guyon’s despatch ; 
that he professed the profoundest 
ignorance as to the result of the 
battle of Temesvar; that he even 
neglected to acquaint him with the 
decision of the council, and that he 
merely lamented the series of mis- 
understandings which had so long 

revented their co-operating for the 
enefit of the country. The Go- 
vernor then told Gérgey that if the 
Austrians were defeated at Temes- 
var, the corps at Arad ought to in- 
tercept their flight. ‘ But,’ added 
he, ‘ what would you do, General, 
if our troops had been defeated ?’ 
‘ I would surrender,’ replied Gorgey. 
‘ And I will shoot myself,’ returned 
Kossuth.* With this understanding 
they separated. 
eneral Gérgey, who though 
neglectful of his own duties, seems 
to have had a just appreciation of 
the Governor's duty and responsi- 
bility, declares, on the strength of 
this conversation, that Mr. Kossuth 
was aware of his intention to sur- 
render, and that he approved of it. 
For not only did he make no attempt 
to persuade Gérgey to re-consider 
his resolution, but the general had 
scarcely reached his quarters when 
the Governor sent him Guyon’s 
despatch, without one word of ad- 
monition or comment. ‘ Besides,’ 


adds Gérgey, ‘when I told Kossuth 


Norgate. 
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of my intention to surrender, my 
life was in his hand. I was in his 
quarters in the citadel, and that 
citadel was commanded by Ge- 
neral Damjanich, who since our 
quarrel at Komorn had been my 
enemy. The garrison consisted of 
troops which hardly knew me b 
name; I was alone and unprotected. 
Nevertheless, he allowed me to leave 
the fortress, and return to my 
quarters in Arad.’ 

If these statements are true, there 
can be but one opinion about the 
part which Mr. Kossuth played on 
the last day of his government. 
But the man who thus accuses him 
has forfeited all claims to public con- 
fidence. A traitor to his country, 
there is no reason why he should 
shrink from falsifying history. Itisa 
fact that on the following day the Go- 
vernor surrendered his power to Ge- 
neralGérgey. Gorgey’s unsupported 
allegations would fail to convince an 
impartial inquirer. But they are sup- 
ported by the conflicting statements 
of Mr. Kossuth’s colleagues and fol- 
lowers, some of whom pretend that 
the Governor was compelled by 
violent threats on the part of the 
military chiefs to surrender his power 
to Gérgey, while some of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, Szemere, for in- 
stance, and Kasimir Batthyanyi, 
complained that they were not con- 
sulted, and that the transaction 
which left Gérgey at the head of 
the army was executed with great 
secrecy and despatch. The accounts 
of Mr. Kossuth’s friends are alto- 
gether unsatisfactory, and evidently 
intended to conceal a certain fact, 
rather than to explain it. The Go- 
vernor of Hungary was at Arad, 
under the protection of the most 
devoted all energetic of his gene- 
rals, Damjanich, the Wallachian. 
How, then, and at what time, could 
a few officers, with Gérgey at their 
head, compel him, almost by phy- 
sical means, to surrender his autho- 
rity and abdicate? And where were 
the ministers who afterwards pro- 
tested against his abdication, and 
complained that they had not been 
consulted? The pretence that his 
surrender of power was extorted 
from him was an afterthought; 
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it was first mentioned when Gérgey’s 
surrender at Vilagos provoked the 
execration and the contempt of all 
European nations. It was then 
that Mr. Kossuth recoiled from his 
own act. On the 11th of August, 
when he wrote his notorious mani- 
festo of abdication, he was under the 
influence of fear, but it was the fear 
of being captured by the Austrians. 
His responsibilit oppressed him ; 
his office chained him to the spot, 
while his eager eyes were turned to- 
wards the Turkish frontier. He 
spurned his responsibility and his 
office. He declared in his mani- 
festo, that the ‘ late defeats had left 
him no hope of a successful con- 
tinuance of the defence against the 
allied forces of Austria and Russia. 
He was convinced that his remain- 
ing in office would be injurious 
to the nation; the leaders of the 
army must henceforward protect 
the nation and its fortunes.’ Since 
defence was impossible, how were 
the leaders of the army to protect 
the nation, except by negotiations 
and a surrender? Three days later, 
on the 14th of August, writing from 
Tergova to Bem, who asked him to 
resume the governorship, Mr. Kos- 
suth refused ; and in this letter he 
states the reasons which induced him 
to resign. After protesting that he 
*‘ cared not for his own safety,’ and 
that it was not a coward’s yearning 
for life which induced him to hasten 
away, he declared that he was about 
to leave Hungary because he was 
convinced that his presence had be- 
come obnoxious to the country. He 
would indeed consent to resume 
oflice if Bem could manage to gain 
some battles, and if Gérgey’s army 
were to call him back. But unless 
those things were done, he could not 
think of office. He added, ‘ if I see 
no feed of accomplishing the 
end, I will not lend my hand to make 
war for its own sake.’ The same 
letter to General Bem goes far to 
prove the truth of Gérgey’s asser- 
tion, that Mr. Kossuth knew of his 
intention to surrender. Speaking 
of the army at Lugos he says, ‘ if he 
(Gérgey) surrenders, that army can- 
not hold out for four-and-twenty 
hours.’ This, then, disposes of the 
plea of constraint, which has been 
ostentatiously put forward by those 
ill-advised persons who would nar- 
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row the cause of a nation by cen- 
tering it in one man. Even to superfi- 
cial inquirers, it has always appeared 
strange why Gorgey, if he had the 
power to compel Mr. Kossuth to 
abdicate, should not also have re- 
tained him to gratify the vindictive 
feelings of the Austrians. That the 
Austrian governmentlongedtowreak 
their vengeance upon Mr. Kossuth 
was shown by their desire for 
his extradition from Turkey. Nor 
was his escape owing to Gorgey’s 
generosity; for that person com- 
plains of the great haste and secrecy 
of his flight. All these circum- 
stances show that the Governor 
of Hungary despaired of the suc- 
cess of his country’s cause, and that 
he feared for his own life. He 
resigned his office, and gave his 
ower to Girgey, not because he be- 
ieved that general could or would 
redeem the fortunes of the war, 
but because he seemed the fittest 
person to succeed in a negotiation. 
A general surrender appeared to 
him probable, and even necessary, 
for there was no ‘ hope of defence 
against the allied forces of Russia 
and Austria.’ With this conviction, 
the ex-Governor of Hungary fled 
to Turkey. 

Mr. Kossuth has since frequently 
protested, in this country, and in 
America, that of right he is still 
Governor of Hungary, and that the 
dignity of that office remains vested 
in his person until the Hungarian 
nation, by its own free will, deposes 
him. Nothing can be more absurd 
than such a pretence. He deposed 
himself. He was the elected of the 
nation, but he resigned his office and 
spurned it at the time of danger. At 
that time, indeed, his opinions were 
different from those he expressed in 
his English and American orations. 
In his letter to General Bem, he 
protests that he is nothing but ‘a 
simple citizen, that it is against his 
conscience to resign one day, and 
claim the power of government on 
the other.’ And he advises General 
Bem to call a committee of the 
representatives of the people, ‘ for it 
is their supreme power alone which 
can lawfully dispose of the govern- 
ment.’ Besides, in his act of abdi- 
cation, he declares that he confers 
the supreme civil, and military 
power on General Gorgey ‘ until the 
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nation, making use of its right, shall 
have disposed of that power accord- 
ing to its will.’ 

General Gérgey, the new Gover- 
nor of Hungary, assumed the exe- 
cutive power immediately after Mr. 
Kossuth’s flight, on the llth of 
August. His first official act was 
the disbanding of the National 
Guards and volunteer corps. He 
next proceeded to carry on his ne- 
gotiations with the Imperialists 
openly and in the light of day. The 
vanguard of the Russian army, 
which had followed him after the 
battle of Waitzen, watching his 
movements rather than hastening in 
his pursuit, was commanded by 
General Riidiger. Frequent mea- 
sages passed between the two chiefs 
on the first and second day of Gér- 
gey'® dictatorship. On the third 

ay, the 13th of August, the Hun- 
garian commander withdrew his 
troops from Arad, probably because 
he had reason to fear that General 
Damjanich, who commanded in the 
citadel, would oppose his proceed- 
ings. His own —— were likely 
to support Damjanich. He there- 
fore conducted them to Vilagos, a 
small village on the heights of the 
Menesh mountains, at the distance 
of about ten miles from Arad. The 
Russian divisions followed him on 
his march, and halted at some dis- 
tance from the Hungarian encamp- 
ment in and around Vilagos. Thirty 
thousand men, the flower of all the 
Hungarian armies, were in Gérgey’s 
camp, standing in silent expectation, 
doubtful to the last whether the day 
was to conclude with a battle or a 
treaty. Gorgey convoked his officers 
toa council of war—a mere mockery, 
for their fate was already decided, 
and the setting sun was to see that 
army disarmed and led away into 
captivity. Nevertheless, he pre- 
tended to consult his companions in 
arms. They met asthe Huns of old 
did, on horseback, and in the centre 
of their troops. Gérgey told them 
that in his opinion all was lost ; that 
he had no hopes of extricating his 
corps from among the enemy who 
surrounded them on all sides, and 
that he was resolved to resign his 
command, and surrender to the 
Russians. ‘Perhaps,’ added he, 
‘some one of you may be able to 
advise another expedient. If such 
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a man there be, let him come for- 
ward. I will glaaly obey him.’ 

At first the officers stood moody 
and silent. Gédrgey’s friends, who 
were prepared for the occasion, said 
that the army must follow the ex- 
ample of its chief. No voice was 
raised against him from those high 
in command, but the lower officers 
vented their rage and despair in 
groans and imprecations. At length 
an old colonel of the Hussars came 
forward. ‘I do not want to sur- 
render—I want to give battle,’ said 
he ; ‘my comrades, too, are of that 
opinion. I will take the command, 
if no better man can be found.’ 
Gérgey rode up to the old man, and 
remarked in an undertone that the 
scene they were enacting was not a 
farce, but a tragedy. ‘I am still 
commander-in-chief,’ added he, ‘ and 
there are bullets enough to punish 
every mutineer.’ The officer looked 
at him with deep contempt, drew his 
sword, broke it, and flung the frag- 
ments at Gurgey’s feet ; next turn- 
ing his horse, he rode away. Hun- 
dreds, and as some say thousands, 
of the privates and captains of the 
army followed his example, and 
deserted from the field of - ol at 
Vilagos. Nothing was heard but 
wailings and lamentations, and 
curses loud and deep, as Gérgey, 
dissolving his sham council of war, 
rode to the rear, and wiled away the 
time in conversation with some of 
the female camp followers. The 
Russians advanced. Surrounded by 
a brilliant staff, he rode forward to 
meet them, and returning at the side 
of the Russian General, he made his 
brave battalions march by and lay 
down their arms. They were divided 
into small parties, and, under the 
escort of Cossacks, marched to Sar- 
kad. Prince Paskievitsh, the Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief, reported 
the termination of the campaign to 
his master. ‘ Hungary,’ said he, 
‘lies at the feet of your majesty.’ 

This was the consummation of 
Gérgey’s treason, and as some 
politicians will have it, it was a ne- 
cessary and beneficial consum- 
mation. It has been asserted, that 
at Vilagos he had no choice but to 
surrender. But it may justly be 
asked, what induced him to go to Vi- 
lagos? What hopes, what tempta- 
tions, what promises were held out 
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to him that would influence him, 
even after Mr. Kossuth’s resigna- 
tion? What schemes caused him to 
conspire against his own troops, and 
betray even those who seemed but 
too willing to share his crime? In his 
Vindication, Girgey would make it 
appear thathis first negotiations with 
the Russians took place immediately 
after Kossuth’s resignation, and that 
he surrendered because he had no 
hopes of success. The fact is, from 
the first he had no wish to succeed. 
He would not conquerthe country for 
Kossuth ; he despaired of conquer- 
ing it for himself. Throughout the 
earlier period of the war he shunned 
a decisive success more than a de- 
feat ; his expedition into the Carpa- 
thians was a running match between 
him and an Austrian corps of inferior 
strength ; all the battles of which he 
boasted were fought by his subordi- 
nate officers, without his knowledge, 
and sometimes against his will. His 
proceedings under Dembinski re- 
vealed a medley of incapacity, ill- 
will, poltroonery, and treason. He 
undertook the siege of Buda, and 
he protracted that siege for the pur- 
pose of giving the Austrians time to 
rally their forces. He disobeyed the 
Governor’s orders, and remained 
with his army at Komorn ‘for the 
special purpose of not being com- 
pelled to co-operate with Kossuth and 
the Poles, and for the purpose of 
treating with the Imperialist gene- 
rals as soon as his retreat was cut 
off by the occupation of Pesth and 
the counties of the Theiss.* He 
shrunk from surrendering at Ko- 
morn, because Klapka wasirresolute, 
and Nagy Sandor hostile to his plans. 
His conduct was narrowly watched 
by many able and loyal men, and his 
wilful neglects in the battle of Acs 
exposed him to the animadversions 
of the officers who commanded the 
fortress. Colonel Thaly, the di- 
rector of fortifications, accused 
him of treason, and insisted on his 
dismissal.t After much hesitation 
and some manceuvring, he left the 
fortress for Waitzen, Miskolz, and 
the Theiss. From that day he ne- 
gotiated with the Russian com- 
manders, not about the conditions, 
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but about the mode and manner of 
hissurrender. Mr. Kossuth’s resig- 
nation and flight presented at lengt 

an opportunity by which he profited. 
He surrendered to a Russian army, 
because the troops of that nation 
happened to be near him, and per- 
haps because the officers under en 
were more easily deluded by the 
specious pretence that their services 
would be engaged and their lives 
ns by the Emperor of Russia. 

e propagated this belief with con- 
siderable art: never openly affirming, 
but never once denying it. And it 
appears that all the higher officers, 
the men who made so great a display 
of their love of country aa of 
liberty, were but too content to 
leave Hungary and their heroic 
countrymen to the worst fate that 
can befal a nation, while they as- 
pired to act as mercenaries in the 
service of the most despotic power 
of Europe. 

It has been asked what motive 
Géorgey had for his treason? What 
were the advantages he derived from 
it? And since he sold his comrades 
and his country, where was the 
price? It is difficult to account for 
the actions of a man who hates all 
that surround him while he despises 
himself. Extraordinary profligacy 
is almost always allied to extraor- 
dinary folly. The length of Gérgey’s 
negotiations proves that, in the first 
instance, he made some conditions 
and preferred some claims. He 
found it necessary to defeat the 
cause of Hungary, and discourage 
his troops by a series of delays 
and wilful mistakes. Every partial 
attempt at treason tended to give 
the Imperialist generals power over 
him. His servitude commenced 
with his guilt, until at length, un- 
able to retrace his steps, he was 
compelled to surrender at discre- 
tion—to accept promises in the stead 
of pledges, and money in the place 
of rank and preferment. That he 
did accept some sums of money is 
proved by his own Vindication. 
The amount he quotes is small, but 
even if it were correct, it ought to 
be considered that the money thus 
paid was a reward ratherthana bribe. 


* Verbatim from Baron Budberg’s report, as given in Prince Wittgenstein’s des- 


patch of the 21st July, 1849. 
+ See Thaly’s Fortress of Komorn. 
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Immediately after his surrender 
Gérgey addressed letters to General 
Vecsey, who commanded ‘the corps 
which, previous to the battle of 
Temesvar, invested that fortress; and 
to the commanders of the fortresses 
of Komorn, Peterwardein, and Arad, 
summoning them to surrender. In 
his letter to General Klapka, who 
held Komorn, he stated that Dam- 
janich, the commander of Arad, had 

romised to follow his example. 

his was a deliberate falsehood. If 
he had been sure of the fortress he 
would have surrendered it with his 
army, instead of marching to Vilagos. 
General Damjanich and the garrison 
of Arad were betrayed by the Rus- 
sian General, Severe Bontourlim, 
who promised them that in case of 
surrender their lives, properties, 
and fortunes should be under the 
Czar’s protection. They believed 
the word of a Russian officer, and 
suffered accordingly. The com- 
mander of Peterwardein wasinduced, 
by similar representations and dis- 
graceful falsehoods, to surrender, 
or as the phrase went, ‘to place 
himself ae the protection of 
Russia.’ Nor is there much room 
for doubt that General Klapka, 
at Komorn, would have given up 
that impregnable fortress at once, if 
a young Russian colonel had not 
warned him of the fate which 
awaited his comrades. But General 
Vecsey yielded to Gérgey’s influ- 
ence and example. Turning a deaf 
ear to Bem’s entreaties, who be- 
sought him to lead his army into 
Transylvania, from whence, if hard 
pressed, he might escape to Turkey, 
Taney and his officers declared 
there was no hope. They would 
surrender as Gorgey had done, and 
thus become entitled to the same 
privileges which he had obtained 
for his army. 

Of the chief leaders none remained 
faithful to the cause and the country 
but two foreigners, Bem the Pole, 
and Guyonthe Englishman. Dem- 
binski, Meszaros, Perczel, and 
Visocki had even anticipated Kos- 
suth’s resignation. They left the 
army in the hour of defeat at Temes- 
var, and took refuge in Turkey. 
General Bem, however, assisted by 
Guyon, collected the stragglers and 
deserters from all the corps which 
surrendered at Vilagos. He marched 
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into Transylvania to join theGenerals 
Stein and Kmetty, who commanded 
the National forces in that province. 
But the various corps Sienasd 
when they heard of Mr. Kossuth’s 
abdication and Gérgey’s surrender. 
About 5000 men remained faithful, 
and at the head of this small band, 
Bem, surrounded by Guyon, Kmetty, 
Stein, and Pieringer—the historian 
of his Transylvanian campaign—ad- 
vanced against Deva and Piski, 
where the Russian General Liider, 
with 25,000 men, was prepared to 
arrest his progress. Negotiators 
were sent to him, but he treated 
their overtures with great contempt ; 
and succeeded, by his resolute be- 
haviour, and volar the cover of 
night, to awe the Russians into an 
armistice. He knew that the morn- 
ing must reveal to the enemy his 
weakness and their strength. Still, 
accompanied by his officers, he fled 
theouah the mountains while the 
troops dispersed in all directions. 
This an of truce, more pardon- 
able than the one of which Jellachich 
was guilty, signalized the last field 
operations of the war in Hungary. 
The length and breadth of the 
country, all its places of strength, 
all its towns, and the more important 
of its villages, were occupied by the 
allied troops of Russia and Austria. 
There was but one place in which 
the champions of the late in- 
surrection still held out, and that 
place was Komorn—the impregnable 
fortress which, since Gérgey’s march 
to Waitzen and the Theiss, had been 
invested by a small corps of Aus- 
trians, under General Csorich. 
Komorn commanded the rivers of 
the Danube and Waag; the cities 
of Dotis, Gran, Neuheusel, Raab, 
and Wiessenburg, are within a day’s 
march, and exposed to molestations 
from an energetic commander of that 
important place. The communica- 
tion by water between Vienna and 
Pesth was interrupted, and the sub- 
jection of Hungary was far from 
complete solong as Komornremained 
in the hands of the Hungarians. The 
siege of the fortress required an 
army of at least 40,000 men; even 
in spite of such numbers it might 
be prolonged indefinitely. The 
utter exhaustion of the Austrian 
finances, the enormous expenses 


whichthe Russianauxiliaries entailed 
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upon the country —the rebellious 
spirit which in spite of all reverses 
still animated the lower classes of 
the Hungarians, the growing dis- 
content of the Croatian and Ser- 
vian population of the empire—all 
these considerations made the occu- 
pation of Komorn a matter of the 
most imperative necessity. But 
though desirable, the achievement 
was extremely difficult, if not utterly 
impracticable. The place was gar- 
risoned by 18,000 men, with a large 
complement of ordnance, cavalry, 
and field-artillery. Every advantage 
which the garrison gained might be 
followed up to its last consequences. 
The stores of gunpowder, projectiles, 
and provisions were suflicient for a 
siege of nearly two years. General 
Klapka, though indolent and irre- 
solute, had within the last weeks 
been compelled, by reports from 
without, and by public opinion in 
his corps, to make a sally upon the 
post of the besiegers at Nagy Ig- 
mand, where his officers defeated and 
all but captured the corps of General 
Csorich, and from whence they re- 
turned with large stores of cattle, 
grain, wine, and ammunition.* It 
had taken the commander fifteen 
days to consider what appeared to 
him the danger of an undertaking 
which, when attempted, led to such 
surprising results; but its success 
showed plainly what the influence 
of the Hungarian army at Komorn 
might have been, under the com- 
mand of an energetic, enterprising, 
and patriotic leader. General Klapke, 
whom Dembinski correctly describes 
as an officer who is_irresolute, 
conceited, and fond of idle boasts, 
paralyzed the forces which were en- 
trusted to him while the struggle 
lasted; and after the surrender at 
Vilagos his conduct showed that 
all he wanted to imitate Gérgey’s 
example, was an inducement and 
a fair excuse. He had a right, 
and it was his duty to understand, 
the advantages of his position, 
and to despise the dangers which 
might result to him from some 
remote and uncertain contingency. 
But his conduct was as dis- 
creditable to his character as a 
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soldier as to his pretensions as a 
diplomatist. 

On the first summons to sur- 
render, he agreed to an armistice, 
because (as S asserts) it enabled 
him to recal his detached columns 
from Vesprim and Weissenburg. 
But as the report of Mr. Kossuth’s 
flight reached him on the 11th of 
August, at Raab, which he occupied 
after his successful sally upon the 
besieging corps; as, immediately 
on receiving the news he withdrew 
all his troops to Komorn, where 
they arrived on the 14th ; and as the 
Austrian blockading corps scarcely 
rallied from its defeat efore the 
18th of the month, so that there was 
ample time to recal those detach- 
ments, the cause appears too pro- 
blematical to be credited, Colonel 
Thaly, who wrote a detailed account 
of the siege and capitulation of 
Komorn, knows nothing whatever 
of these detached columns. That 
officer, and a citizen of Komorn of 
the name of Katona, were, moreover, 
by the commander's consent, pro- 
vided with Austrian passports, and 
despatched to Arad and the South 
to convince themselves of the cap- 
ture and dispersion of the Hun- 
garian armies. In spite of the 
threats and the promises of personal 
favour which were heaped upon them 
by the Austrian commander-in-chief, 
these gentlemen fulfilled their mis- 
sion honourably and faithfully; and 
on their return they advised that the 
fortress should not be surrendered 
without an adequate compensation 
on the part of the Imperialists. Ina 
council of officers, which was con- 
vened on this occasion, it was resolved 
tosurrender the fortress upon honour- 
able conditions. Even this resolution 
was passed by a majority of only 
two votes, for Colonel Thaly, Ujhazy, 
and many of the officers of the corps 
who had equally opposed the ar- 
mistice, were of opinion that to talk 
of surrender before a breach had 
been made in the walls, was a 
cowardly proceeding. Still, the con- 
ditions proposed were advantageous 
to Hungary, and honourable to the 
garrison. They included an am- 
nesty for the nation, a free pardon 


* 2800 oxen, 1000 swine, 13 ship loads of grain, wine from Almas, and the whole 
of the Austrian reserve ammunition.—Thaly’s Komorn. 
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to the Hungarian army, captives 
and all, liberation of the prisoners, 
free choice of abode for all who were 
implicated in the insurrection, de- 

arture of the garrison with military 

onours, and compensation to the 
contractors who had made bargains 
with the authorities of the fortress. 
Ujhazy proposed, as an additional 
clause, that the treaty of surrender 
should have the guarantee of one of 
the great European powers. The 
manner in which the statesmen of 
Austria have, at all times, broken 
through the most solemn engage- 
ments, made this precaution a matter 
of absolute necessity. Nevertheless, 
the clause was opposed by Klapka 
and his majority, evidently because 
they feared that the Austrian go- 
vernment would not subscribe to 
the terms of the capitulation if they 
were bound to respect them. 

Safety of life and limb, and a 
speedy termination of their state of 
uncertainty and apprehension, such 
were the sole objects of these men. 
For when the terms they proposed 
were not accepted by the Austrian 
commander, and when, at the ex- 
piration of the armistice, some pre- 
parations were made for the siege, 
General Klapka convoked another 
council of war, to which all the staff 
officers and two officers from each 
battalion were admitted, and by their 
helphe succeeded in annulling the re- 
solutions of the first council. It was 
agreed upon to divide the capitula- 
tion into two parts : to insist on the 
safety of the garrison, and, by an 
humble petition, to seenand the 
captives and the country to the 
grace of the Austrian Emperor. 
In this instance again ee 
intentions were opposed by Ujhazy 
and Thaly. The latter laleen that 
it was mean, selfish, and undutiful 
to make the fate of the garrison the 
first consideration, and to sacrifice 
the country and the miserable cap- 
tives.* Inreply to this opinion, ex- 
pressed in open council, the patriotic 
colonel was arrested by General 
Klapka’s orders, who kept him in 
close confinement almost up to 
the day of the surrender. The new 
draught of the capitulation, which 
was submitted to Field-Marshal 
Haynau, the then commander of 
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the blockading corps, exacted no 
guarantees, and imposed novexatious 
conditions. The garrison of the 
strongest fortress in Europe resigned 
its trust, even before a single stone 
in their walls had been touched by 
the enemy’s artillery, for the sole 
privilege of being allowed to depart 
without martial honours, for a 
month’s pay to the officers and sol- 
diers, and for the sum of 50,0007. to 
liquidate the debts of the garrison. 
So loose was the wording of the con- 
vention, that almost every part of it 
was infringed by the Austrians. 
For instance, a safe conduct to their 
homes was stipulated for the officers 
of the garrison of Komorn, but no- 
thing was said of what might be 
done when they were there. Many 
of them were immediately arrested; 
others were compelled to enlist in 
the Austrian army, and some were 
tried by courts-martial and shot or 
hanged. The terms of this truly 
disgraceful convention were executed 
on the 2nd day of October. 

In his Memoirs, General Klapka 
has attempted to demonstrate that 
he was wheedled into surrendering 
the fortress. He declares that the 
Austrian negotiators fawned and 
* flattered ;’ that the penal prose- 
cutions were carried on with the 
utmost caution, and that Count 
Griinne, the Emperor's adjutant, was 
sent as courier to respite all prisoners 
under sentence of death. But four 
weeks previous to the surrender 
which left his comrades at the mercy 
of the Austrians, the same general 
enclosed the first draught of the 
proposed honourable capitulation in 
a letter to the Austrian commander, 
in which he stated that what his 
commissioners, Thaly and Katona, 
had seen in the conquered districts, 
was in flagrant contradiction to the 
promises of peace, reconciliation, and 
indemnity, which had been held out 
by the Austrian negotiators. ‘ In- 
stead of peace and tranquillity for 
our aan country,’ added Gene- 
ral Klapka, ‘ we find that prepara- 
tions are making for executions. In- 
stead of acts of reconciliation, we 
learn that cqurts-martial are assem- 
bling, that sentences are publishing, 
and that our wretched brethren are 
being condemnedand executed. You 


* See Thaly’s Komorn, p. 200, 
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must see that this news cannot pos- 
sibly induce us to surrender the 
fortress.’ It is impossible to explain 
the train of reasoning by which the 
man who wrote these words could be 
brought to perpetrate the act he de- 
precates in such emphatic language. 
The fall of Komorn gave the sig- 
nal for a series of executions which 
has been justly termed, the Bloody 
Assize of Seas. The Habsburg 
rinces have always been revenge- 
ul, and unsparing in their revenge. 
Theirs are the odia in longum jacens 
que conderent auctaque promerent of 
the worst days in the history of 
ancient Rome. The officers who 
had surrendered at Vilagos, the 
officers of Vecsey’s army, and the 
commanders of Arad and Peter- 
wardein, believed, because they sur- 
rendered to the Russians, that the 
Czarwould atleast protect them from 
Austrian revenge. The conduct of 
the Russians confirmed them in this 
opinion. They treated the Hun- 
garian officers as guests rather than 
as captives; they feasted, drank,* 
and gambled with them. They 
ridiculed the Emperor of Austria, 
and insulted the Austrian officers. 
Many of the prisoners might have 
made their escape; they preferred 
remaining where they were, for the 
confidently believed that the Czar 
would solicit their services against 
the Circassians. When the truth 
was told them; when, at the last 
moment, they were informed that 
the Russian General had resolved 
to surrender them to the Austrian 
commander-in-chief, these deluded 
men heard their doom with heroic 
resignation. One of them, Colonel 
Pulszky, invited his friends to sup- 
per; they passed the night drinking 
and carousing. Amidst the uproar, 
their host withdrew to another room 
of the house. His absence excited 


attention. They sought him, and 
found him dead. He had taken 


poison. But the other Hungarian 
chiefs despaired from the first, or 
hoped to the last. They were con- 
ducted to Arad, and placed in close 
confinement. They expected that 
the surrender of Komorn would 
restore them to liberty; it sealed 
their doom. The news of Klapka’s 
caeention was sent to Arad, with 
orders for the immediate execution 
of the prisoners. 
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On the 6th of October, the anni- 
versary of the day on which Count 
Latour was assassinated at Vienna, 
the Generals Kiss, Aulich, Damja- 
nich, Nagy Sandor, Térék, Lahner, 
Count Vecsey, Péltenberg, Count 
Leiningen, and Schweidler, were 
executed at Arad by the hands of 
the common hangman, amidst a 
vast concourse of Austrian officers 
and soldiers, who insulted them 
in the most brutal manner. With 
a refinement of cruelty, but one 
hangman had been provided for the 
eleven victims, a the revolting 
scene was protracted above four 
hours, from six o’clock till past ten 
in the morning. All the victims 
were taken to the place of execution 
at once, and compelled to witness 
the death struggles of their com- 
rades. General Damjanich, who 
had been captured in flagrant viola- 
tion of a treaty with the Russians, 
and who was, moreover, suffering 
from a fracture of his ankle, was 
taken to the foot of the gibbet in a 
cart, and compelled to witness the 
execution of his ten friends. He 
bore all, even the rough handling of 
the soldiery and the ill-treatment to 
which his suffering limb was sub- 
jected, without complaint or remon- 
strance. Once only he made a re- 
mark—‘ It is strange,’ said he, ‘ that 
I should be the last here; I used to 
be the first in battle.’ He died a 
victim of Austrian hate and of the 
disloyalty of a Russian General. 

The anniversary of Count Latour’s 
death was, moreover, disgraced by 
another judicial murder, and one 
which is even less capable of excuse 
than the indiscriminate and injudi- 
cious slaughter of the Hungarian 
chiefs at Arad. Count Louis 
Batthyanyi, who had been an in- 
mate of the Austrian prisons ever 
since January, 1849, when he was 
arrested by the troops of Prince 
Windischgriitz, at Pesth, was ac- 
cused of high treason, and tried by 
a tribunal composed of Austrian lieu- 
tenants, serjeants, and private sol- 
diers. The sentence was death by 
the hands of the common hangman, 
not because Count Batthyanyi was 
guilty of any crime, but because 
he was hated by the Emperor's 
mother, and because some of the 
conquerors were in his debt. He 
sought to avoid the ignominy of a 
3A 
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public execution by an attempt to 
commit suicide, with a dagger which 
he had concealed for the purpose. 
But surrounded by guards, and 
compelled to hide at once his move- 
ments and his pain, he succeeded 
only in cutting a deep wound in his 
neck, and, by the advice of some 
physicians, who were afterwards 
punished for their humanity, he 
was shot, instead of being hanged. 
After his death, the Austrian Go- 
vernment attempted, with very 
little suecess, to convince the public 
of the justice of the sentence. Not 
one of the charges which have been 
made against Count Batthyanyi was 
capable of proof. He was assassi- 
nated by an aristocratic mob, whose 
crime was still less excusable than 
the murder of Count Latour by a 
mob of Viennese democrats. 
Execution followed execution in 
the month of October. Csanyi, a 
member of Mr. Kossuth’s govern- 
ment, and Jessenak,a member of the 
senate, were hanged at Pesth; the 
same fate befel many other eminent 
men, such as Seacvay, Giron, Aban- 
court, Prince lvownicki, andCzernus, 
an inoffensive old man, and a par- 
tizan of the Austrian government, 
who was arrested, tried, sentenced, 
and executed by mistake, without 
one moment being allowed to him 
for remonstrance and explanation. 
Two general officers, Desewfy and 
Lazar, who had been sentenced to 
die on the gibbet, were pardoned— 
and shot. About forty general 
officers and colonels were sentenced 
to imprisonment in fortresses, vary- 
ing from ten to twenty years. The 
longer term of years predominated. 
Exorbitant fines were imposed upon 
the cities, the country districts, and 
the wealthier among the land- 
owners. Count G. Karolyi, for in- 
stance, was mulcted in 15,0007. for 
having shown an indecent joy when 
Mr. Kossuth entered Pesth. Courts- 
martial and extraordinary commis- 
sions of ‘ purification’ were sitting 
in every town and in every village. 
Men, women, and even children, 
were summoned before these tribu- 
nals, even if no charge had been 
brought against them, and desired 
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to ‘ account’ for their actions during 
the period of the insurrection. If 
their account seemed unsatisfactory, 
they were committed to prison and 
handed over to the courts-martial. 
Sentences of corporal punishment 
were the mildest form in which the 
victors wreaked their revenge upon 
the unfortunate conquered. Next 
came condemnations to military 
service. Above 70,000 Hungarians 
were, in the winter of 1849, forcibly 
enlisted in the Austrian army, for 
the part they had taken in the in- 
surrection of the previous months. 
Those who escaped into foreign 
countries had their property con- 
fiscated, and their names were 
painted on the gallows; but the 
number of those who were sentenced 
and brought to death by the courts- 
martial, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. Some of the sentences were 
not published at all, or published 
only in small and obscure provincial 
papers. Some died because they 
had fought; others because they 
were rich; others because they had 
enemies; and a great many be- 
cause the court-martial which de- 
cided on their fate feared to appear 
disloyal, if it pronounced fewer 
capital sentences than the courts- 
martial around it. Thus ended 
the Hungarian war of 1848 and 
1849, provoked and fomented by the 
Austrian government, carried to the 
last extreme by the obstinacy of 
that government and by Mr. Kos- 
suth’sambition,sustained by thedevo- 
tion of anunfortunate and long suffer- 
ing people, and brought to its abrupt 
termination by the pusillanimity of 
its civil leaders, by the deliberate 
treachery of Gérgey and some of the 
general oflicers, and by the self-seek- 
ing, the greed, and the envy of all. 
It left Austria in absolute power 
over Hungary ; it provoked her by 
deep humiliation and a sudden tri- 
umph to acts of crueltyand brutality 
which, if they can ever be forgiven, 
can never be forgotten ; and it left 
her the debtor, the client, and the 
pupil of a power whose favours, 
whose protection, and whose lessons, 
have generally proved fatal to all 
who were doomed to accept them. 
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THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR. 


Now the frog, all lean and weak, 
Yawning from his famish’d sleep, 
Water in the ditch doth seek, 
Fast as he can crawl and creep: 
Marshy ring-cups burning near, 
Tell him ’tis the sweet o’ the year. 


Now the ant works up his mound 
In the mouldered piny soil, 
And above the busy ground 
Takes the joy of earnest toil : 
Dropping pine-cones, dry and sere, 
Warn him ’tis the sweet o’ the year. 


Now the chrysalis on the wall 
Cracks, and out the creature springs, 
Raptures in his body small, 
Wonders on his dusty wings : 
Bells and cups, all shining clear, 
Show him ’tis the sweet o’ the year. 


Now the brown bee, wild and wise, 
Hums abroad, and roves and roams, 
Storing in his wealthy thighs 
Treasure for the golden combs : 
Dewy buds and blossoms dear 
Whisper ’tis the sweet o’ the year. 


Now the merry maids so fair 
Weave the wreaths and choose the queen, 
Blooming in the open air, 
Like fresh flowers upon the green : 
Spring, in every thought sincere, 
ills them with the sweet o’ the year. 


Now the lads, all quick and gay, 
Whistle to the browsing herds, 
Or in the twilight pastures grey 
Learn the use of whisper’d words : 
First a blush, and then a tear, 
And then a smile, i’ the sweet o’ the year. 


Now the May-fly and the fish 
Play again from noon to night ; 
Every breeze begets a wish, 
Every motion means delight : 
Heaven high over heath and mere, 
Crowns with blue the sweet o’ the year. 


Now all Nature is alive, 
Bird and beetle, man and mole; 
Bee-like goes the human hive, 
Lark-like sings the soaring soul : 
Hearty faith and honest cheer 
Welcome in the sweet o’ the year. 
G. MEREDITH. 
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HYPATIA; 
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Pew Foes with an Old Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY.’ 


Cuapter XI. 


THE LAURA AGAIN, 


No a sound, not a moving object, 
broke the utter stillness of the 
glen of Scetis. The shadows of the 
crags, though paling every moment 
before the spreading dawn, still 
shrouded all the gorge in gloom. 
A winding line of haze slept above 
the course of the rivulet. The plumes 
of the palm-trees hung motionless, 
as if awaiting in resignation the 
breathless blaze of the approaching 
day. At length, among the green 
aa of the monastery garden, two 
grey figures rose from their knees, 
and began, with slow and feeble 
strokes, to break the silence by the 
clatter of their hoes among the 
pebbles. 

‘These beans grow wonderfully, 
brother Aufugus. We shall be able 
to sow our second crop, by God's 
blessing, a week earlier than we did 
last year.’ 

The person addressed returned no 
answer; and his companion, after 
watching him for some time in 
silence, recommenced— 

‘ What is it, my brother? I have 
remarked lately a melancholy about 
you, which is hardly fitting for a 
man of God.’ 

A deep sigh was the only answer. 
The speaker laid down his hoe, and 
placing his hand affectionately on the 
shoulder of Aufugus, asked again— 

‘What is it, my friend? I will 
not claim with you my abbot’s right 
to know the secrets of your heart : 
but surely that breast hides nothing 
which is unworthy to be spoken to 
me, however unworthy I may be to 
hear it.’ 

‘Why should I not be sad, Pambo, 
my friend? Does not Solomon say 
that there is a time for mourning ?’ 

‘ True: but a time for mirth also.’ 

‘None to the penitent, burdened 
with the guilt of many sins.’ 

‘Recollect what the blessed An- 
thony used to say—‘ Trust not in 
thine own righteousness, and regret 
not that which is past.’ ’ 


‘I do neither, Pambo.’ 

‘Do not be too sure of that. Is 
it not because thou art still trusting 
in thyself, that thou dost regret the 
past, which shows thee that thou 
art not that which thou wouldst 
gladly pride thyself on being ?” 

‘ Pambo, my friend,’ said Arsenius, 
solemnly, ‘I will tell thee all. My 
sins are not yet past; for Honorius, 
my pupil, still lives, and in him lives 
the weakness and the misery of 
Rome. My sins past? If they are, 
why do I see rising before me, night 
after night, that train of accusing 
spectres, ghosts of men slain in 
battle, widows and orphans, virgins 
of the Lord shrieking in the grasp 
of barbarians, who stand by my bed- 
side, and cry, ‘ Hadst thou done thy 
duty, we had not been thus! Where 
is that imperial charge which God 
celia to thee??.... And 
the old man hid his face in his hands, 
and wept bitterly. 

Pambo laid his hand again ten- 
derly on the weeper’s shoulder. 

‘Is there no pride here, my bro- 
ther? Who art thou, to change the 
fate of nations and the hearts of 
emperors, which are in the hand of 
the King of kings. If thou wert 
weak, and imperfect in thy work— 
for unfaithful, I will warrant thee, 
thou wert never—He put thee there 
because thou wert imperfect, that 
so that which has come to pass 
might come to pass; and thou bear- 
est thine own burden only—and yet 
not thou, but He who bore it for 
thee.’ 

‘Why then am I tormented by 
these nightly visions ?” 

‘Fear them not, friend. They 
are spirits of evil, and therefore 
lying spirits. Were they good spi- 
rits, they would speak to thee only 
in pity, forgiveness, encouragement. 
But be they ghosts or demons, they 
must be evil, because they are ac- 
cusers, like the Evil One himself, 
the accuser of the saints. He is the 
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father of lies, and his children will 
be like himself. What said the 
blessed Anthony? That a monk 
should not busy his brain with paint- 
ing spectres, or give himself up for 
lost ; but rather be cheerful, as one 
who knows that he is redeemed, and 
in the hands of the Lord, where the 
evil one has no power to hurt him. 
For, he used to say, the demons be- 
have to us even as they find us. If 
they see us cast down and faithless, 
they terrify us still more, that the 
may plunge us in despair. But if 
they see us full of faith, and joyful 
in the Lord, with our souls filled 
with the glory which shall be, then 
they shrink abashed, and flee away 
in confusion. Cheer up, friend! 
Such thoughts are of the night, the 
hour of Satan and of the powers of 
darkness ; and with the dawn they 
flee away.’ 

‘And yet things are revealed to 
men upon their beds, in visions of 
the night.’ 

* Be it so. Nothing, at all events, 
has been revealed to thee upon thy 
bed, except that which thou knowest 
already far better than Satan does, 
namely, that thou art a sinner. But 
for me, my friend, though I doubt 
not that such things are, it is the 
day, and not the night, which brings 
revelations.’ 

* How, then ?’ 

* Because by day I can see to read 
that book which is written, like the 
Law given on Sinai, upon tables of 
stone, by the finger of God himself.’ 

Arsenius looked up at him in- 

quiringly. Pambo smiled. 
‘Thou knowest that, like many 
holy men of old, I am no scholar, 
and knew not even the Greck 
tongue, till thou, out of thy brotherly 
kindness, taughtest it to me. But 
hast thou never heard what An- 
thony said to a certain Pagan who 
reproached him with his ignorance 
of books? * Which is first,’ he asked, 
‘spirit or letter? — Spirit, sayest 
thou? Then know, the healthy spirit 
needs no letters. My book is the 
whole creation, lying open before 
me, wherein I can read, whensoever 
I please, the word of God.’ 

* Dost thou not undervalue learn- 
ing, my friend?’ 

‘I am old among monks, and 
have seen much of their ways; and 
among them my simplicity seems 
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to have seen this—many a man 
wearying himself with study, and 
tormenting his soul as to whether 
he believed rightly this doctrine 
and that, while he knew not with 
Solomon that in much learning is 
much sorrow, and that while he 
was puzzling at the letter of God's 
message, the spirit of it was going 
fast and faster out of him.’ 

‘ And how didst thou know that 
of such a man ?’ 

‘ By seeing him become a more 
and more learned theologian, and 
more and more zealous for the letter 
of orthodoxy ; and yet less and less 
loving and merciful—less and less 
full of trust in God, and of hopeful 
thoughts for himself and for his 
brethren, till he seemed to have 
darkened his whole soul with dis- 
putations, which breed only strife, 
and to have forgotten utterly the 
message which is written in that 
book wherewith the blessed Anthony 
was content.’ 

‘Of what 
speak ?” 

‘ Look,’ said the old abbot, stretch- 
ing his hand toward the Eastern 
desert, ‘ and judge, like a wise man, 
for thyself!’ 

As spoke, a long arrow of level 
light flashed down the gorge from 
crag to crag, awakening every crack 
and slab to vividness and life. The 
great crimson sun rose swiftly 
through the dim night mist of the 
desert, and as he poured his glory 
down the gien, the haze rose in 
threads and plumes, and vanished, 
leaving the stream to sparkle round 
the rocks, like the living, twinkling 
eye of the whole scene. Swallows 
flashed by hundreds out of the cliffs, 
and began their air-dance for the 
day; the jerboa hopped stealthily 
homeward on his stilts from his 
stolen meal in the monastery garden; 
the brown sand-lizards underneath 
the stones opened one eyelid each, 
and having satisfied themselves that 
it was day, dragged their bloated 
bodies and whip-like tails out into 
the most burning patch of gravel 
which they could find, and nestling 
together as a further protection 
against cold, fell fast me again ; 
the buzzard, who considered himself 
lord of the valley, awoke with a long 
querulous bark, and rising aloft in 
two or three vast rings, to stretcls 
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himself after his night’s sleep, hung 
motionless, watching every lark 
which chirrupped on the cliffs; while 
from the far off Nile below, the 
awakening croak of pelicans, the 
clang of geese, the whistle of the 
godwit and curlew, came ringing up 
the windings of the glen; and last 
of all the voices of the monks rose, 
chanting a morning hymn to some 
wild Eastern air; and a new day 
had begun in Scetis, like those which 
went before, and those which were 
to follow after, week after week, 
year after year, of toil and prayer 
as quiet as its sleep. 

‘ What does that teach thee, Au- 
fugus, my friend ?” 

Arsenius was silent. 

‘To me it teaches this: that God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all. That in His presence is life, 
and fulness of joy for evermore. That 
He is the giver, who delights in His 
own bounty; the lover, whose mercy 
is over all His works—and why not 
over thee too, oh thou of little faith? 
Look at those thousand birds—and 
without our Father not one of them 
shall fall to the ground: and art 
thou not of more value than many 
sparrows, thou for whom God sent 
his Son to die? Ah, m 
friend, we must look out and See 
to see what God is like. It iswhen 
we persist in turning our eyes in- 
ward, and prying curiously over our 
own imperfections, that we learn to 
make a God after our own image, 
and fancy that our own darkness and 
hardness of heart are the patterns 
of His light and love.’ 

‘Thou speakest rather as a philo- 
sopher than as a penitent Catholic. 
For me, I feel that I want to look 
more inward, and not less. Deeper 
self-examination, completer abstrac- 
tion, than I can attain even here, are 
what I crave for. 1 long—forgive 
me, my friend—but I long more and 
more daily for the solitary life. 
This earth is accurst by man’s sin: 
the less we see of it, it seems to me, 
the better.’ 

‘I may speak as a philosopher or 
as a heathen, for aught I know; yet 
it seems to me that, as they say, the 
half loaf is better than none ; that the 
wise man will make the best of what 
he has, and throw away no lesson be- 
cause the book is somewhat torn and 
soiled. The earth teaches me thus far 
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already. Shall I shut my eyes to 
those invisible things of God which 
are clearly manifested by the things 
which are made, because some day 
they will be more clearly manifested 
than now? But as for more ab- 
straction, are we so worldly here in 
Scetis ?’ 

‘Nay, my friend, each man has 
surely his vocation, and for each 
some peculiar method of life is more 
edifying than another. In my case, 
the habits of mind which I acquired 
in the world will cling to me in spite 
of myself even here. I cannot help 
watching the doings of others, study- 
ing their characters, planning and 
plotting for them, trying to pro- 
gnosticate their future fate. Not a 
word, not a gesture of this our little 
family but turns away my mind 
from the one thing needful.’ 

‘And do you fancy that the an- 
chorite in his cell has fewer distrac- 
tions ?” 

‘What can he have but the supply 
of the mere necessary wants of life ; 
and them, even, he may abridge to 
the gathering of a few roots and 
herbs. Men have lived like the 
beasts already, that they might at 
the same time live like the angels— 
and why should not I also ?” 

‘And thou art the wise man of 
this world—the student of the hearts 
of others—the anatomizer of thine 
own! Hast thou not found out, 
that beside a craving stomach, man 
carries with him a corrupt heart? 
Many a man I have seen, who in 
his haste to fly from the fiends with- 
out him, has forgotten to close the 
door of his heart against worse 
fiends who were ready to harbour 
within him. Many a monk, friend, 
changes his place, but not the an- 
guish of his soul. I have known 
those who, driven to feed on their 
own thoughts in solitude, have des- 
perately cast themselves from cliffs, 
and ripped up their own bodies, in 
the longing to escape from thoughts, 
from which one companion, one 
kindly voice, might have delivered 
them. I have known those, too, 
who have been so puffed up by 
those very penances which were 
meant to humble them, that they 
have despised all means of grace, as 
though they were already perfect, 
and refusing even the holy Eu- 
charist, have lived in self-glorifying 
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dreams and visions suggested by the 
evil spirits. One such I knew, who 
in the madness of his pride refused to 
be counselled by any mortal man— 
saying that he would call no man 
master: and what befel him? He 
who used to pride himself on wan- 
dering a day’s journey into the 
desert without food or drink, who 
boasted that he could sustain life 
for three months at a time only on 
wild herbs and the Blessed Bread, 
seized with an inward fire, fled from 
his cell back to the theatres, the 
circus, and the taverns, and ended 
his miserable days in desperate 
gluttony, holding all things to be 
but phantasms, denying his own ex- 
istence, and that of God himself.’ 

Arsenius shook his head. 

‘Be it so. But my case is dif- 
ferent. I have yet more to confess, 
my friend. Day by day I am more 
and more haunted by the remem- 
brance of that world from which I 
fled. I know that if I returned I 
should feel no pleasure in those 
ag which, even while I battened 
on them, I despised. Can I hear 
any more the voice of singing men 
and singing women ; or discern any 
longer what I eat or what I drink P 
And yet—the palaces of those seven 
hills, their statesmen and their 
generals, their intrigues, their falls, 
and their triumphs—for they might 
rise and conquer yet!—for no mo- 
ment are they out of my imagina- 
tion,—no moment in which they are 
not tempting me back to them, like 
a moth to the candle which has 
already scorched him, with a dread- 
ful spell, which I must at last obey, 
wretch that I am, against my own 
will, or break by fleeing into some 
outer desert, from whence return 
will be impossible !’ 

Pambo smiled. 

‘ Again I say, this is the worldly 
wise man, the searcher of hearts! 
And he would fain flee from the 
little Laura, which does turn his 
thoughts at times from such vain 
dreams, to a solitude where he will 
be utterly unable to escape those 
dreams. Well, friend! and what 
if thou art troubled at times by 
anxieties and schemes for this 
brother and for that? Better to be 
anxious for others than only for 
thyself. Better to have some- 
thing to love—even something to 
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weep over—than to become in some 

lonely cavern thine own world,— 

= s,as more than one whom I 
ave known, thine own God.’ 

‘Do you know what you are say- 
ing?’ asked Arsenius, in a startled 
tone. 

‘I say, that by fleeing into soli- 
tude a man cuts himself off from all 
which makes a Christian man ; from 
law, obedience, fellow-help, self- 
sacrifice—from the communion of 
saints itself.’ 

* How then?’ 

* How canst thou hold communion 
with those toward whom thou canst 
show no love? And how canst thou 
show thy love but by works of love?’ 

‘I can, at least, pray day and 
night for all mankind. Has that no 
place—or rather, has it not the 
mightiest place—in the communion 
of saints ?” 

‘He who cannot pray for his 
brothers whom he does see, and 
whose sins and temptations he 
knows, will pray but dully, my 
friend Aufugus, for his brothers 
whom he does not see, or for any- 
thing else. And he who will not 
labour for his brothers, the same 
will soon cease to pray for them, or 
love them either. And then, what 
is written? If aman love not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how 
will he love God whom he hath not 
seen P’ 

‘Again, I say, do you know 
whither your argument leads ?” 

‘I am a plain man, and know 
nothing about arguments. If a 
thing be true, let it lead where it 
will, for it leads where God wills.’ 

‘But at this rate, it were better 
for a man to take a wife, and have 
children, and mix himself up in all 
the turmoil of carnal affections, in 
order to have as many as possible 
to love, and fear for, and work for.’ 

Pambo was silent awhile. 

‘I am a monk, and no logician. 
But this I say, that thou leavest not 
the Laura for the desert with m 
good will. I would rather, had 
my wish, see thy wisdom installed 
somewhere nearer the metropolis ; 
at Troé or Canopus, for = 
where thou mightest be at hand to 
fight the Lord’s battles. — wert 
thou taught worldly wisdom, but to 
use it for the good of the Church? 
It is enough. Let us go.’ 
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And the two old men walked 
homeward across the valley, little 
guessing the practical answer which 
was ready for their argument, in 
Abbot Pambo’s cell, in the shape of 
a tall and grim ecclesiastic, who was 
busily satisfying his hunger with 
dates and millet, and by no means 
refusing the palm-wine, which was 
the sole delicacy of the monastery, 
brought forth only in honour of a 
guest. 

The stately and courteous hos- 
pitality of Eastern manners, as well 
as the self-restraining kindliness of 
monastic Christianity, forbade the 
abbot to interrupt the stranger; and 
it was not till he had finished a 
hearty meal that Pambo asked his 
name and errand. 

* My unworthiness is called Peter 
the Reader. I come from Cyril, 
with letters and messages to the 
brother Aufugus.’ 

Pambo rose, and bowed rever- 
entially. 

‘We have heard your good report, 
Sir, as of one zealously affected in 
the cause of the Church Catholic. 
Will it please you to follow us to 
the cell of Aufugus ?” 

Peter stalked after them with a 
sufficiently important air to the little 
hut, and there taking from his bosom 
i epistle, handed it to Arsenius, 
who sat long, reading and re-reading 
with a clouded brow, while Pambo 
watched him with simple awe, not 
daring to interrupt by a question 
lucubrations which he conaiieend of 
unfathomable depth. 

‘ These are feaload the last days,’ 
said Arsenius, at length, ‘ spoken of 
by the prophet, when many shall 
run to and fro. So Heraclian has 
actually sailed for Italy ?” 

‘His armament was met on the 
high seas by Alexandrian merchant- 
men, three weeks ago.’ 

‘ And Orestes hardens his heart 
more and more ?” 

‘Ay, Pharaoh that he is; or 
rather, the heathen woman hardens 
it for him.’ 

‘I always feared that woman 
above all the schools of the heathen,’ 
said Arsenius. ‘ But the Count 
Heraclian, whom I always held for 
the wisest as well as the most righte- 
ous of men! Alas! alas! what 
virtue will withstand, when ambi- 
tion enters the heart?’ 
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‘ Fearful, truly,’ said Peter, ‘ is 
that same lust of power: but for 
him, I have never trusted him since 
he began to be indulgent to those 
Donatists.’ 

‘Too true. So does one sin beget 
another.’ 

‘ And I consider that indulgence 
to sinners is the worst of all sins 
whatsoever.’ 

‘ Not of all, surely, reverent sir?’ 
said Pambo, humbly. But Peter, 
taking no notice of the interruption, 
went on to Arsenius— 

‘ And now, what answer am I to 
bear back from your wisdom to his 
holiness ?’ 

‘ Let me see—let me see. He 
might—It needs consideration—I 
ought to know more of the state 
of parties. He has, of course, 
communicated with the African 
bishops, and tried to unite them 
with him P” 

‘Two months ago. But the stiff- 
necked schismatics are still jealous 
of him, and hold aloof.’ 

* Schismatics is too harsh a term, 
my friend. But has he sent to Con- 
stantinople ?” 

‘He needs a messenger accus- 
tomed to courts. It was possible, 
he thought, that your experience 
might undertake the mission.’ 

‘Me? WhoamI? Alas! alas! 
fresh temptation daily! Let him 
send by the hand of whom he will. 
... . And yet—were I—at least in 
Alexandria—I might advise from 
day today . . I should certainly 
sée my way clearer... .. / And un- 
foreseen chances might arise, too. 
sate Pambo, my friend, thinkest 
thou that it would be sinful to obey 
the Holy Patriarch ?’ 

‘Aha!’ said Pambo, laughing, 
‘and thou art he who was for fleeing 
into the desert an hour agone? And 
now when once thou smellest the 
battle afar off, thou art pawing ia 
the valley, like the old war-horse. 
Go, and God be with thee! Thou 
wilt be none the worse for it. Thou 
art too old to fall in love, too poor 
to buya bishoprick, and too righteous 
to have one given thee.’ 

‘ Art thou in earnest?’ 

‘What did I say to thee in the 
garden? Go, and see our son, and 
send me news of him.’ 

‘Ah! shame on my worldly-mind- 
edness! I had forgotten all this 
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time to inquire for him. How is the 
youth, reverent sir?’ 

‘Whom do you mean?” 

‘Philammon, our spiritual son, 
whom we sent down to you three 
months ago,’ said Pambo. ‘ Risen 
to honour he is, by this time, I 
doubt not ?’ 

‘He? He is gone!’ 

‘Gone ?” 

‘ Ay, the wretch, with the curse 
of Judas on him. He had not been 
with us three days before he beat 
me openly in the Patriarch’s court, 
east off the Christian faith, and fled 
away to the heathen woman, Hy- 
patia, of whom he is enamoured.’ 

The two old men looked at each 
other with blank and horror-stricken 
faces. 

‘Enamoured of Hypatia?’ said 
Arsenius, at last. 

‘ It is impossible !’ sobbed Pambo. 
‘The boy must have been treated 
harshly, unjustly! Some one has 
wronged him; and he was accus- 
Seana only to kindness, and so could 
not bear it. Cruel men that you 
are, and unfaithful stewards! The 
Lord will require the child’s blood 
at your hands!’ 
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‘Ay,’ said Peter, rising fiercely, 
‘that is the world’s justice! Blame 
me, blame the Patriarch, blame any 
and every one but the sinner! As 
if a hot head and a hotter heart 
were not enough to explain it all! 
As if a young fool had never before 
been bewitched by a fair face !’ 

‘Oh, my friends, my friends,’ 
cried Arsenius, ‘why revile each 
other without cause? I, I only, 
am to blame. [advised you, Pambo! 
—I sent him—I ought to have 
known—what was I doing, old 
worldling that I am, to thrust the 
poor innocent forth into the tempta- 
tions of Babylon? This comes of 
all my schemings and my plottings! 
And now his blood will be on my 
head—as if I had not sins enough to 
bear already, 1 must go and add this 
over and above all, to sell my own 
Joseph, the son of my old age, to the 
Midianites! Here, I will go with 
you—now—at once—I will not rest 
till I find him, clasp his knees till he 
pities my grey hairs! Let Hera- 
clian and Orestes go their way for 
aught I care—I will find him, I say. 
Oh Absalom, my son! would God I 
had died for thee, my son! my son!’ 


Cuarter XII. 
THE BOWER OF ACRASIA. 


Tue house which Pelagia and the 
Amal had hired after their return to 
Alexandria, was one of the most 
splendid in the city. They had been 
now living there three months or 
more, and in that time Pelagia’s 
taste had supplied the little which it 
needed to convert it into a paradise 
of lazy luxury. She herself was 
wealthy; and her Gothic guests, 
overburdened with Roman spoils, 
the very use of which they could 
not understand, freely allowed her 
and her nymphs to throw away for 
them the treasures which they had 
won in many a fearful fight. What 
matter? Ifthey had enough to eat, 
and more than enough to drink, 
how could the useless surplus of 
their riches be better spent than in 
keeping their ladies in good humour? 
. . » Andwhen itwasallgone.... 
they would go somewhere or other— 
who cared whither?—and win 
more. The whole world was before 
them waiting to be plundered, and 
they would fulfil their mission, 


whensoever it suited them. In the 
meantime they were in no hurry. 
Egypt furnished in profusion every 
sort of food which could gratify pa- 
lates far more nice than theirs. And 
as for wine—few of them went to 
bed sober from one week’s end to 
another. And could the souls of 
warriors have more, even in the 
halls of Valhalla? 

So thought the party who occu- 
pied the inner court of the house, 
one blazing afternoon in the same 
week in which Cyril’s messenger had 
so rudely broken in on the repose of 
the Scetis. 

Their repose, at least, was still 
untouched. The great city roared 
without ; Orestes plotted, and Cyril 
counterplotted, and the fate of a 
continent hung—or seemed to hang 
—trembling in the balance ; but the 
turmoil of it all no more troubled 
those lazy Titans within, than did 
the roll and rattle of the carriage- 
wheels disturb the parakeets and 
sunbirds who peopled, under an 
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‘awning of gilded wire, the inner 
court of Pelagia’s house. Why 
should they fret themselves with it 
all? What was every fresh riot, 
execution, conspiracy, bankruptcy, 
but a sign—that the fruit was grow- 
ing = for the plucking? Even 
Heraclian’s rebellion, and Orestes’ 
suspected conspiracy, were to the 
younger and coarser Goths a sort of 
child’s play, at which they could look 
on, and laugh, and bet, from morning 
to night ; while to the more cunning 
heads, such as Wulf and Smid, they 
were but signs of the general rot- 
tenness—new cracks in those great 
walls, over which they intended, 
with a simple and boyish conscious- 
ness of power, to mount to victory 
when they chose. 

_ And in the meantime, till the 
right opening offered, what was 
there better than to eat, drink, and 
sleep? And certainly they had 
chosen a charming retreat in which 
to fulfil that lofty mission. Co- 
lumns of purple and green _por- 
phyry, among which gleamed the 
white limbs of delicate statues, sur- 
rounded a basin of water, fed by a 
payee jet, which sprinkled with 
cool spray the leaves of the oranges 
and mimosas, mingling its murmurs 
with the warblings of the tropic birds 
who nestled among the branches. 

On one side of the fountain, under 
the shade of a broad-leaved palmetto, 
lay the Amal’s mighty limbs, 
stretched out on cushions, his yellow 
hair crowned with vine leaves, his 
hand grasping a golden cup, which 
had been won from Indian Rajahs 
by Parthian Chosroos, from Chosroos 
by Roman Generals, from Roman 
Generals by the heroes of sheepskin 
and horsehide ; Pelagia, by the side 
of the sleepy Hercules - Dionysos, 
lay leaning over the brink of the 
fountain, lazily dipping her fingers 
into the water, and basking, like the 
gnats which hovered over its surface, 
in the mere pleasure of existence. 

On the opposite brink of the basin, 
tended each by a dark-eyed Hebe, 
who filled the wine-cups, and helped 
now and then to empty them, lay 
the especial friends and companions 
in arms of the Amal, Goderic, the 
son of Ermanric, and Agilmund, 
the son of Cniva, who both, like 
the Amal, boasted a descent from 
gods ; and last, but not least, that 
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most important and all but sacred 
personage, Smid, the son of Troll, 
reverenced for cunning beyond the 
sons of men; for not only could he 
make and mend all matters, from a 
pontoon-bridge to a gold-bracelet, 
shoe horses and doctor them, charm 
all diseases out of man and beast, 
carve runes, interpret war-omens, 
foretel weather, raise the winds, 
and, finally, conquer in the battle 
of mead-horns all except Wulf the 
son of Ovida; but he had actually, 
during a sojourn among the half- 
civilized Mesogoths, picked up a 
fair share of Latin a Greek, and 
a rough knowledge of reading and 
writing. 

A few yards off lay old Wulf 
upon his back, his knees in the air, 
bis hands crossed behind his head, 
keeping up, even in his sleep, a half- 
conscious comment of aieaie on the 
following intellectual conversa- 
tion :— 

‘ Noble wine this, is it not ?’ 

‘ Perfect. Who bought it for us?’ 

‘Old Miriam bought it, at some 
great tax-farmer’s sale. The fellow 
was bankrupt, and Miriam said she 
got it for the half what it was worth.’ 
' *Serve the penny-turning rascal 
right. The old vixen-fox took care, 
I'll warrant her, to get her profit 
out of the bargain.’ 

‘ Never mind if she did. We can 
afford to pay like men, if we earn 
like men.’ 

‘We shan’t afford it long, at this 
rate,’ growled Wulf. 

‘Then we'll go and earn more. 
I'm tired of doing nothing.’ 

‘People need not do nothing, 
unless they choose,’ said Goderic. 
‘Wulf a I had coursing fit for a 
king, the other morning, on the 
sand hills. I had had no appetite 
for a week before, and I have been as 
sharp set asa Danube pikeever since.” 

‘Siemon? What, with those 
long-legged brush-tailed brutes, like 
a fox upon stilts, which theP refect 
aunel you into buying?’ 

* All I can say is that we put u 
a herd of those—what do they call 
them here—deer with goat’s horns ?” 

* Antelopes ?’ 

* That's it—and the curs ran into 
them as a falcon does into a skein 
of ducks. Wulf and I galloped and 
galloped over those accursed sand- 
heaps till the horses stuck fast ; and 
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when they got their wind again, we 
found each pair of dogs with a deer 
down between them—and what can 
man want more—if he cannot get 
fighting? You eat them, so you 
need not sneer.’ 

‘ Well, dogs are the only things 
worth having, then, that this Alex- 
andria does produce.’ 

* Except fair ladies !"—put in one 
of the girls. 

‘Ofcourse. I'll except the women. 
But the men’— 

‘The what? I have not seena 
man since I came here, except a 
dock-worker or two—priests and fine 
ay they are all—and you 

on’t call them men, surely ?” 

‘ What on earth do they do, beside 
riding donkeys ?” 

‘ Philosophize, they say.’ 

* What’s that ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know; some sort 
of slave’s quill-driving, I suppose.’ 

‘ Pelagia! do you know what 
philosophizing is?” 

‘ No—and I don’t care.’ 

‘I do,’ quoth Agilmund, with a 
look of superior wisdom; ‘I saw a 
philosopher the other day.’ 

* And what sort of thing was it?” 

‘Til tell you. I was walking 
down the great street, there, going 
to the harbour; and I saw a crow 
of boys—men they call them here— 
going into a large doorway. Sol 
asked one of them what was doing, 
and the fellow, instead of answerin 
me, pointed at my legs, and set all 
the other monkeys laughing. So I 
boxed his ears, and he tumbled 
down.’ 

‘ They all do so here, if you box 
their ears,’ said the Amal, medita- 
tively, as if he had hit upon a great 
inductive law. 

* Ah,’ said Pelagia, looking up with 
her most winning smile, ‘ they are 
not such giants as you, who make 
a poor little woman feel like a gazelle 
in the lion’s paw!’ 

‘Well. It struck me that as I 
spoke in Gothic, the boy might not 
have understood me, being a Greek. 
So I walked in at the door, to save 
 ameapg and see for myself. And 
there a fellow held out his hand—I 
suppose for money. So I gave him 
two or three gold pieces, and a box 
on the ear, at which he tumbled 
down, of course, but seemed very 
well satisfied. So I walked in.’ 
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* And what did you see ?” 

‘A great hall, large enough for 
a thousand heroes, full of these 
Egyptian rascals scribbling with 
pencils on tablets. And at the fur- 
ther end of it the most beautiful 
woman I ever saw—with right fair 
hair and blue eyes, talking, talking 
—I could not understand it; but 
the donkey-riders seemed to think 
it very fine ; for they went on looking 
first at her, and then at their tablets, 
gaping like frogs in drought. And, 
certainly, she looked as fair as the 
sun, aa talked like an Alruna-wife. 
Not that I knew what it was about, 
but one can see somehow, you 
know.—So I feel asleep; and when 
I woke, and came out, I met some 
one who understood me, and he told 
me that it was the famous maiden, 
the great philosopher. And that’s 
what I know about philosophy.’ 

‘ She was very much wasted, then, 
on such soft-handed starvelings. 
Why don’t she marry some hero?’ 

‘ Because there are none here to 
marry,’ said Pelagia; ‘except some 
who are far better engaged already.’ 

‘But what do they talk about, and 
tell people to do, these philosophers, 
Pelagia?’ 

‘Oh, they don’t tell any one to do 
anything,—at least, if they do, no- 
body ever does it, as far as I can 
see; but they talk about suns and 
stars, and right and wrong, and 
ghosts and spirits, and that sort of 
thing ; and about not enjoying one- 
self too much. Not that 1 ever saw 
that they were any happier than any 
one else.’ 

‘She must have been an Alruna- 
maiden,’ said Wulf, half to himself. 

‘She is a very conceited creature, 
and I hate her,’ said Pelagia. 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ said Wulf. 

‘What is an_Alruna - maiden?’ 
asked one of the girls. 

‘Something as like you as a salmon 
is like a horse-leech. Heroes, will 
you hear a saga?’ 

‘If itis a cool one,’ said Agilmund; 
‘ about ice, and pine trees, and snow 
storms. I shall be roasted brown in 
three days more.’ 

‘Oh! said the Amal, ‘ that we 
were on the Alps again for only two 
hours, sliding down those snow- 
slopes on our shields, with the sleet 
whistling about our ears. That was 
sport !’ 
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‘To those who could keep their 
seat,’ said Goderic. ‘Who went 
head over heels into a glacier-crack, 
and was dug out of fifty feet of snow, 
and had to be put inside a fresh- 
killed horse before he could be 
brought to life ?” 

‘Not you, surely,’ said Pelagia. 
‘Oh, you wonderful creature! what 
things you have done and suffered !’ 

‘Well,’ said the Amal, witha look 
of stolid self-satisfaction, ‘I suppose 
_ seen a good deal in my time, 
eh?’ 

‘Yes, my Hercules, you have 
gone through your twelve labours, 
and saved your poor little Hesione 
after them all, when she was chained 
to the rock, for the ugly sea monsters 
to eat ; and she will cherish you, and 
keep you out of scrapes now, for her 
own sake ;’ and Pelagia threw her 
white arms round the great bull- 
neck, and drew it down to her. 

‘Will you hear my saga?” said 
Wulf, impatiently. 

‘ Of course we will,’ said the Amal; 
‘anything to pass the time.’ 

‘ But let it be about snow,’ said 
Agilmund. 

* Not about Alruna wives ?’ 

* About them, too,’ said Gederic ; 
‘my mother was one, so I must 
needs stand up for them.’ 

‘She was, boy. Do you be her 
son. Now hear, Wolves of the 
Goths !’ 

And the old man took up his little 
lute, or as he would probably have 
called it, ‘ fidel,’ and began chant- 
ing, to his own accompaniment. 


Over the camp fires 

Drank I with heroes, 
Under the Donau bank 
Warm in the snow-trench, 
Sagamen heard 1 there, 
Men of the Longbeards, 
Cunning and ancient, 
Honey-sweet-voiced. 
Scaring the wolf cub, 
Scaring the horn-owl out, 
Shaking the snow wreaths 
Down from the pine boughs, 
Up to the star-roof 

Rang out their song. 
Singing how Winil men, 
Over the icefloes 

Sledging from Scanland on 
Came unto Scoring ; 
Singing of Gambara 
Freya’s beloved, 
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Mother of Ayo, 

Mother of Ibor. 

Singing of Wendel men, 
Ambri and Assi ; 

How to the Winilfolk 

Went they with war-words— 
‘ Few are ye, strangers, 

And many are we ; 

Pay us now toll and fee, 
Clothyarn, and rings, and beeves ; 
Else at the raven’s meal, 


Bide the sharp bill’s doom.’ 


Clutching the dwarfs’ work then, 
Clutching the bullock’s shell, 
Girding grey iron on, 

Forth fared the Winils all, 
Fared the Alruna’s sons, 

Ayo and Ibor. 

Mad of heart stalked a 
Loud wept the women all, 

Loud the Alruna-wife, 

Sore was their need. 

Out of the morning land, 

Over the snowdrifts, 

Beautiful Freya came, 

Tripping to Scoring. 

White were the moorlands, 

And frozen before her ; 

But green were the moorlands, 
And blooming behind her. 

Out of her golden locks 

Shaking the spring flowers, 

Out of her garments 

Shaking the south wind, 
Around in the birches 

Awaking the throstles, 

And making chaste housewives all 
Long for their heroes home ; 
Loving and love-giving, 

Came she to Scoring. 

Came unto Gambara, 

Wisest of Valas. 

‘Vala, why weepest thou? 

Far in the wide blue, 

High up in the Elfin-home, 
Heard I thy weeping.’ 

‘Stop not my weeping, 

Till one can fight seven. 

Sons have I, heroes tall, 

First in the sword-play ; 

This day at the Wendels’ hands 
Eagles must tear them ; 

While their mothers, thrall weary, 
Must grind for the Wendels.’ 
Wept the Alruna-wife— 

Kissed her fair Freya— 

‘ Far off in the morning land, 
High in Valhalla, 

A window stands open, 
Its sill is the snow peaks, 
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Its posts are the water-spouts, 
Storm rack its lintel, 

Gold cloud flakes above it, 
Are piled for the roofing. 

Far up to the Elfin-house, 
High in the wide-blue. 


Smiles out each morning thence 
Odin Allfather ; 

From under the cloud-eaves, 
Smiles out on the heroes, 
Smiles out on chaste housewives all, 
Smiles on the brood-mares, 
Smiles on the smiths’ work: 
And theirs is the sword-luck, 
With them is the glory, 

So Odin hath sworn it— 

Who first in the morning, 

Shall meet him and greet him.’ 


Still the Alruna wept— 
‘Who then shall greet him? 
Women alone are here: 

Far on the moorlands 
Behind the war-lindens, 

In vain for the bill’s doom 
Watch Winil heroes all, 
One against seven.’ 


Sweetly the Queen laughed— 
‘Hear thou my counsel now; 
Take to thee cunning, 
Beloved of Freya. 

Take thou thy women-folk, 
Maidens and wives: 

Over your ankles, 

Lace on the white war-hose; 
Over your bosoms 

Link up the hard mailnets; 
Over your lips 

Plait he tresses with cunning ;— 
So war-beasts full-bearded 
King Odin shall deem you, 
When off the grey sea-beach 
At sunrise ye greet him.’ 
Night’s son was driving 

His golden-haired horses up; 
Over the Eastern-firths 

High flashed their manes. 
Smiled from the cloud-eaves out 
Allfather Odin, 

Waiting the battle-sport : 
Freya stood by him. 


‘Who are these heroes tall— 
Lusty-limbed Longbeards ? 
Over the swans’ bath 

Why cry they to me? 
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Bones should be crashing fast, 
Wolves should be full-fed, 
Where’er such, mad-hearted, 
Swing hands in the sword-play.’ 


Sweetly laughed Freya— 

‘A name thou hast given them, 
Shames neither thee nor them, 
Well can they wear it. 

Give them the victory; 

First have they greeted thee, 
Give them the victory, 
Yokefellow mine! 

Maidens and wives are these— 
Wives of the Winils,— 

Few are their heroes 

And far on the war-road, 

So over the swans’ bath 

They cry unto thee.’ 


Royally laughed he then; 
Dear was that craft to him, 
Odin Allfather, 

Shaking the clouds. 

‘ Cunning are women all, 
Bold and importunate ! 
Longbeards their name shall be, 
Ravens shall thank them: 
Where the women are heroes, 
What must the men be like? 
Theirs is the victory; 

No need of me !’* 


‘There !’ said Wulf, when the song 
was ended, ‘is that cool enough for 

ou?’ 

‘Rather too cool; eh, Pelagia?’ 
said the Amal, laughing. 

‘Ay,’ went on the old man, bit- 
terly enough, ‘such were your 
mothers ; and such were your sisters; 
and such your wives must be, if you 
intend to last much longer on the 
face of the earth—women who care 
for something better than good eat- 
ing, strong drinking, and soft lying.’ 

* All very true, Prince Wulf,’ said 
Agilmund, ‘but I don’t like the 
saga after all. It was a great deal 
too like what Pelagia here says those 
philosophers talk about—right and 
wrong, and that sort of thing.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it.’ 

‘ Now [ like a really good saga, 
about gods and giants, and the fire 
kingdoms and the snow kingdoms, 
and the Aisir making men and wo- 
men out of two sticks, and all that.’ 


* This punning legend may be seen in Paul Warnefred’s Gesta Langobardorum. 
Unfortunately, however, for the story, Langbardr is said by the learned to have 
nothing to do with beards at all, but probably to mean ‘Longswords.’ The metre 
is intended as an imitation of that of the earlier Eddaic poems. 





Hypatia ; or, 


‘Ay,’ said the Amal, ‘ something 
like nothing one ever saw in one’s 
life, all stark-mad and topsy-turvy, 
like one’s dreams when one has been 
drunk ; something grand which you 
cannot understand, but which sets 
you thinking over it all the morning 


ter. 

* Well,’ said Goderic, ‘ my mother 
was an Alruna-woman, so I will not 
be the bird to foulits own nest. But 
I like to hear about wild beasts and 
ghosts, ogres and fire-drakes, and 
nicors—something that one could 
kill if one had a chance, as one’s 
fathers had.’ 

‘Your fathers would never have 
killed nicors,’ said Wulf, ‘if they 
had been—’ 

* Like us—I know,’ said the Amal. 
* Now tell me, Prince, you, are old 
enough to be our father; and did 

ou ever see a nicor P’ 

‘My brother saw one, in the 
Northern sea, three fathoms long, 
with the body of a bison-bull, and 
the head of a cat, and the beard of a 
man, and tusks an ell long lying 
down on its breast, watching for 
the fishermen; and he struck it 
with an arrow, so that it fled to the 
bottom of the sea, and never came 
up again.’ 

‘What is a nicor, Agilmund?’ 
asked one of the girls. 

‘A sea-devil who eats sailors. 
There used to be plenty of them 
where our fathers came from, and 
ogres too, who came out of the fens 
into the hall at night, when the 
warriors were sleeping, to suck their 
blood, and steal along, and steal 
along, and jump upon you—so !’ 

Pelagia, during the saga, had re- 
mained looking into the fountain, 
and playing with the water drops, 
in assumed indifference. Perhaps 
it was to hide burning blushes, and 
something very like two hot tears, 
which fell unobserved into the ripple. 
Now she looked up suddenly— 

‘And of course you have killed 
some of these dreadful creatures, 
Amalric ?” 

‘I never had such good luck, dar- 
ling. Our forefathers were in such 
a hurry with them, that by the time 
we were born, there was hardly one 
ta h led 

‘Ay, they were men,’ growle 
Wut , . 

‘As for me,’ went on the Amal, 
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‘the biggest thing I ever killed was 
a snake in the Donau fens. How 
long was he, Prince? You had time 
to see, for you sat eating your din- 
ner, and looking on while he was 
trying to crack my bones.’ 

‘ Four fathom,’ answered Wulf. 

‘With a wild bull lying by him, 
which he had just killed. TI spoilt 
his dinner, eh, Wulf ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old grumbler, 
mollified, ‘that was a right good 
fight.’ 

‘Why don’t you make a saga 
about it, then, instead of about right 
and wrong, and such things ?” 

‘ Because I am turned philosopher. 
I shall go and hear that Alruna 
maiden this afternoon.’ 

‘Wellsaid. Let us go, too, young 
men: it will pass the time, at all 
everits.’ 

‘Ohno! no! no! do not! you 
shallnot!’ And Pelagia sprang up, 
and threw her arms aldensile 
round his neck. 

‘ Why not, then, pretty one?’ 

‘ She is a witch—she—I will never 
love you again if you dare to go. 
Your only reason is that Agilmund’s 
report of her beauty.’ 

‘So! You are afraid of my liking 
her golden locks better than your 
black ones ?” 

‘I? Afraid?’ And she leapt up, 
panting with pretty rage. ‘Come, 
girls! we will go too—at once—and 
brave this nun, who fancies herself 
too wise to speak to a woman, and 
too pure to love aman! Look out 
my jewels! Saddle my white mule! 
We will go royally. We will not 
be ashamed of Cupid’s livery, my 
girls—saffron shaw] and all! Come, 
and let us see whether saucy Aphro- 
dite is not a match after all for Pallas 
Athene aad her owl!’ 

And she darted out of the cloister. 

The three younger men burst into a 
roar of laughter, while Wulf looked 
with grim approval. 

‘So you want to go and hear the 
philosopher, Prince ?’ said Smid. 

* Wheresoever is a holy and a wise 
woman, a warrior need not be 
ashamed of listening to her. Did 
not Alaric bid us spare the nuns in 
Rome, comrade ? oe though I am 
no Christian, as he was, I thought 
it no shame for Odin’s man to take 
their blessing; nor will I to take 
this one’s, Smid, son of Troll.’ 
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THE MAKERS, SELLERS, AND BUYERS OF BOOKS. 


FEW weeks ago, a question 
L respecting the internal regula- 
tions of the book trade, the discus- 
sion of which had been previously 
confined to the trade itself, began to 
take the shape of a public contro- 
versy. For the first time we heard 
of hostile combinations in the peace- 
ful realm of letters; but it was not 
until matters had been carried to 
extremity that this internecine war 
aiuked general attention. The 
substance of the question at issue 
may be thus briefly stated. 

For a period, as we are informed, 
of about half a century, a practice 
has prevailed amongst the London 

ublishers of allowing to the retail 
Reclonaiiens a large discount, or per 
centage, from the advertised prices 
of their publications. According to 
some statements this allowance 
amounted to 33} per cent. ; in other 
cases it reached 38 and 40 per cent.; 
in no case, even upon the sale of a 
single copy, was it less than 25 per 
cent. It is not necessary to enter 
into the details of the circumstances 
under which these various discounts 
were granted, or to attempt to recon- 
cile the contradictions put forth as to 
their amounts. The principle in dis- 
pute is altogether independent of the 
rate of allowance; and it will be 
sufficiently accurate for all purposes 
to state that the trade per centage 
allowed by the alike to the 
retailer ranged, during the period to 
which we have referred, between the 
highest and the lowest of these 
amounts. 

This allowance to the retailer 
seems to have been accompanied by 
an implied or understood condition 
that he should strictly maintain in 
his dealings with the public the 
selling price fixed and oivestion’ by 
the publisher; that is to say, that 
if, for instance, the advertised price 
was 30s., he was bound not to sell 
the book for less under any cireum- 
stance. According to the rates 
above mentioned, he might have 
purchased the book for 22s. 6d., or 
even for 18s.; but the trade regula- 
tions would not suffer him to take 
advantage of the margin for specula- 
tion which the difference apparently 
placed at his disposal. If he could 
not sell the eal for the full price 


placed upon it by the publisher, he 
was not to sell it at all. In the case 
of novels, for example, which are 
issued to the public at the price of 
31s. 6d., the publisher, or manufac- 
turer, received only about 19s., so 
that the additional cost of 12s. 6d. 

ut upon a work of that class was to 

e maintained as the charge for the 
conveyance or porterage of the work 
to the public, the conveyancer or 
orter not being permitted to fix for 
1imself the amount which he might 
consider an adequate remuneration 
for his risk and trouble. 

In order to render the practical 
operation of these arrangements per- 
fectly intelligible, we should observe 
that the rates of allowance were re- 
gulated by the number of copiestaken 
by the retailer. If he took a single 
copy, he was allowed only the lowest 
discount ; if he took alarge number 
of copies, the discount was advanced 
in proportion to the higher rates. It 
was, therefore, his interest, in that 
— of view, to speculate largely ; 

ut, on the other hand, if he specu. 
lated largely and the book failed, he 
was left with a dead stock on his 
hands, over which, although it was 
his own property, purchased in the 
way of business with his own money, 
for the purpose of being sold again, 
he could not exercise the slightest 
discretionary power in the hope of 
redeeming his loss. The conse- 
quences of the system were inevit- 
able. Unable to sell the book at the 
price put upon it by the publisher, 
and prohibited from makinga market 
of it on any other terms, he was 
forced to restrain his enterprise 
within the most cautious limits. In- 
stead of subscribing for twenty-five 
or fifty copies of a work, which he 
might have done had he been un- 
fettered in the sale of it, he narrowed 
his risk, probably, to half a dozen, 
or to two or three, and, in doubtful 
cases, to a single copy, sometimes 
not even venturing upon that until 
he had an actual order to supply it. 
That such was the character of the 
traflic to which the trade between 
the bookseller and the publisher was 
reduced, we have the authority of 
publishers who bear testimony to 
the fact. 

Finding their business thus con- 
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tracted by these restrictive regula- 
tions, certain retail booksellers in 
London resolved to break through 
the established practice, and to sell 
their books at any reasonable and 
remunerative profit they could get, 
without reference to the prices fixed 
upon them in the first instance by 
the publishers. This act of con- 
tumacy, which had been attended 
by the most successful results (the 
public having a weakness in favour 
of going to the cheapest market), 
produced an indignant resistance on 
the part of certain others of the body, 
who, notwithstanding the evident 
contraction of their business con- 
sequent upon high prices, still be- 
lieved that their security lay in the 
reservation of the old monopoly. 

heir remonstrances were — y 
responded to by some of the leading 
ublishers—especially by those who 
nad a double interest in the question 
as publishers and booksellers, and 
who had, therefore, a double motive 
for defending theexisting policy; and 
a compact—or combination — was 
accordingly entered into by the pub- 
lishers for the purpose of excluding 
the ‘undersellers’ from the privi- 


lege of obtaining their oe 


at trade price. A circular binding 
the whole trade to this resolution 
was sent round for signature to the 
principal publishing houses; Mr. C. 
Knight, we believe, was the only 
publisher of eminence who declined 
to subscribe to it; others were 
induced to sign on the force of 
the representations which were 
made to them; and some who did 
sign subsequently withdrew their 
names. 

In this stage of the proceedings 
the dispute was referred to the arbi- 
tration of Lord Campbell, assisted 
by two or three literary men of dis- 
tinguished reputation; but as no- 
body amend in the first instance 
except the plaintiffs in the case—the 
*undersellers’ refusing to submit to 
arbitration—his lordship adjourned 
the hearing. 

Up to this time, the public looked 
upon the question as a mere trade 
dissension, involving no higher or 
more extended considerations than 
the adjustment of the internal regu- 
lations of a particular branch of 
commerce or industry. The merits 
of the question were not very well 
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understood. It was clouded with 
technicalities and contradictions, 
which perplexed the uninitiated, 
who, not supposing themselves con- 
cerned in the result, left it to be 
settled amongst the traders whom 
alone it appeared to concern. As 
the discussion advanced, however, it 
was found to rest upon a wider basis, 
and to embrace more numerous and 
important interests than those of 
publishers and sellers of books. 

Mr. John Chapman, a bookseller 
and publisher who had taken a pro- 
minent part in the agitation on the 
side of the ‘undersellers,’ believing 
that the makers of books were as 
much interested in the sale of them 
as the vendors and agents, convened 
a meeting of authors at his house, for 
the purpose of ascertaining their 
opinions. This meeting took place 
on the 4th ult.; and so Rttle was the 
dispute supposed, even so recently 
as three weeks ago, to touch any 
other interests than those of the 
trade itself, that Mr. Charles 
Dickens, on taking the chair, ex- 
pressed some doubt whether, as an 
author, he had any legitimate busi- 
ness to assist on such an occasion— 
a doubt which was repeated by 
other gentlemen who addressed the 
meeting in the course of the evening. 
Amongst the men distinguished in 
literature and science who were pre- 
sent, we may mention the names of 
Professors Owen, Newman, and 
Ansted, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Dr. Lankester, Dr. Arnott, 
and Mr.Crabbe Robinson, supported 
by many others whose reputations 
entitle their opinions to respect; 
and letters concurring in the views 
of the meeting were read from Mr. 
Carlyle, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. 
Gladstone, M.P., Professor De 
Morgan, Mr. James Wilson, M.P., 
Mr. George Combe, Mr. Cobden, 
M.P., Dr. Pereira, Mr. Proctor, and 
others. The resolutions adopted at 
this meeting threw a new light upon 
the question, and as they furnish 
important materials for a complete 
investigation of it in all its bearings, 
we will briefly trace them in the 
order in which they were moved and 
carried. 

The first resolution, moved by 
Mr. Babbage, and seconded by Mr. 
Bell, simply affirmed the fact, that 
the principles of Free-trade having 
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now been established by experience, 
it was the opinion of the meeting 
that they ought to be applied to 
books as to all other articles of com- 
merce. 

Some doubts were suggested as 
to whether the term Free-trade was 
strictly applicable to books in the 
ordinary sense of competition. A 
book could not compete with itself. 
Two books on the same subject could 
hardly be said to compete with each 
other, the sale being determined, 
not by the price, but by the intrinsic 
worth. It was shown, however, 
that if the retailer were left free to 
fix his own prices, instead of bein 
bound to sell only at the price fixe 
by the publisher, the element of 
competition would be at once intro- 
duced into the article of books as it 
is in all other articles. 

The second resolution, moved by 
Mr. Charles Knight, and seconded 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, asserted that 
the principles of the Booksellers’ 
Association were not only opposed 
toF ree-trade, but were tyrannicaland 
vexatious in their operations, and 
had the effect of keeping the prices 
of books much higher than they 
would otherwise be, to the manifest 
injury of all persons connected with 
literature. 

The third resolution, moved by 
Professor Newman, and seconded 
by Professor Ansted, protested 
against a usage peculiar to the book 
trade, by which the publisher was 
allowed to fix the retail price of his 
publications, and claimed for the 
commerce of literature the transfer- 
ence to the retailer of the right of 
determining the retail prices. 

The fourth resolution, moved by 
Professor Owen, and seconded by 
Dr. Lankester, asserted the evil 
effect of trade restrictions on the 
higher branches of philosophy and 
science, by rendering it unprofitable, 
and even dangerous, to publish 
works devoted to them. 

The fifth resolution, moved by 
Mr. Ward, and seconded by Mr. 
Se. stated that trades with 
artificially high prices and a small 
market have always gained by being 
forced into the natural system of 
low profits and a large market ; and 
that it was the opinion of the meet- 
ing that the abolition of the existing 
restrictions, instead of injuring the 
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bookselling business, would greatly 
benefit it. 

Having adopted these explicit re- 
solutions, the meeting agreed to for- 
ward a copy of them to Lord Camp- 
bell for his information, but at the 
same time declined to defer to his ar- 
bitration the position they had taken. 

It will be seen at once, from a pe- 
rusal of these resolutions, that the 

uestion covers a much wider field 
than it was originally supposed to 
occupy. If it be true, as affirmed 
at this meeting, that the arbitrary 
regulations of the trade have the 
effect, by keeping up high prices, of 
restricting the sale of Ceakes and 
if it follow as a natural consequence 
that the abolition of these regulations 
would have the effect, by lowering 
the prices, of increasing the sale of 
books, it must be clear that there 
are other parties interested in the 
movement besides publishers and re- 
tailers ; that, in fact, the question is 
less a trade question in its ultimate 
bearings than a question for the 
grave consideration of authors, who 
produce the books, and who are 
directly interested in their diffusion, 
and of the public who buy them, and 
whoare, therefore, directly interested 
in their cheapness. At first, only one 
party was supposed to be concerned 
in the equity and wisdom of these 
arrangements. The matter was 
argued as if it were one of the thou- 
sand and one disputes between 
labour and capital which are every 
now and then referred to the deci- 
sion of umpires, and settled either 
by mutual submission, or by the 
starving-out process through which 
the stronger power compels the 
weaker intoterms. The retail book- 
sellers and the publishers when they 
entered into a combination to ex- 
clude the undersellers, and to dic- 
tate the terms upon which philo- 
sophy, science, and literature were 
to instruct the world, appear to have 
acted on the conviction that they 
had in their own hands the power 
of imposing a monopoly opposed not 
only to the spirit of the age, but to 
the plainest suggestions of justice 
and common sense. They treated 
the discussion as if nobody else had 
a right to interfere. They shut it 
up in details and calculations drawn 
from their ledgers and sale cata- 
logues, and scrupulously avoided all 
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reference to the extrinsic interests 
that lay beyond the counter and the 
warehouse. They never recognised 
the existence of the author, and 
throughout the whole controvers 
never dropped a hint that they ad- 
mitted the claim of the public to a 
voice in its adjudication. When 
a stray country correspondent of 
the Times ventured out of the re- 
tirement of his library to give vent 
to his lamentations over some un- 
happy book he had published, the 
— of which were swallowed up 
y trade allowances and mysterious 
dinners which he had never eaten 
himself, nor authorized anybody 
else to eat for him, he was in- 
stantly borne down by a crushing 
rejoinder from the trade, informing 
him that he had entirely mistaken 
the drift of his own grievance, and 
that it was not an author’s question 
at all, but strictly and exclusively a 
bookseller’s question, which authors, 
who are proverbially incapable of 
comprehending the operations of 
business, could not be expected to 
understand. If any disinterested 
looker-on attempted on the part of 
the public at large to reduce the 
dispute to a point of choice between 
cheap books and dear books, the 
absurdity of his interference was 
speedily demonstrated by an array 
of technical statistics from which he 
recoiled in despair. In short, from 
whatever point of the compass an at- 
tempt was made to penetrate the 
obscurities of the question, it was in- 
stantly repulsed by a trading jargon, 
which triumphantly mystified the 
subject it professed to explain. 

The application, however, of a little 
common sense to the inquiry led to 
that vulgar discovery which it usually 
makes in similar cases; that there 
was no peculiarity in the book trade 
which should exempt it from the 
ordinary principles by which all 
other trades are governed. 

While Mr. Chapman was calling 
a meeting of authors at his house, 
Messrs. Parker and Son were adopt- 
ing a still more conclusive mode of 
arriving at the deliberate opinions of 
the most influential thinkers of the 
day. Resting the issue of the contro- 
versy upon a plain and simple point, 
they put the following question to 
the literary community— Whether 
the avowed intention of a retail book- 
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seller of ascertained credit and re- 
spectability to sell his purchases at 
a lower amount than that fixed by 
the publisher as the retail price to 
the public, constituted, in the judg- 
ment of the author, a good an suf- 
ficient reason why the publisher 
should refuse to dispose of the 
author’s book to such retailers? 
The grounds upon which a conscien- 
tious publisher should feel himself 
called upon to put this question are 
obvious, in the responsible relation 
in which he stands towards the 
author, whether he has purchased 
the copyright of that author’s work 
out and out, or has merely under- 
taken to publish it on commission. 
In the former case, the author is 
intimately interested in the means 
employed for the circulation of his 
production, by the success and po- 

ularity of which the measure of his 

uture rewards is in agreat degree 
regulated. In the latter case, it is 

erfectly clear that the publisher, 

eing merely the agent for the sale 
of the book, has no more right to 
dictate the terms on which it is to 
be vended to the public (without the 
previous assent of the author) than 
any other commission agent would 
have to exercise an arbitrary control 
over the sale of any other kind of 
goods sent for disposal to his ware- 
house. Now, as it is evident that 
the author was no party to the re- 
strictive regulations of the trade, it 
must in common fairness be ad- 
mitted that the publisher would be 
unwarranted in applying them under 
such circumstances unless he had an 
express instruction from the author 
to that effect. In the great majority 
of cases, before the late illumination 
was thrown upon the subject, authors 
were generally ignorant of the na- 
ture of these restrictions, and were 
literally doomed to suffer from the 
consequences of failures which, in 
many instanees at least, were attri- 
butable, not to the demerits of the 
book, but to the impediments thrown 
in the way of its sale by the vendors. 
Suppose, after a book has been sold 
upon commission, the publisher 
should bring in an account (as con- 
stantly happens) showing the author 
to be in his debt, and that the author 
should be in a position to know that 
the publisher had refused to sell his 
book to retailers who were ready to 
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incur the risk of disposing of it on 
their own terms to the public, what 
explanation could the publisher give 
for depriving the author of the na- 
tural profits of his speculation, and 
committing him to aloss by keeping 
his book out of the market? Surely 
the transaction carries on the face 
of it an arbitrary interference with 
the ordinary operations of business 
which would be held to be utterly 
unjustifiable, and open to grave sus- 

icion of improper motives in any 
other class of dealings. 

The question put by the Messrs. 
Parker was expressly framed to test 
the views of the writers of books on 
a point of vital importance to their 
own interests; and the responses 
which have been made to that ques- 
tion contain a weight of enlightened 
and practical opinion which puts all 
doubt upon the subject at rest for 
ever. 

We will not attempt to dissect 
the pamphlet, into which the an- 
swers of a hundred gentlemen, in- 
cluding amongst them some of the 
most distinguished writers in philo- 
sophy, science, and general litera- 
ture, are collected ; but referring the 
reader for the arguments in detail 
to the pamphlet* itself, we will con- 
tent ourselves with summing up the 
results. 

The range of authorship embraced 
in these letters comprehends every 
department of intellectual produc- 
tion, so that the testimony is as uni- 
versal in its reach as it is distinct 
and unequivocal in its expression. 
In the department of divinity, theo- 
logy, and church history, we find 
the name of the Rey. D. I. Heath, 
Archdeacon Hone, Rev. W. G. 
Humphry, Rev. H. Mackenzie, 
Rev. J. M. Neale, Rev. Henry 
Soames, Rev. R. C. Trench, &c. ; in 
the general sciences, Professor An- 
sted, Charles Babbage, J. E. Gray, 
Col. Jackson, Professor De Morgan, 
Dr. Roget, Dr. Royle, Dr. Lindley, 
&c.; in political economy, logic, and 
moral philosophy, Rev. r.Whewell, 
G. Cornewall Lewis, Professor New- 
man, John Stuart Mill, the Dean of 
Ely, G. R. Porter, Professor Nichol, 
&e.; in history, W. B. Donne, Rev. 
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C. Merivale, Dr. Schmitz, &c.; in 
medical literature, W. Bowman, Pro- 
fessor Gregory, Dr. Guy, Dr. Todd, 
Dr. Wilson, Dr. Winslow, &c.; in 
philology, classics, education, &c., 
the Dean of Hereford, J. Conington, 
Rev. Dr. Donaldson, J. Hullah, T. 
H. Key, Dr. Latham, G. Long, Rev. 
R. Scott, &c.; in law, M- D. Hill, 
J. C. Symons, W. 8. Ayrton, W. 
Forsyth, &c.; besides a mass of 
names in general literature and spe- 
cial branches of authorship, such as 
T. Carlyle, Col. Chesney, Charles 
Dickens, Rev. C. Kingsley, Sir C. 
Napier, Hon. and Rev. g. G. Os- 
borne, Henry Taylor, Tom Taylor, 
Alfred Tennyson, C. R. Weld, M. 
D. Wyatt, &. Upon any subject 
such an accumulation of evidence 
would be entitled to be received 
with respect; but when the wit- 
nesses are themselves the only com- 
petent judges in the case, their tes- 
timony may be fairly admitted to be 
conclusive. 

It would be untrue to say that 
there are not dissentient voices in 
the crowd. We have carefully ex- 
amined the letters, and believe that 
we have discovered, in the whole 
collection, three authorities in favour 
of the existing system, if we under- 
stand the purport of the writers, or 
rather if the writers themselves un- 
derstand the nature of the question 
they were invited to answer. In- 
deed, the confusion of views which 
pervades their answers leaves us in 
some doubt as to the actual opinion 
of the writers, nor are wg by any 
means sure that we are correct in 
assuming them to be adverse to the 
abolition of the restrictive regula- 
tions. The reader shall decide for 
himself. 

Dr. Bushnan begins by stating 
that the booksellers’ allowance, he 
thinks, is confined to the retail 
trade; and that neither authors nor 

ublishers have anything to do with 
it. Without professing to understand 
very clearly what is meant by this 
opinion, which, whatever it may 
be otherwise worth, is entirely irre- 
levant to the question, we find some- 
thing more to the purpose in the 
conclusion of the sentence. 


* The Opinions of certain Authors on the Bookselling Question. John W. Parker 


and Son. 


Printed for private circulation. 


Also, Additional Letters on the Bookselling Question. John W. Parker and Son, 


Printed for private circulation. 
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Authors, says Dr. Bushnan, certainly 
have nothing to do with it, nor have 
publishers, whose calculationsare founded 
of course on the lowest, or trade price, 
any further interest in the matter than as 
it may affect the channels for disposing of 
their works. 

Now, we take it this is the whole 

uestion at issue. If the interest of 
the publisher ends when he obtains 
the trade price for his wares, by 
what right or precedent does he in- 
terfere with the subsequent dealings 
of the retailer? Dr. Bushnan, how- 
ever, although he thus ignores the 
publisher’s right to control the trans- 
actions of the retailer with the pub- 
lic, is by no means inclined to oe 
the retailer to control them himself. 
He thinks that small profits could 
not afford a living for the many; 
and without really arriving at an 
definite conclusion, he leaves his 
judgment on the question before 

im in a sort of balance between a 
right which he indirectly admits, and 
an expediency which he assumes in 
a very imperfect shape. 

The Rev. Mr. Walcott is more 
explicit. He is emphatically of 
opinion that it is an act of common 
justice both to publisher and author 
that a book should be withheld from 
a retailer who acknowledges his in- 
tention of selling it below the fixed 
price. He assigns two reasons for 
this opinion. If a book were sold 
at a lower price than that fixed by 
the publisher, it would injure the 
author’s reputation with the ‘ unini- 
tiated,’ who would immediately re- 
fer the depreciation to ill success 
consequent upon want of merit. 
To avert such a calamity from the 
author, Mr. Walcott thinks that an 
inflexible standard of price is indis- 
pensable. Without stopping to 
make any commentary on the fact 
that the great body of authors 
in this country think otherwise, we 
will merely observe, that this argu- 
ment a upon a singular mis- 
apprehension of the subject. The 


ewer insisted upon by Mr. 
‘alcott is in reality the cause of the 
depreciation he desires to prevent. 
Itis the standard price that exposes 
authors to the risk of being under- 


sold. If the trade were thrown 
open, there would be no such arti- 
ficial or delusive test of an author's 
merits; his book would have a fair 
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chance of obtaining a market; and 
the contingency contemplated by 
Mr. Walcott could not occur. The 
mistake arises from supposing under 
one state of circumstances the exist- 
ence of an evil which is in fact 
inseparable from another. 

Mr. Walcott’s second reason for 
maintaining the present system 
—— to us an excellent one for 

tering it. He apprehends that if 
it were anahiaet that the retailer 
could sell with profit at a lower rate 
than the fixed price, it would attach 
an imputation of extortion to the 
publishers, who would be naturally 
suspected of keeping up the higher 

rice for their own sole advantage. 
Brose so; and the best way for 
the publishers to avoid such a sus- 

icion is to attend to their own 

usiness, and not to meddle between 
the retailer and the public. 

The third exception to the general 

rotest is Mr. San Duke Coleridge. 
This gentleman’s letter is an ad- 
mirable specimen of special plead- 
ing, and may be cited with equal 
advantage on both sides of the ques- 
tion. The gist of Mr. Coleridge’s 
opinion amounts to this, that the 
dealings between the retailer and 
the publisher constitute a bargain 
into which each party is at liberty 
to enter or not, as he pleases. A part 
of the bargain is, that the retailer 
must sell again at a certain price. 
Now, it is quite clear that if the 
retailer enter into this bargain, he 
is bound to abide by it. But, with 
all deference to Mr. Coleridge’s 
legal acumen, we must remind him 
that this was not the question sub- 
mitted to him for consideration. 
The question was, not whether two 
parties entering into a bargain, or 
contract, are bound by its conditions, 
but whether the conditions them- 
selves are reasonable and proper, and 
reconcileable with the principles 
upon which all similar transactions 
in other branches of commerce are 
known to be regulated. Upon this 
question, in fact, Mr. Coleridge ex- 
pressly declines to give any opinion 
at all. He says, fairly enough, that 
he has not ‘the requisite knowledge 
for answering it properly,’ although 
what knowledge it requires for a 
clear-headed man to determine whe- 
ther the seller of an article is justi- 
fied in attempting, by a trade com- 
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bination, to coerce the subsequent 
transactions of the purchaser with 
the public, we are at a loss to under- 
stand. From the tenour of Mr. 
Coleridge’s letter, we are led to in- 
fer that, even without the knowledge 
he desiderates, he is not prepared to 
assert that the wholesale dealer 
would be justified in so unwarrant- 
able an assumption. We gather 
this inference, however, from his 
doubts and his ambiguity, rather 
than from any direct expression 
leading satisfactorily to that result. 
He seems, indeed, to think that the 
rule of the book trade is not an ex- 
ceptional rule, and says that it is 
analogous to rules which exist in 
other trades, such as the cotton and 
the carpet trade. This is a matter 
of fact, and not a matter of opinion; 
and upon inquiry Mr. Coleridge will 
find that his analogous instances tell 
with remarkable force on the other 
side. There is no branch of trade 
in the kingdom more notoriously 
open to competition than the retail 
trade in cotton; and a short tour 
from Regent-street to Tottenham- 
court-road will enable any lady about 
furnishing to ascertain whether the 
retail trade in carpets is governed 
by a standard price. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Coleridge leaves the 
question exactly where he finds it, 
and concludes by observing, ‘ that if 
the present course be the best for 
the country, it ought to be strictly 
and severely maintained by those 
who think so ; if it is not, the sooner 
it is put an end to the better; and 
those publishers who believe it is 
not, should at once abandon it.’ The 
closing suggestion, to say the least 
of it, is singularly inconsistent with 
the obligations of the legal pre- 
mises upon which Mr. Coleridge 
rests the case. He considers the 
‘ present course’ binding only asa 
‘trade rule ;’ but he must be aware 
that its commercial virtue and moral 
responsibility evaporate the moment 
individual publishers are at liberty 
to renounce it. If the publisher who 
objects to a trade rule which in no 
way contributes to his profits, be 
justified in abandoning it, upon what 
principle of equity can it be forced 
upon the retailer, whose profits it 
intercepts and annihilates ? 

With these exceptions—if, as we 
have already observed, they may be 
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called exceptions,—the unanimity 
of the hundred answers disposes 
finally of the controversy, so far as 
the literary community are con- 
cerned. So complete is the agree- 
ment of opinion that, in most cases, 
it becomes almost identical in ex- 
pression. In contrast with the opinion 
of Mr. Coleridge, we have an over- 
whelming weight of legal testimon 
on the other side. Mr. M. D. Hill, 
the recorder of Birmingham, in a 
letter distinguished by perspicuity of 
argument, and alucid grasp of details, 
shows that it is alike the interest of 
authors, publishers, retailers, and 
readers, to abolish the existing re- 
strictions. Mr. Forsyth is emphatic 
ina simple negative against them. 
Mr. Ayrton shows the evil effects 
of the existing system in reference 
to law books, and demonstrates that 
it will be equally to the advantage 
of author, publisher, and reader to 
leave the retailer to take care of his 
own interests. Mr. Symons says, 
that the sale of the Gosh is pro- 
moted by the underseller, to the 
manifest advantage of all concerned. 
He carries the case even farther, and 
supposing that the retailer avowed 
his determination to give the book 
away, he thinks that so long as he 
paid the full price for it the owners 
would be benefited. 

From the general mass of evi- 
dence we will extract a few leading 
passages. 


Mr. Babbage : 


I consider the purchaser of any works 
of mine is fully entitled to sell them at 
ANY price he may find most convenient. 


Mr. Carlyle: 


I can see no issue, of any permanency, 
to this controversy that has now arisen, 
but absolute ‘free-trade’ in all branches 
of book-selling and book-publishing. 


Mr. Cole: 


When the producer has fixed his price, 
the distributor and the public ought to 
be allowed to settle the other part of the 
bargain. If you wont recognise this 
principle, it will be always asserting 
itself in spite of all rules to prevent it. 


Mr. Darwin: 


As aa author of some scientific works, 
I beg to express strongly my opinion, 
that, both for the advantage of authors 
and the public, booksellers, like other 
dealers, ought to settle, each for himself, 
the retail price. 
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Professor De Morgan : 
The present system cannot last, right 
or wrong. The system of artificial prices 
has received its death-blow in the repeal 
of the corn-laws; and the only question 
for publishers now is, whether they will 
accept the new system for their own 
benefit, or see a new race of publishers 
and retailers arise, to serve the general 
public, to their exclusion from any share 
in the matter. 

Mr. Denison : 

I really cannot see who, of all the par- 
ties concerned, from the original in- 
ventor or author of a book down to the 
final consumer, has any advantage in 
maintaining the present system of the 
retail advance of one-third to one-half 
upon the publisher's price to the trade, 
except the particular middle-man, or 
commission-agent, or broker, or in other 
words, the bookseller, who is enabled to 
put that difference in his pocket. 

They undoubtedly (like the musical 
gentlemen, who put a similar per cent- 
age in their pockets for going for you, 
or with you, to Broadwood’s, to buy you 
a piano) have an interest in it; and by 
all means let them ‘associate’ and agitate 
as briskly as they can to keep it up, and 
to persuade the public that it is a very 
good thing. We know what the end of 
that will be. 

Professor Newman : 

It appears to me transparently equit- 
able, that a publisher who at all sells 
books to a second party should allow 
that party to be the sole judge at what 
prices the books shall be again sold ; and 
that every attempt to control one ano- 
ther’s sales is inconsistent with the na- 
ture of property, confounds men’s no- 
tions of right and wrong, and can lead to 
nothing but waste of valuable goods, 
capital, and time, of so serious a nature, 
that evasions and duplicity will be 
widely used as a partial remedy for so 
great an evil. 

The Honourable and Reverend Sid- 
ney Godolphin Osborne : 

I cannot conceive any ground of fair 
commercial policy on which a publisher 
selling ten dozen books at a certain price 
to a bookseller, has any right to inter- 
fere with their after-destination. He 
has severed himself from all title in 
them; the bookseller has them altoge- 
ther. If he chose to burn them, sell 
them at an advanced, or at a decreased, 
price, surely they are his so to deal 
with. * * * For the interest of 
authors, I am satisfied the book trade 
cannot be too open, 

Dr. Lindley 

Iam of opinion that the retailers of 

books should be free to fix for them- 
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selves the profit they require, and that 
it is unwise and unjust that publishers 
should interfere in the matter. I believe 
that it is impossible to name any con- 
siderable branch of trade, except book- 
selling, in which that interference is even 
attempted. 


Mr. G. R. Porter: 


I cannot see why the publisher, who 
must be considered as the manufacturer 
or wholesale dealer, should interfere 
with the retail bookseller as regards the 
conducting of his business, any more 
than the manufacturers or wholesale 
dealers in other articles are in the habit of 
interfering with their retailing customers. 


Dr. Royle : 


The prevailing system appears to me 
to enhance unnecessarily the price of 
books, and limits greatly the sale of 
books of information, for the purchasers 
of them are not generally a very wealthy 
class, and do not buy books as articles of 
luxury, but of daily and hourly use in 
their profession and pursuits, whether 
scientific or literary. In having this 
effect the system is, I conceive, injurious 
both to publishers and to authors, and 
produces a little more deception than all 
parties would like to acknowledge, for 
prices do vary in different parts of the 
country, and yet the rule is supposed to 
be everywhere the same, 

Mr. Rutter : 


What greater sin is there in a retail 
bookseller selling a book cheap, in the 
sense now causing so much dispute, than 
in a publisher throwing some hundreds 
of copies into the market cheap? The 
publisher, I expect, has no pangs about 
the copies on the shelves of his custo- 
mers—for which he received the ordinary 
price—at the moment when he is arrang- 
ing the terms for knocking down the 
price of such copies to half or a third of 
the sum he received for them. 

Dr. Searle: 

To talk about the trifling duty on 
paper as opposed to cheap literature is 
absurd, in the face of the fact—that not 
less than 40 per cent., or four shillings 
in ten, is swallowed up by the publisher 
of every work issued from the press, and 
his satellites, Bookselling in general is 
a ready-money transaction ; or if not, 
let it be so, and the charges may be well 
reduced 25 per cent. below the current 
rates , and were they so, the sale of books 
would assuredly be greatly extended, to 
the interest of all parties. 


Alfred Tennyson : 


I am for free-trade in the bookselling 
question, as in other things. 


Charles Dickens : 
No ; most certainly not. 
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Mr. Tomes: 

If I sell you astick for one shilling, it 
is nothing to me whether you sell it 
again for two shillings, or for one far- 
thing, or break your own head with it, 
and leave the coroner to pass a fine upon 
it, as they do upon locomotive engines 
that have acquired the unpleasant habit 
of running over folks. When you have 
sold a copy of a work, I conceive you 
have, after the sale, as little to do with 
that copy as I with the stick. 


Mr. Wenckstern : 


A book is a kind of merchandize which 
the author and the publisher combine 
in fabricating. They are the manufac- 
turers. The retailers are the shop- 
keepers. Why should books be altoge- 
ther exceptional from all other manu- 
factured articles? And why should they 
be watched after they have come into 
the hands of the trade? Other manu- 
facturers allow free-trade, and are all 
the better for it. I am afraid literature 
has too many friends, and too much 
protection. Of late years there have 
been so many gentlemen kind enough to 
lecture about, and beg for the poor 
authors. And indeed I am afraid we 
are getting poor by means of their pro- 
tection movements. * * * * Give 
us fair play and free-trade, and save us 
from our friends! But above all, do not 
refuse to sell our books to every man 
who will have them. 


Professor Whewell : 


As to the author’s interest in the ques- 
tion, in general the bargain with him is 
made on the basis of the publisher's 
price, not the bookseller’s. The effect 
of the conventional profit is, that he ob- 
tains a much smaller remuneration than 
the recognised price of the book appears 
to entitle him to expect. If it be said 
that the publisher makes allowance for 
this in making the bargain, I should say 
that the allowance seldom appears in a 
form which is not disadvantageous to 
the author. * * * * Ido not see, 
therefore, that either the public or the 
author receive anything but detriment 
from the convention. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt: 

A fixed rate of profits is contrary to 
common sense, since all those conditiuns 
upon which profit should obviously de- 
pend—such as supply, demand, extent 
of saley current rates of discount, and 
probabilities of speedy return for money 
invested—must vary with every article 
sold, and with the occasion of every 
transaction. 

Professor Craik : 

In so far as the point involved in your 

* Question’ rests upon purely economical 


or commercial grounds, it plainly will 
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not bear arguing. The only thing that 
a person interested in the sale of any 
kind of production or commodity can 
desire or care for, with a view to its pe- 
cuniary returns, is that the sale, at a 
given price, should be as extensive as 
possible. So long, therefore, as the 
retail dealer gives me, or my publisher, 
our own price for the books which he 
em we have nothing more to ask. 

is rate of profit, let it be as low or, if 
you will, as inadequate as it may, does 
not affect ours. 

In the face of such protests as 
these, to which we might add a 
chorus of negatives, it would be 
impossible to preserve the present 
bookselling system, even if the re- 
cent decision of Lord Campbell had 
not to all intents and purposes pro- 
nounced its doom. eferring the 
reader to the newspaper reports of 
that luminous and most dispassion- 
ate verdict, it will be enough to state, 
that his lordship’s opinion delivered 
at the last meeting of publishers and 
booksellers convened before him, 
not only recommends the abandon- 
ment of the existing restrictive re- 
gulations, but suggests the advan- 
tages which would accrue to all 
parties concerned by throwing open 
the trade. The line of argument 
adopted by the publishers, and the 
attempts made to deprive authors 
of their right to take an interest in 
the adjudication of the question, 
were not very creditable to the Asso- 
ciation that sought his lordship’s 
arbitration. Mr. Seeley dismissed 
the opinions of the authors with an 
air of flippancy and supercilious- 
ness, which we should pass over in 
silence, but for certain misrepre- 
sentations contained in his speech, 
and repeated the next day in the 
shape of a dreary leader in the 
Morning Herald. Taking up the 
collection of answers from which we 
have been quoting, he declared, with 
astounding coolness, that he re- 
garded the publication as an absolute 
triumph to the Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion. ‘Yes,’ he exclaimed, ‘as a 
triumph of the most decided cha- 
racter.’ The unsophisticated reader 
will marvel what Mr. Seeley could 
have meant; and when we explain 
the grounds of that gentleman’s ex- 
ultation, he will marvel still more. 

Mr. Seeley divided the replies 
under three lente First, authors 
who answered without assigning 
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any reasons, which Mr. Seeley 
seemed to consider fatal to their 
evidence, as if it were necessary that 
they should assign reasons for de- 
siring to extend the sale of their 
bocks. Many of these gentlemen, 
he observed, were authors of books 
of slow sale, and their answers being 
dictated by selfish motives ‘could 
have no weight in the controversy.’ 
Pray, Mr. Seeley, by what descrip- 
tion of motives are the booksellers 
actuated in their combination? If 
selfish motives are to have no weight 
in the controversy, what is the pure 
and disinterested object the Associa- 
tion was formed to promote? Are 
booksellers alone permitted to pro- 
secute their own interests at any 
cost of justice to the community, 
without the imputation of  self- 
ishness? And when the authors 
come forward to protect their in- 
terests, with which the public at 
large are identified, are io to be 
turned out of court by Mr. Seeley 
on the ground of selfishness? The 
fact, if it be a fact, that the majority 
of the fifty gentlemen who come 
under this category are authors of 
books of slow sale, is surely the very 
best reason in the world why the 
should desire to alter a system which 
has worked so manifestly to their in- 
jury. The author who commands a 
quick and extensive circulation can 
afford, like any other prosperous pro- 
ducer, to leave things as they are; it is 
the author who feels the impedi- 
ment, and suffers from it in pocket 
and reputation, that has a right to 
protest against the obstructive sys- 
tem, and whose evidence, as to its 
tee working, is best entitled to 

e heard. But Mr. Seeley jumps a 
little too precipitately to his conclu- 
sion. The most emphatic negatives, 
without a syllable of explanation, 
come from authors of the most 
established popularity. Mr. Dickens 
does not think it necessary to enter 
into reasons for Mr. Seeley’s satis- 
faction, but answers the question in 
the shortest possible form of words 
that can convey his repudiation of 
the right of sabtiaiens to refuse to 
sell his book to undersellers? ‘No; 
MOST CERTAINLY NoT!’ Does Mr. 
Seeley regard Mr. Dickens's answer 
as es in selfish motives, and 
therefore having no weight in the 
controversy P 

The second class into which Mr. 
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Seeley divides the respondents is 
composed of eight gentlemen, whose 
replies, he tells us, are to the effect 
‘thatthe Association are in the right.’ 
These gentlemen are, Dr. Bernays, 
Dr. Bushnan, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. 
Melville, Dr. Latham, Mr. Meri- 
vale, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Walcott. 
We have already shown what the 
opinions of three of these gentlemen 
are, and to what extent the Associa- 
tion is indebted to their support. 
Dr. Bushnan’s answer is clearly be- 
side the question at issue; Mr. 
Coleridge assumes a position which 
is obviously independent of it, while 
his reasoning is as available on the 
one side as the other; and Mr. 
Walcott is decidedly in favour of the 
trade regulations, on grounds which 
afford the most convincing reasons 
why they should be abolished. We 
will now see what are the opinions 
of the five remaining gentlemen 
claimed by Mr. Seeley in favour of 
the Association. 

Dr. Bernays says, that as long as 
the present system of trade con- 
tinues, he thinks the trade should 
be protected against the undersellers. 
We are by no means disposed to 
dispute the justice and morality of 
this dictum; but the question was, 
not whether the trade should be pro- 
tected while the system continued, 
but whether the system itself was 
one which ought to continue. Upon 
this question Dr. Bernays declines 
to give any opinion whatever, pre- 
ferring to confide his own interests 
to the hands of his own publishers, 
on whose judgment and temper he 
relies ; but he is avowedly of opinion 
that ‘ good books gain nothing by the 
allowance made to the retailer, and 
he distinctly expresses his conviction 
that ‘ the trade will by circumstances 
be forced into new courses, neither 
the nature nor the consequences of 
which one can venture to foretel.’ 
This is one of the opinions described 
by Mr. Seeley as declaratory in fa- 
vour of the Association. 

Mr. Melville conceives that the 
practice of one bookseller selling at 
a lower price than another might 
naturally prevent the public from 
paying a guinea in one place for a 

ook which they might procure else- 
where for a pound. He then pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

But as far as my own opinion goes, I 
do not consider that even this contin- 
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gency is in justice a fair and sufficient 
reason for preventing a tradesman from 
disposing of his property upon his own 
terms ; and as long as he pays the price 
required for his articles, I should con- 
ceive he had a right to sell them at the 
lowest rate on which he can make a 
profit. 

This is another specimen of the 
opinions claimed by Mr. Seeley, on 
behalf of the Association. 

Dr. Latham misunderstands the 
whole drift of the question. He 
thinks that if a publisher belongs to 
the Association he is bound by its 
rules. Sodowe. But he does not 
tell us whether he thinks the author 
is bound by rules to which he was 
no party, and of which, in most 
cases, he was totally ignorant; nor 
does he inform us whether he, as an 
author, would consider his publisher 
justified in refusing to sell his book 
at the wholesale price to a retailer 
who refused to subscribe to those 
rules. In fact, he does not meet 
the question at all, and we have no 
objection to make a free present of 
his answer to Mr. Seeley. 

Mr. Merivale enters elaborately 
upon the subject, with hesitations 
and misgivings for and against the 
pores system. He tells us, 

owever, that having some years 
ago found out the shop of Messrs. 
Bickers and Bush, he heartily con- 
gratulated himself upon the dis- 
covery that new books could be ob- 
tained at 20 per cent. discount ; 
from which we infer, that so far as 
his instincts as a buyer are con- 
cerned, he has no opposition to offer 
to the extension of the cheap sys- 
tem. He observes also, that his 
impression is, that the contemplated 
change ‘would be in the first in- 
stance prejudicial to authors, but 
that it would lead through a great 
revolution to a new system, in which 
they would recover, and perhaps 
more than recover, their present ad- 
vantages ;> and he sums up in a 
sentence, from which even Mr. 
Seeley will find it difficult to extract 
an excuse for taking possession of 
Mr. Merivale. 

Your ‘Question’ is one which I do 
not find it easy to answer categorically, 
but you will perceive, from these re- 
marks which you have invited me to lay 
befcre you, that I should have been 
satisfied with the existing system, had 
it never been brought under discussion, 
but that now that a change has been 
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mooted, I doubt its being practicable, 
or ultimately beneficiai to my own in- 
terests, to persist in maintaining it. 

Mr. Scott's answer being brief, 
and remarkably lucid and decisive, 
we give it in full. 

In answer to your ‘ Question’ I have 
only to say that I see no reason why a 
publisher should not allow a retail book- 
seller to sell any book at any rate of 
profit at which he thinks it his interest 
to do so; and that, as this implies that 
the retail bookseller is likely to sell 
more copies at the lower rate, I think it 
is the author’s and publisher’s interest to 
allow him. 

N.B.—I do not enter into the question, 

as between one retail bookseller and 
another ; on this I am not competent to 
form any judgment. 
We will make only one observa- 
tion on the ‘triumph of the most 
decided character’ derived by Mr. 
Seeley from the evidence of Mr. 
Scott. Here is a gentleman who, 
in the plainest words, declares 
against the Association, and Mr. 
Seeley does not hesitate to include 
him amongst itsadvocates. Theas- 
sumption of Mr. Seeley is all 
throughout more or less of the same 
character. In short, there is not 
one of the eight gentlemen, except 
Mr. Walcott, who, by any per- 
versity of reasoning, can be em- 
braced within Mr. Seeley’s cate- 
gory. But even if they were all 
unequivocally in favour of the As- 
sociation — what then? Of what 
weight would be the opinions of 
eight gentlemen against the re- 
corded convictions of ninety-two, 
besides ‘many verbal communica- 
tions’ to the same effect, which 
Messrs. Parker state they have 
since received ? 

Mr. Seeley’s third class consists 
of gentlemen who have given de- 
cided negatives, with reasons at- 
tached to them. It is very difficult 
to please Mr. Seeley. Having ig- 
nored some fifty authors because, 
he says, they gave in their nega- 
tives without reasons, he rejects 
the remainder, because they have 
explained their reasons. The result 
is, that, with or without reasons, 
Mr. Seeley, on behalf of the Book- 
sellers’ Association, decides against 
allowing the authors to have any 
voice in the matter. 

Now as the Booksellers’ Associ- 
ation has taken upon itself to as- 
sume so despotic and exclusive a 
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position, it will not be considered 
altogether irrelevant to ask what 
is this Association? Is it a corpora- 
tion? Has it a charter? Is it es- 
tablished under an Act of Parlia- 
ment? From what source does it 
derive its powers? What authority 
has it for enforcing and carrying 
into effect the laws it lays down for 
regulating the intercourse between 
the author and the public? And 
if it cannot enforce and carry out 
the laws it makes, by what known 
or recognised usage can the author 
or the public be called upon to sub- 
mit to its authority? If, then, it 
have no such authority, if it be 
neither chartered, nor incorporated, 
nor patented, if it possess not one 
of the attributes with which con- 
trolling bodies are invested, by what 
right does it pretend to interfere 
with the free operations of com- 
merce, and to check the honourable 
industry of that class of producers 
to whom of all others the world is 
most largely indebted, and who of 
all others is notoriously the worst 
paid? When we find this self-con- 
stituted association adopting means 
for crushing all those who do not 
subscribe to its regulations, it is full 
time for public opinion to interpose. 
It seems that, not content with pro- 
hibiting the publisher from selling 
his own books to the independent 
retailer, it takes the most effectual 
measures for preventing the large 
wholesale houses from supplying 
him with them. It proceeds to the 
unwarrantable length of hanging 
up placards in the warehouses of the 
trade, with the names of the ‘ un- 
dersellers’ inscribed on them, so 
that when any of these persons 
apply for books they shall be known 
and refused. This is a species of 
persecution which, being calculated 
to damage the credit of the trades- 
man who is thus excluded from the 
means of carrying on his business, 
and which, if persevered in, must 
inevitably terminate in his ruin, has 
more in it of the character of a com- 
bination for the preservation of a 
monopoly, than of an association 
for the protection of trade. It is 
not at all certain that a retailer 
whose supplies should be stopped 
by a conspiracy of this description 
has not a legal remedy ; but, at all 
events, he has an appeal to the jus- 
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tice and common sense of the com- 
munity, which will secure him ample 
and more effective redress in another 
shape. 

In order that our readers may be 
enabled to understand the modus 

erandi of the book trade, and for 
the purpose of clearing away the 
‘technical difficulties’ with which 
the Association have endeavoured to 
mystify the public, it will be neces- 
sary to touch upon a few details, 
which we will dismiss as briefly as 
possible. 

The publisher who launches the 
book in the first instance, deals with 
two classes of customers — the 
wholesale and the retail bookseller ; 
but principally the former. When 
he subscribes a book, or issues a 
sale catalogue, he sends round as a 
matter of courtesy, to the principal 
retailers, in which case the retail 
bookseller is permitted to deal on 
the same terms as the wholesale. 
These terms are by no means inex- 
orably fixed, for although the pub- 
lishers will not allow any compe- 
tition amongst the retailers in the 
sale of the book to the public, they 
have no objection to a little — 
competition amongst themselves in 
the sale of their books to the re- 
tailers. This is shown in various 
lengths of credit, and in the differ- 
ent allowances granted by different 
houses. Some houses give 13 books 
as 12, with an addition of 25 as 24, 
some few tempting their purchasers 
with 7 as 63 or 6; all these extra 
allowances constituting a competi- 
tion amongst publishers themselves 
in order to induce the booksellers 
to take an additional interest in 
their own books. Seeing, then, to 
what an extent the publishers carry 
competition in their own case, we 
can the better judge of the purity 
of the motive which prohibits its 
application to the case of the re- 
tailers. 

But we are told that the agitation 
is not on the part of the publishers 
but on the part of the booksellers 
themselves. It is asserted that the 
maintenance of the price fixed by 
the publisher as the selling price to 
the public, is necessary to cover the 
risk of the retailer who speculates 
on the subscription to the book. 
Before we touch upon this point, 
one word as to the true intention of 
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the price. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that there would be any incon- 
sistency in the co-existence of com- 
petition amongst retailers and the 
establishment at the same time of a 
standard price by publishers. The 
whole and sole purpose of a standard 
price is to fix the maximum, above 
which the bookseller is not to be 
allowed to charge the public. A 
fixed price, therefore, is indispens- 
able to the protection of the public 
against overcharges; but as the 
— have never expressed any 

isinclination to obtain purchases at 
the lowest possible rate, it may be 

resumed they would have no ob- 
jection to allow the bookseller to 
sell his books as much wader the 
maximum as he pleased. 

How far the agitation can be 
really regarded as an agitation by 
and on behalf of that numerous class 
of retail booksellers for whose wel- 
fare Mr. Seeley expresses so much 
sympathy in the name of the Asso- 
ciation, will be best exemplified by 
going briefly into the details of a 
single transaction, which may be 
accepted as an illustration of the 
whole practice of the trade. 


At a certain — or periods, of 
i 


the year, a publisher issues what he 
calls his sale catalogue of books, 
containing a list of his publications. 
At the head of this catalogue the 
terms of credit are stated. The fol- 
lowing are the terms in the instance 
we have selected :— 


Four months on ten pounds. 

Four and eight months on twenty 
pounds. 

Four, eight, and twelve months on 
fifty pounds. 

Four, eight, twelve, and sixteen 
months on one hundred pounds and 
upwards. 

Purchases under ten pounds to be 
paid in cash. 

Then follows the list of books, 
priced at trade price, and offered at 
25 as 24. 1e catalogue, thus 
oe was sent round to seventy 

oksellers in London. Of these, 
seven were wholesale houses, and 
the remaining sixty-three retail 
booksellers, of that class over which 
the Association professes to throw 
its protecting influence. Let us 
now see the result of this trans- 
action. 

Of the sixty-three retail book- 
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sellers, there were only thirteen 
buyers, and the total sum of their 
purchases amounted to about 140/., 
while of the wholesale houses the 
largest purchaser alone amounted to 
800/., and the smallest to about 1007. 
The readerwhoisignorantof thefunc- 
tionsof these wholesale houses ought 
to be informed that they purchase 
thus largely for the purpose of selling 
again to the retail trade ; so that, in 
fact, the book before it reaches the 
public, has to pay a heavy per- 
centage to a kind of middleman. 
A glance at the terms on which 
books are thus offered to the trade 
will show the enormous advantages 
which the wholesale purchaser pos- 
sesses over the mere retailer, oni 
which he is enabled to secure the 
lion’s share of the profits. 

From the above transaction it 
will be seen at once, that the main- 
tenance of the existing system is 
clearly not for the benefit of the 
retail booksellers — that numerous 
class scattered over the streets of 
London, and said to amount to six or 
eight hundred in number—but in 
reality for the benefit of the large 
wholesale houses. Thisfactthrowsan 
important light upon the origin and 
objects of the association, whose 
operations will be better understood 
when we add, that some of the prin- 
cipal wholesale dealers are pub- 
lishers also. It is no doubt quite 
true, that the publishers, as pub- 
lishers, are not directly interested 
in the result of the controversy at 
issue; but it is not the less true, 
that the manner in which that 
statement was put forth was un- 
candid, and calculated to make 
a false impression on the public 
mind. Publishers are known to 
the public only as publishers, but 
when they combine with the func- 
tions of original publication, the 
general trade of bookselling, the 
possess a double interest in suc 
questions as the present, which they 
are bound explicitly to declare, in 
order that the world may know how 
to estimate the character of their 
interference. 

Returning to the sale catalogue, 
it happens that we are enab ed, 
in this instance, to contrast with 
this practical exemplification of 
the working of the present system, 
a sample of the results that might 
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be anticipated from the establish- 
ment of free-trade. One of the 
proscribed retailers applied to the 
publisher of the catalogue for cer- 
tain books he required, and the 
publisher, not being bound by the 
restrictive rules of the Association, 
executed his orders. The transac- 
tion with this proscribed under- 
seller amounted to four times the 
average sum of the individual 
dealings of the retailers who are 
supposed to be flourishing under 
the system they are said to be so 
anxious to preserve. If any proof 
were wanted of the extreme absur- 
dity and infatuation of persisting in 
antiquated modes of business un- 
suited to the present age, and abso- 
lutely detrimental to the real in- 
terests of the many, who are deluded 
into supporting them for the benefit 
of the few, a single fact of this kind 
ought to be naeieaiee, 

t is no longer a question as to 
whether this system ought to stand. 
It is already extinct. The Associa- 
tion, being pledgedto dissolve itself if 
Lord Campbell’s decision should be 
adverse to its views, must dissolve. 
The question that now lies before us 
is, what system is best to substitute 
in its place? For our own parts we 
hold with Lord Campbell, that ‘the 
bookselling trade will have the best 
chance of flourishing without any 
special regulations of any sort.’ 

Let there be entire freedom in the 
transactions between the publishers and 
the retail booksellers, the publishers 
asking prices and making or refusing 
allowances as they please. Let them 
deal withevery one (although unticketed) 
who brings money in his purse, or whose 
responsibility is undoubted ; taking care 
not to encourage the long and renewed 
credits which are said under the existing 
system to have produced so much mis- 
chief. The publishers are not bound to 
trust any one whom they believe to be 
sacrificing his wares by reckless under- 
selling, or to be carrying on business 
without a profit sufficient for maintain- 
ing solvency. But let them not require 
any pledge from the retail dealer to whom 
they sell their books as to the price 
which he shall demand in re-selling them. 


Any attempt to temporize with 
this view of the subject would in- 
evitably fail. There is no choice be- 
tween stringent regulations and en- 
tire freedom of action. We do not 
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allude to the necessary arrangements 
for the government of transactions 
between the publisher and the re- 
tailer, but to the field which lies be- 
yond in the relations of the retailer 
with the public. That ground 
must be free; and the natural 
equity which flows from the ope- 
ration of freedom will rapidly ad- 
just the prices of books to the cir- 
cumstances under which they are 
sold. Itis very probable that the 
bookseller in an obscure village a 
hundred miles north of the Tweed, 
remote from railway accommoda- 
tion, and trusting for the means of 
transport to uncertain resources, 
might charge a shilling or two more 
for a book than the vendor who lives 
within twenty yards of the house 
where it was published; it is also 
not improbable that the active and 
enterprising man, who is eager to 
push his market on the poe of 
small profits and quick returns, 
might tempt the purchaser at six- 
pence less than the bookseller next 
door, who loves tradition better than 
pudding, and thinks that the world is 
at an end since high prices were abo- 
lished ; it is exceedingly likely, too, 
that that Noah’s Ark we are all so 
familiar with in the country towns, 
in which the literature of the age is 
represented by a fewforlorn volumes, 
mixed up with patent medicines, pins 
and needles, stationery, sealing-wax, 
smelling-bottles and Berlin patterns, 
will be displaced by an actual book- 
seller’s shop; and it may be confi- 
dently calculated upon that compe- 
tition will bring out more favourably 
the intelligence of the booksellers, 
so that that respectable, but yet 
mechanical, order of mind which 
hitherto limited its speculations to 
names and labels, will either be 
compelled to learn something of the 
qualities of the merchandize in which 
it deals, or be left to go to sleep in 
the midst of the activity it is inca- 
pable of emulating. But the public 
will endeavour to reconcile itself to 
the revolution, and will seek, in the 
wider diffusion of knowledge, and 
the increased facilities of national 
education, some comfort and conso- 
lation for the loss of a monopoly, 
which, to do it justice, struggled to 
live as long as it could, and at last 
died hard. 
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Makers, Buyers, and Sellers of Books, 
711 

May, the Month of. Sce Floreal 

Melville, G. J. W., The Alarm, 595 

Memoirs, Letters, Papers, and Histories 
of the Earlier Years of the Reign of 
George III.; 485, The Grenville Pa- 
pers, 485; Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, 490; Lord Mahon’s His- 
tory of England, 494 

Meredith, G., The Sweet o’ the Year, 
699 

Modern History, and other Matters at 
Cambridge. See Stephen’s Lectwres on 
the History of France 

More Marine Stores—The Narke, 631; 
Sturgeon, 635; Ranz or Lopheus, 638; 
Eels, 640 

Musical Season, Opening of the, 525 


Narke, the, 631 

Waturalist in Jamaica, Mr. Gosse’s book, 
379; the Voyage Out, 380; a Night 
Scene at Sea, 381; Prickly Pears, 


382; Entrance to Bluefield’s Bay, 383; 
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Wild Pines and Humming Birds, 
Lunar Rainbows, 384; Glow Flies, 
385; Palm Trees and Ferns, 386 ; 
Changeability of Colour in Lizards, 
387; Night-blowing Cereus, Pond Tur- 
tles, Black Snakes, 388; Land Crabs 
and Snakes, 389; Yellow Boa, 390; 
Curious Habit of the Sand Gatoo, 
391; Manatees, 392; Crocodiles, 393 

New York, an Election Row in, 104 

Nursery Literature, 563; Tendency of 
English Rhymes, 564; their Merits, 
566; Influence of Mother Goose, 567; 
French Songs and Stories, 568; Mo- 
dern Books to be recommended, 570; 
Andersen’s Tales, 571; Ethel Lea, 573; 
Sir Hornbook, 573; Want of Good 
Songs, 574 


Opening of the Musical Season, 520 


Pauli’s, Dr., Life of King Alfred, 74. 
See Alfred 

Phaéthon of Euripides—Hore Drama- 
tice, 488 

Popular Superstitions, 215 

Preserved Meats, 410; Sketch of the 
Process, 411; How the Mischief comes, 
412; Cheap and Good Meat for the 
Navy, 414; for the Poor, 415; an 
Antediluvian Dinner, 416 

Puffing, the Science of, 87 

Purcell’s, Henry, Dialogue with Dryden 
on their Opera of King Arthur, 196 


Querolus, or the Buried Treasure—Hore 
Dramatice, 291 


Rane, or Lopheus, 638 

Rhine-land, the Sketcher in, 659 

Rockingham, the Marquis, Memoirs of, 
490 

Roebuck’s History of the Whig Ministry 
of 1830, 245; Difficulties of Contem- 
porary History, 248 ; Mr. Roebuck’s 
qualities for an historian, 246; His 
means of information, 247; William 
the Fourth, 248; the spirit of the 
book, 249; Queen Caroline, 250; 
Bentham and Peel, 251; Canning, 
251; Character of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 252; the Whig Opposition, 
253 ; Character of Daniel O'Connell, 
253; of Sir James Graham, 256; 
Lord Grey’s Ministry, 257; Dissolu- 
tion and Defeat of Reform Bill, 258 ; 
Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham on 
the closing night of the debate, 259 

Rosas, the Dictator of Buenos Ayres, 
596; Early Career, 597; Becomes 


Dictator, 598; French Pedlars in 
South.-America, 599; Northern and 
River Provinces of the Argentine Re- 
public, 600 ; Our Commercial Policy 
in South America, 601 


Science of Puffing, 87 

Shark and his Cartilaginous Cousins, 
508 ; the Lamprey, 517 ; Skate, 520 

Sketches in Rhine-land, 659 

Skate, 520 

Squier’s Nicaragua. See East (the) and 
the West 

State and Prospects of France and the 
Continent of Europe, 352 

State and Prospects of England, 225 

Stephen’s (Sir 3.) Lectures on the History 
of France,170 ; Appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge, 
171; the Moral Sciences Tripos, 173 ; 
Question of Professorial Teaching, 174; 
Comparison between English and Ger- 
man Universities, 177; Sir James’s 
Attack on Sociology, 179 ; the Doc- 
trine of Special Providence, 181 ; the 
Future of England, 261; Present 
State of France, 263 ; Constitutional 
History of France, 263; Free Gaul, 
264; the Romans in Gaul, 265; 
Feudal-Imperial Period, 266 ; Feudal 
Monarchy, 267; Absolute Monarchy, 
269; Revolutionary Period, 270 

Sturgeon, the, 635 

Suggestions about Gift Books, 141 


Tartary and Thibet, French Missionaries 
in, 33; M. Huc’s Work, 33; Difficul- 
ties of the Undertaking, 34; a Tcha- 
kar’s View of the Chinese War, 35; 
Search after Argols, 36; Doctrines 
and Practices of Buddhism, 37; La- 
manism, 39; M. Huc’s Method of Ac- 
counting for Miracles, 40; Buddhistic 
Abuses of Roman-catholic Customs, 
41; Arrival at Lha-Ssa, the capital of 
Thibet, 42; the Regent of Thibet, 43; 
Ki-Chan, the Chinese Ambassador, 
44; Christianization of Thibet, 45 

Tauromachia, or Spanish Bull-fights, 533 

Thiers’ History of the Consulete and 
Empire, and its applicability to Com- 
ing Events, 605; Marriage of Hor- 
tense, 606; Expedition to St. Do- 
mingo, 608 ; Policy of the First Con- 
sul, 610; Consulate for Life, 612; 
Action for Libel against Peltier, 614 ; 
Camp at Boulogne, 617 

Turner, the late J. M. W., 151 


Veneer, the Age of, 87 
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